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CHICAGO’S OPERA 
SEASON LAUNCHED 
IN-BRILLIANT STYLE 


‘“Tsabeau’’?’ Has Premiére at In- 
augural, with Raisa a Sensa- 
tion in Name Part—Galli-Curci 
Returns in ‘‘Lucia’”’ and Weaves 
Her Old Spell —Revival of “‘Din- 
orah’’ Discloses Real ‘‘Find”’ in 
Carolina Lazzari—Melba, Mur- 
atore and Crimi Heard at Their 
Best During Opening Week— 
Artists Effect Auspicious Dé- 
buts in “‘Aida’”’ and Faust’’ 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building 
Chicago, Nov. 17, 1917. 


IETRO MASCAGNI’S opera “Isa- 
beau,” hitherto unheard in America, 
opened the seventh season of the Chicago 
Opera Association last night in the Audi- 
torium Theater, Cleofonte Campanini 
conducting. From an artistic point of 
view this was distinctly the most suc- 
cessful first night Chicago has enjoyed. 
The opera was new, sumptuously staged 
and well sung, and it agreeably disap- 
pointed those that had heard unkind 
things about Mascagni’s score. 

The tremendous triumph of Rosa 
Raisa was an event which has been sur- 
passed only once in recent years, and 
that was when Amelita Galli-Curci 
flashed unheralded on Chicago one year 


ago as Gilda in “Rigoletto.” Miss Raisa 
stands now at the pinnacle of the dra- 
matic soprano’s art—and she is still in 
her twenties. 


Auditorium Redecorated 


The theater itself seemed new, for the 
boxes, hangings and great panels had 
been redone in gorgeous Venetian red, 
the box seats were covered with old blue, 
the new curtains were the same hue, 
and the proscenium arch was brilliantly 
gilded. The effect was planned by Mrs. 
John Alden Carpenter, and carried out 
under her direction. 

The audience expected the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” as a prelude to the 
opera, but this did not come until the 
close of the first act. After numerous 
curtain calls, Campanini mounted the 
stage, surrounded by the stars of the 
cast, and led the audience in a stirring 
performance of the national hymn, Rosa 
Raisa’s two high B flats rang gloriously 
clear above the orchestra and the other 
voices. The enthusiasm of the throng 
broke loose, and for a few minutes there 
was bedlam. 


Far Removed from “Cavalleria” 


Mascagni’s opera is more solid and 
musically substantial than “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” which was composed twenty 
years earlier. It is not distinctly Italian 
in that it has not the sort of melodies 
that one is accustomed to look for in 
operas with the Italian label. There are 
several good choruses, and some intense 
dramatic writing, but no tunes that the 
audience can hum after leaving the thea- 
ter. The harmonization is es done, and 
the score carefully follows the libretto, 
rising to dramatic heignte when the text 
demands, and sounding commonplace 
where the libretto has no message worth 
delivering. The opera grows progress- 
ively more dramatic, closing with a tre- 
mendous orchestral outburst as the cli- 
max is reached and the lovers die. Mas- 
cagni uses Jsabeau’s ride as the occasion 
for an intermezzo, which portrays the 
conflicting emotions of Isabeau and Folco 
by turbulent clashin together with 
harmonic beauties in the strings. There 
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ROSA RAISA 


Signally Gifted Dramatic Soprano of the Chicago Opera Association, Who Achieved 
a Sensational Triumph in the Title Part of Mascagni’s “Isabeau” at the Open- 


ing of the Opera Season in Chicago. 


(See Page 41) 





is no definite melodic thread such as 
characterizes the familiar intermezzo 
from “Cavalleria.” 


The Argument 


The story of the opera is based on the 
legend of Lady Godiva, who, renamed 
Isabeau, is in this case the ruler’s daugh- 
ter instead of his wife. Advised by his 
evil counseller, King Raimondo orders 
his chaste daughter Jsabeau to select a 
husband in a Tournament of Love. 
Rather than marry someone she does not 
love, Isabeau rejects all of the contesting 
knights, but bestows her ring, in pity, 
not in love, on an outlaw knight, who 
proves to be the king’s nephew. Angry 
at his daughter’s refusal to choose a hus- 
band, King Raimondo orders his people 
to close up their houses and go into 
mourning. Jsabeau pleads for them, and 
her father offers to repeal the order if 
she will ride naked through the streets. 
A peasant, Folco, who has been put under 
Isabeau’s protection by his old grand- 
mother Giglieretta, blushes with shame 
to think that the people are so vile as 


to think ill of gazing on Jsabeaw’s una- 
dorned charms, and resolves to glorify 
her beauty by sprinkling flowers on her 
as she rides by. This he does, and is 
therefore seized and thrust into jail. 
Isabeau, learning from him the purity 
of thought that guided him, falls in love 
with him, but her happiness is_inter- 
rupted by the mob, which rushes in and 
beats Folco to death. Jsabeau seizes a 
dagger and kills herself. The opera thus 
follows tradition by killing off the lead- 
ing characters. 


A Poetic Libretto 


Luigi Illica’s libretto is exceedingly 
oetic. He places the action, not in Eng- 
and, but indefinitely in Europe, in the 
year 1012, “in the fair, far days when 
Legend overspread the world; when, in 
the warm breath of a springtide of ideal- 
ity, the Flower of Fantasy flourished and 

bloomed into the Hero or Heroine, in 
lowly cottages or in the Golden Realms 
ahove—among the children of the glebe 
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Thousands of musicians and music lovers 
are serving under the colors. Affix a one- 


cent stamp next to this notice and hand this 
copy of Musical America to any postal em- 
ployee. It will then be placed in the hands 


of our soldiers or sailors at the front. 
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THEATRICAL “CRISIS”’ 
IN PHILADELPHIA 
BUT MUSIC GAINS 


Concerts Flourish While Theater 
Managers Complain That “‘Best 
Dramatic Productions Fail to 
Attract Patronage’’ — Declare 
Public Is Turning to Orchestra 
and Artists for War Solace— 
Stokowski Appears in Rdle of 
Composer 





Philadeiphia, Nov. 19, 1917. 


HE worst theatrical slump Philadel- 

phia has known in years’ seems 
happily unrelated to an _ exceedingly 
flourishing musical situation. Opera sub- 
scriptions are within 4 per cent. as 
great as the high record figure here. It 
is confidently expected that the slight 
falling off will be made up by the single 
ticket sales. Orchestra season ticket 
holders for both the Philadelphia and the 
Boston series are aS numerous as ever. 
Indeed Leopold Stokowski’s concerts 
draw larger crowds now than ever be- 
fore. This is particularly true with re- 
spect to Saturday nights. Receipts for 
the Friday matinees have been a fixture 
for some years, regulated by the capacity 
of the Academy of Music. But the va- 
cant seats that used to worry the man- 
agement on Saturday nights are now al- 
most invariably occupied. This condition 
prevails even without the bait of dis- 
tinguished soloists. The recent all-Bee- 


thoven concert, for instance, at which no 
visiting virtuoso appeared, attracted one 
of the largest audiences of the autumn. 
Recital patronage is less profuse, but 
that fs an old story here. The war has 
nothing to do with it. 

Meanwhile, theatrical managers are 
calling solemn conclaves to consider and, 
if possible solve, a serious crisis. In 
many cases, and for excellent attractions, 
receipts are fully one-third less than the 
normal. Musical impresarios are em- 
phatically less gloomy for several sub- 
stantial reasons, rather strikingly illus- 
trative of how the realm of Saint Cecelia 
differs from all other provinces in the 
amusement realm. 

In the first place, the appeal of music 
in war time is highly potent. In the 
midst of the most trying times, it has 
richly solaced London, Paris, and it is 
said, Berlin. On the brink of financial 
failure in 1914, the Academie de Musique, 
comfortably used the approach of the 
Teuton hordes as an excuse for shutting 
down France’s most pretentious musical 
establishment. But when the immediate 
peril had passed away both the Opera 
and the Comique opened their doors. 
The Marigny, the Moulin Rouge, even 
some of the legitimate theaters could be 
spared, but music took its triumphant 
stand as a spiritual necessity. 

That state of affairs has its echoes 
here. As the writer can testify from per- 
sonal observation, French “permission- 
aires” crowd the best musical offerings 
in the Gallic capital. Khaki-clad officers 
and “selected” privates on furlough are 
now deeply interested auditors at our 
evening symphony concerts. The case of 
Bushnell Dimond, former musical and 
dramatic editor of the Philadelphia 
Evening Ledger is informative and sug- 
gestive. Mr. Dimond, who is in training 
at Camp Meade obtained a week-end 
leave recently. Returning to this city, 
the critic, who has not seen a play for 
nearly two months, promptly “turned 
down” interesting and commendable dra- 
matic offerings to devote his precious 
evening to aural communion with the art 





[Continued on page 41] 
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The Musical Alliance of the United States 


Conclusive Proof of the Imperative Need for Such an Organization 

















VENTS of momentous importance to the musical life of the country are develop- 
ing with startling rapidity. Before long it will have been made manifest even to 
those who may consider such a movement unnecessary or ill-timed, that it will be 
perhaps the only force that can secure proper recognition of the fact that, especially 
in times of war, music is a human need and consequently that the musical industries 
which are back of music should be preserved at all hazards. 
Within a brief period the Council of National Defense in Washington will publish 
a list of over five hundred industries which will be placed in the “non-essential class.” 
In this class the musical industries were among the first to be scheduled. That is to 
say, that owing to the increasing needs of the Government, in the way of supplies 
and transportation for war purposes, these industries will be virtually suspended in 
their activities until the war is over. They will be denied coal and other supplies 
absolutely needed by them. They will be denied shipments of their products, while a 
large number of the factories that are now producing pianos and other musical in- 
struments, including talking-machines, will be given over to the manufacture of 


munitions of war, or parts of such. 


It is only those who have had a life-long acquaintance with conditions in the musi- 
eal world who can realize what this will mean to those who earn their living by 
music. When the musical industries which have all along supported them, and on 
which they are largely dependent, are suddenly suspended, the music teacher, the 
singer, the organist, the manager who has been accustomed to rely largely upon 
the music store, will find that support no longer exists. 

For these reasons it should be clear that the very first thing we have to do is to 
unite, to co-ordinate, to organize all the forces in the musical world, so that the 
musical life of the nation may be preserved in all its integrity and in its usefulness. 


The Platform Is Noble and Compre- 
hensive 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

I cordially indorse your efforts in be- 
half of a Musical Alliance of the United 
States, as outlined in your address be- 
fore the City Club in Baltimore and of- 
ficially programmed in Nov. 10 issue of 
MusicaL AMERICA. The platform there 
presented is a noble and comprehensive 
one and does credit to your “head and 
heart.” 

I enclose my subscription and consider 
the idea of great importance in further- 
ing the cause of music in this country. 

With best wishes for its entire success, 
I remain, Faithfully yours, 

CHARLES H. DITSON. 

New York, Nov. 10, 1917. 





Indorses Every One of Eight Aims 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Without exception J indorse every one 
of the eight aims of the proposed Mu- 
sical Allianee of the United States. 

Very truly yours, 
DAVID BISPHAM. 

The Royalton, New York, Nov. 10, 
107. 
“Mr. Freund Has Hit the Nail on the 

Head” 

To the Editor of MusSICAL AMERICA: 


The new “Musical Alliance” is what 
America has long waited for and needed. 
Mr. Freund has hit the nail on the 
head, and the results will without doubt 
enable the musicians of this great coun- 


try to bring their art before the public 
in a way that will gain recognition here- 
tofore impossible. 

The only way we can become a mu- 
sical people is to educate the children in 
the public schools, and for municipalities 
to provide funds for the best in music 
to be heard by the masses. America 
can easily become a musical nation. This 
movement will hasten the day when it 
will take its place alongside the other 
nations of the world. The Alliance will 
assist in accomplishing this and much 
more. I am glad to give my hearty sup- 
port and enclose cheque for membership. 

Very sincerely, 
WILLIAM C. CARL, 

Director of Guilmant Organ School. 

New York, Nov. 13, 1917. 





Glad to Co-operate 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


I shall be glad to co-operate with the 
Musical Alliance. My dollar is inclosed 


for membership. I shall see that ade-° 


quate notice is given the organization in 
the Music Supervisors’ Journal. 
Cordially yours, 
(Signed) P. W. DYKEMA. 
The University of Wisconsin School of 
Musie, Madison, Wis., Nov. 10, 1917. 





Distinguished Piano House Joins Organ- 
ization 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I am delighted to have an opportunity 
of placing my name and four others of 





JOHN C. FREUND, President 


home life. 


advancement of musical culture. 


account of nationality. 


BARNETT BRASLOW 


Secretary 





THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


OUNDED to unite all interested in music and in the musical 
industries for certain specific aims: 


1. To demand full recognition for music and for all workers in the musical 
field and musical industries as vital factors in the national, civic and 


2. To work for the introduction of music with the necessary musical instru- 
ments into the public schools with proper credit for efficiency in study. 
3. To induce municipalities to provide funds for music for the people. 

4. To aid all associations, clubs, societies, individuals whose purpose is the 


5. To encourage composers, singers, players, conductors and music teach- 
ers resident in the United States. 
6. To oppose all attempts to discriminate against music or musicians on 


7. To favor the establishment of a National Conservatory of Music. 
8. To urge that a Department of Fine Arts be established in the national 
government and a Secretary of Fine Arts be a member of the cabinet. 


Application for membership by those in sympathy with the aims of the 
Alliance, accompanied by QCne Dollar for annual dues, should be sent to 


Checks, Post Office or Express Orders should be made payable to The Musical Alliance of the U, S,. 


(INC.) 
MILTON WEIL, Treasurer 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York 








our organization in your subscription 
list, and to co-operate in any way that 
I can to make successful the very worthy 
work your paper has undertaken in your 
effort to co-ordinate all the music inter- 
ests of the country. 

Check is enclosed covering member- 
ships of Geo. W. Gittins, A. Dalrymple, 
A. V. W. Setley, J. R. A. Lang, A. D. 
Proudfit. 

Very truly yours, 
ESTEY PIANO Co., 
GEO. W. GITTINS. 
New York, Nov. 15, 1917. 





Pledges Hearty Co-operation 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 

Mr. Birchard has told me about the 
work being inaugurated by yourself and 
Mr. Freund and I feel that I must join 
a movement so important and far-reach- 
ing. As a collaborator of several Amer- 
ican composers, I am closely in sympathy 
with any intelligent effort to promote the 
cause of American music, and in offering 
myself as a member of your Alliance I 
gladly pledge my interest and hearty co- 
operation in the furtherance of its pur- 
pose. Sincerely yours, 

DAVID STEVENS. 


Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass., Nov. 
9, 1917. 





In Full Sympathy with This Great Work 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

I am very happy indeed to enclose my 
check for $1 to become a member of the 
Musical Alliance of the United States, 
and I have gone over the purposes of this 
Alliance, and I want to say that I am in 


full sympathy with this great work. I 
presume the scope of this is large enough 
to include community center work, and 
if not, this seems to me to be an impor- 
tant work that this splendid Alliance 
could contribute to. With sincere re- 
gards and very best wishes, I am 
Yours faithfully, 
MELVILLE CLARK. 
Clark Music Co., Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 
10, 1917. 





Destined to Bring About Great and Bene- 
ficent Changes 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 
Although I am not a musician, either 
professional or amateur, by reason of my 
association with the Community Chorus 
movement, through “Song and Light,” I 
am keenly alive to the importance of 


music as an antidote to all of the ugli- 
ness and vulgarity with which we are 
afflicted. I therefore welcome every ef- 
fort to strengthen its influence, and as 
unification in every field seems to be the 
order of the day, I regard the establish- 
ment of a Musical Alliance as an alto- 
gether desirable thing, destined, perhaps, 
to bring about great and_ beneficent 
changes—a sort of a spiritual Red Cross 
for the healing of the wounds of the 
world. 
Yours very sincerely, 
CLAUDE BRAGDON. 

Cutler Building, Rochester, N. Y., Nov. 

10, 1917. 





Considers the Platform Very Broad 


To the Editor of MustcAL AMERICA: 

I am glad to enclose my check for 
membership in the new “Musical Alli- 
ance.” You are aware that from 1901, 
when I founded The Wa-Wan Press, I 
have given myself over wholly to the 
cause of our national development in and 
through music. During this time the 
storm center of the movement has 
traversed a good deal of territory; the 
important issues have changed with the 
rapid development and alterations in the 
country. Your platform is very broad 
and does not seem to contain any clause 
that one cannot wholeheartedly uphold. 

_ Musical activity does not seem to be 
in need of encouragement in the United 
States. The question now is the best 
forms which such activity should take. 
I think we have arrived at a place where 
sheer bulk of activity is no longer a na- 
tional virtue and where discriminations 
should begin beyond that which the na- 
tion has hitherto exercised. I am hoping 


in the near future to formulate my ideas 
on this matter at greater length for your 
readers. 

With best wishes for your success in 
your new venture, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR FARWELL. 
New York, Nov. 10, 1917. 


STOKOWSKI TABOOS GERMANS 








Philadelphia Orchestra Changes Pro- 
gram in Wilmington at Last Minute 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Nov. 12.—The ef 
fect of the Dr. Karl Muck anthem epi- 
sode reached Wilmington to-night. In 
place of a program which, as announced, 
included the Schubert “Unfinished,” as 
well as a number of other German works, 
announcement was made by telegraph 
from Philadelphia that a symphony by 
Kallinikoff would be presented instead 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra, with the 
“Marche Slav” by Tschaikowsky in ad.- 
dition. 

Wilmington was fairly priding itself 
upon the opportunity of hearing Schu- 
bert’s monumental work and was pos- 
sessed of the belief that the city at large 
was entirely too big to feel the pinch of 
provincialism, when suddenly from Phila- 
delphia and the headquarters of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra the storm broke. 
The entire program was overturned and 
a new one substituted. To Wilmington’s 
credit be it said that thus far there has 
been not the slightest indications of any 
desire upon the part of the supporters 
of the orchestral organization to recant 
in their allegiance. 

“The Star-Spangled Banner” was 
played at the opening of the concert. 
The audience arose and sang and ap- 
plauded. as Se Bs 





Russian Symphony Entertaining Soldiers 
in the Camps 


The members of the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra are showing their pa- 
triotism by giving concerts for the sol- 
diers wherever possible while they are 
on their present tour. It is the first of 
the big orchestras to do such a thing, 
and aside from the dramatic entertain- 
ments which have been given to the 
Plattsburgers by the New York theatri- 
cal managers, nothing else of this mag- 
nitude has been attempted at the camps. 
The first concert took place at Camp Lee, 
Petersburg, Va., on Sunday, Nov. 18, and 
was arranged for by the war work coun- 
cil of the Y. M. C. A. After the con- 
cert the orchestra members were enter- 
tained by the officers of the camp, before 
proceeding to Norfolk, Va., where the fif- 
teenth annual tour of the Russian Sym- 
phony opened. 





Camp Dix Men Vote for Numbers on 
Frieda Hempel’s Program 


Frieda Hempel, the noted opera singer, 
is doing much singing for the soldiers. 
She will visit Camp Dix, at Wrightstown, 
N. J., on Nov. 27, to cheer the 4000 men 
in khaki with a request program. “The 
Last Rose of Summer” won first place by 
a unanimous vote, with “Annie Laurie” 
close behind. The balloting is now on for 
the grand opera number, and Mozart, 
Verdi and Donizetti are the leading can- 
didates. The program will also include 
“Dixie.” Miss Hempel will be the guest 
of honor at the Officers’ Mess preceding 
her concert. 


Mr. Wiederhold to Sing for American 
Soldiers in France 


Albert Wiederhold, the popular bass- 
baritone, sails for France during the last 
days of November, under the auspices of 
the Y. M. C. A. to sing for the soldiers 
“over there.”” Mr. Wiederhold is anxious 
to “do his bit” and has cancelled all his 
concert engagements and his church posi- 
tion to enter upon this work. He has 
consented to be gone from three to six 
months, or more, if necessary. 





Baltimore Musicians’ Union Refuses to 
Play for United States Soldiers 


A Baltimore dispatch announces that 
the Musicians’ Union of Baltimore, Local 
No. 40, refused permission to the mem- 
bers of Ford’s Opera House Orchestra to 
play for the free performance of “Oh, 
Boy” at Camp Meade, the National Army 
camp at Annapolis, Md. 





Production of “Evandro” Postponed 


The production of Stefano Guerrieri’s 
opera “Evandro,” which was scheduled to 
take place on Nov. 11, has been post- 
poned until the evening of Friday, Nov. 
23, at the Madison Square Garden The- 
ater, in New York. An orchestra of fifty 
men, a chorus of forty, and vocal and in- 
strumental soloists will be heard at. the 
same time. 
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RAISA ENTHRALLS CHICAGO AT “ISABEAU” PREMIERE 
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CHICAGO’S OPERA 
SEASON LAUNCHED 
IN BRILLIANT STYLE 


[Continued from page 1] 


and wood or among blonde maidens of 
high degree: the Poetry of People and 
f Kings.” . 

The opera was excellently cast, al 
though the parts were not evenly distrib- 
uted as they should be in an opening 
night opera. The soprano and tenor re- 
ceived the lion’s share of the good music 
to sing, the only other worth while lines 
being two soprano and contralto duets 
sung by Ermyntrude and Ermyngarde, 
lsabeau’s handmaidens. 


Raisa the Supreme Star 


Rosa Raisa was the supreme star of 
the performance. Her voice, which 
‘aused her to be acclaimed as a wonderful 





singer last season, has taken on new 
shades of beauty, and her intelligent 
knowledge and scholarly study of the 
role bore fruit in a convincing dramatic 
personality. She made the character of 
Isabeau one of flesh and blood. The 
first two acts belonged to her, and in the 
third act her singing of the aria “I tuoi 
occhi” was of the kind that warms the 
heart of the listener. The episode of 
the ride was handled without offense. 
For an instant, when Jsabeau threw off 
her cloak and ran off stage to her mount, 
the spectators gasped, thinking they had 
seen her in absolute nudity; but the illu- 
sion was dispelled when she came riding 
by on her palfrey, clothed in skin-tight 
flesh-colored silks. 


Crimi at His Finest 


Giulio Crimi, in the tenor rdéle of 
Folco, did the best singing he has done 
since his début here a year ago. In the 
first act his Falcon Song, “Tu ch’ odi lo 
mio grido,’” and in the last act his im- 
passioned singing of the duet with Raisa, 
made a happy impression. Miss Raisa 














Rimini 





Rimini 


shared honors with him in the dramatic 
finale. 

The first act was inclined to drag, the 
composer not striking his best stride 
until later. The action begins at once, 
without an overture, disclosing the audi- 
ence hall of King Raimondo. A rather 
uninteresting duet. between Giacomo 
timini, as the King, and Constantin 
Nicolay as Messer Cornelius, the chan- 
cellor, was acceptably sung, and imme 
diately thereafter the audience was 
treated to a_ spectacular display of 
smooth, glorious, opulent tone from Rosa 
Raisa. The duet between her and 
Rimini was well done by both singers. 


Two Débutantes 


Caroline Lazzari, an American-born 
contralto of Italian-French parentage, 
made her operatic début as Giglietta, or 
Giglieretta, the grandmother of Folco. 
The réle gave little chance for a display 
of tone, but she interpreted it with 
smoothness, warmth and appealing love 
liness. She made one feel a strong de 
sire to hear her as Dalila, in which Cam- 
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‘‘Isabeau,”’ 
Sharlow as ‘“‘Ermyngarde.”’ 


No. 1—Alfred Maguenat as the ‘“‘Outlaw Knight’ (extreme 
left); Rosa Raisa (seated) as ‘‘Isabeau’’; Giacomo 
(seated) as ‘‘King Raimondo’’; Jeska Swartz as 
“Ermyntrude”’ and Myrna Sharlow as ‘‘Ermyngarde’”’ 
(standing behind Miss Raisa); Constantin Nicolay as 
‘‘Messer Cornelius’’ (standing behind the King); and 
Desire Defrere as the ‘‘Herald.’’ No. 2—Carolina Laz- 
zari as ‘‘Giglieretta.’’ No. 3—Rosa Raisa and Giacomo 
(‘King Raimondo’’). No. 4—Rosa Raisa as 


Giulio Crimi as ‘‘Folco.’’ No. 5—Myrna 


panini intends to feature her later in the 
season vis-a-vis Charles Dalmorés. 

Jeska Swartz, the other débutante, as 
Ermyntrude, was heard in two beautiful 
duets with Myrna Sharlow, the Ermyn- 
garde. The “Cantilena Sacra,” or 
prayer, at the beginning of the third 
act, seemed on first hearing of the opera 
to be the most melodious bit of writing 
in the score. The clear, fresh voices of 
the young contralto and soprano in this 
prayer made it an entrancingly lovely 
song. Alfred Maguenat, as the Plack 
Knight, had only a few measures to sing, 
but he delivered them with excellent tone. 
Desire Defrere, as the Herald, filled his 
part admirably. There was not a weak 
spot in the cast. 


Galli-Curci’s Return 


Amelita Galli-Curci returned to the 
scene of her last season’s triumph Tues 
day evening in “Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
the vehicle of her pre-season tour with 
the Chicago Opera Association. As ever, 


[Continued on page 4] 
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she made the opera an occasion for a 
great personal triumph, and it would 
have been enjoyable even if the rest of 
the réles had been poorly cast, which was 
not the case. We know of no other singer 
whose voice gives one that sense of ab- 
solute perfection that has made Mme. 
Galli-Curci the delight of every lover of 
pure tone. The fine gold of her voice, 
its indescribably lovely texture, make any 
description inadequate. It must be heard 
to be appreciated. The diva’s long rest 
in the Catskills has put her into perfect 
trim for the trying season on which she 
is entering, and she sings—if that be pos- 
sible—even better than last year. After 
the curtain went down on the repetition 
of the Mad Scene she received an impres- 
sive ovation. The Mad Scene has never 
had such singing as she gave it, and the 
cadenzas were the most brilliant display 
of pure tone that could be imagined. The 
flute obbligato, played by Manuel Beren- 
guer, was in itself remarkable for its 
clarity, but Galli-Curci’s voice could 
never be mistaken for it in the imitative 
passages. She played on it as on an in- 
strument, but it is more velvety, more 
divine than the voice of any instrument. 
The nearest description one could give it 
in instrumental terms would be to call it 
a combination of the flute and violin, but 
throbbing with a loveliness that the in- 
struments themselves could never ap- 
proach. She made the first act a thing 
of exquisite charm and had to repeat the 
sextet. . 

Giulio Crimi, as Edgar, did the best 
singing he has ever done in Chicago, and 
he was a more impassioned actor than 
last year. At times in the first act he 
indulged the Italian fault of absolutely 
open tones, but he soon corrected him- 
self. He held the audience in its seats 
through the last scene, in the graveyard, 
which is something of a feat, and re- 
ceived what was almost an ovation at its 
close. Giacomo Rimini was Lord Henry. 
He gave the réle vocal distinction and im- 
bued it with meaning through his intel- 
ligent histrionic treatment. He spoiled 
much of the effect by indulging in imag- 
inary conversations in a stage whisper 
when he was not singing, a habit appar- 
ently learned from watching the movies. 
Arimondi was the traditional Raymond. 
Octave Dua, as Arthur, did some sweet 
lyic singing, and Alma Peterson was an 
acceptable Alice. Giuseppe Sturani con- 
ducted admirably as if the score of 
“Lucia” were something new and fresh 
and joyous instead of one of the most 
shopworn of operas. 


Raisa Again Dominant 


“Aida,” performed Wednesday even- 
ing, served to introduce a new Russian 
tenor, Leone Zinovieff, but its principal 
claim to fame is that it clinched Rosa 
Raisa’s right to be called the world’s 
greatest dramatic soprano. She made 
the opera her own as surely as Galli- 
Curci made “Lucia” hers the night be- 
fore. Something has happened to her 
voice since last season, for all harsh 
edges have been planed away, and the 
voice is full and round, big and packed 
with feeling, a haunting voice. She had 
to repeat “O Patria Mia” in the Nile 
Scene, and the audience tried hard to 
get repetitions of “Ritorna Vincitor” and 
“T Sacri Nomi.” Her voice dominated the 
ensembles. As a histrionic exhibition 
also her Aida has no equal. She made 
her entrance running; after the duet 
with Amneris she sang her lament stand- 
ing, and then fell, doing a half-step to 
the wings instead of the so-called Egyp- 
tian style; and in the triumphal scene, 
and again in the Nile scene, her art was 
supreme. 

Cleofonte Campanini made the opera 
an unusual piece of showmanship, clut- 
tering the stage with supernumeraries 
and musicians, and getting the full pomp 
and elegance out of the score, although it 
was a jarring anachronism to see a col- 
lection of modern tubas, cornets and 
trombones on the stage, played by bespec- 
tacled musicians with sheet music in 
their lyres. The chorus sang as if in- 


spired. 
Zinovieff’s Début 


The new tenor sang the part of Rha- 
dames excellently. His voice is smooth 
and good, and although lacking fire he 
uses it intelligently. Unfortunately his 
stature is far from heroic, and his pigmy 
form looked ridiculously puny in company 
with Ramfis’s six feet six inches, the am- 
plitudinous dimensions of the King and 
the Junoesque form of Amneris. Cyrena 
Van Gordon as Amneris did some excel- 
lent singing, her voice being big and of 


JOSEPH URBAN’S SCENIC CREATIONS IMPART 
SPLENDOR TO METROPOLITAN’S “FAUST” REVIVAL 


Striking Stage Pictures are Feature of Performance of Gounod Work—Event Signalized by Débuts with 
Company of Conductor Pierre Monteux and Thomas Chalmers—Martinelli, Farrar, Rothier, Del- 
aunois and Howard are Other Principals—-McCormack, as “‘Rodolfo,’’ Appears for First Time as 
Member of Gatti’s Forces and Wins Vigorous Applause—Ruth Miller Effects Creditable Début as 
‘“‘Musetta’’—An Indifferent Performance of ‘Boris’? on Second Night—Matzenauer Sings Réle of 
‘‘Marina’? Well—Caruso and Hempel Share Laurels in “‘L’Elisir’’—-Riccardo Martin Returns to 
Metropolitan Stage, Singing ‘“‘Mario’’ 


:* might be presuming somewhat on 

the verity of facts to maintain that 
the revival of “Faust,” brought to pass 
last Saturday afternoon, came in re- 
sponse to any persistent or extensive 
popular outcry for Gounod’s work. For 
the past ten years the opera has been 
slipping from the foothold it once en- 


joyed as the holy of holies in the Metro- 
politan répertoire. With the disappear- 
ance from the scene of those great ones 
who once interpreted it greatly, interest 
in the honeyed score began slowly but 
certainly to languish and the public took 
more and more to the spicier pabulum 
of the moderns. “Fausts” came to be 
fewer and farther between, more and 
more desultory in performance. The 
end came on a popular Saturday night, 
four years ago, when it was pitchforked 
on the stage and carried out in deplor- 
able style. Since then it has lain in 
cold storage, with only now and then a 
few isolated voices calling for its resusci- 
tation. However, the possibilities of rein- 
stating it, even as “Carmen” had been re- 





instated, may well have fascinated a man- 
agement sore beset by the problem of ac- 
ceptable novelties and revivals. Con- 
ceivably the appeal of “Faust” might re- 
assert itself with the help of painstaking 
re-study. Accordingly, the management 
went about the refurbishing with zeal. 

Before a numerous and applausive 
gathering -the opera was presented on 
Saturday in splendrous new scenic ac- 
couterments from the hand of Joseph 
Urban, the only modernist apart from 
the person who dressed “Boris” to ob- 
tain ingress to a house consecrated to 
scenic conventionalities. Principals and 
chorus shone in finery ineffably spick and 
span. The orchestral direction was 
deputed to the new French conductor, 
Pierre Monteux, and there were divers 
features of interest in the allotment of 
parts. The “Walpurgis Night” scene in 
the last act, with its resplendent Pari- 
sian ballet in a classic Grecian setting, 
was revived, after having been dropped 
from local “Faust” presentations since 
the German season in 1886. Outwardly, 
at any event, it was all very absorbing 
and very gorgeous. Whether it is going 


to restore the Metropolitan to its erst- 
while pre-eminence as “Faustspielhaus’’ 
is a quadruped of a different tint. Mau- 
rice Grau had no Urban, it is true. But 
neither has Mr. Gatti a Saléza or a Jean 
de Reszke, a Melba or an Eames, an 
Edouard de Reszke or a Plancon. - 


A Protracted Performance 


Saturday’s recrudescent “Faust,” gor- 
geous and scintillant as spectacle, bore 
in great part the stamp and seal of mu- 
sical mediocrity. Presumably this is 
the best that can be achieved under pres- 
ent circumstances. The representation, 
in the first place, moved at a slow pace, 
due in part to the lethargic tempi at 
which the new conductor ambled through 
much of the score and to the restoration 
of a number of unimportant passages 
usually omitted. Besides, the inclusion 
of the “Walpurgis” scene added a ful] 
twenty minutes to the opera, which on 
Saturday lasted to within five minutes of 
four hours. One recalls the cries of dis- 
tress that have arisen so frequently 
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good timbre, although the lowest part of 
her range sounded a bit weak. James 
Goddard, who sang Ramfis, had a severe 
cold, which showed its effects in infidelity 
to pitch, but the voice itself sounded good. 
Vittorio Arimondi was a sturdy and de- 
pendable King, singing and acting the 
part with authority. Giacomo Rimini 
burst into view of the audience in a grisly 
make-up, painted with blood, and deliv- 
ered Amonasro’s Narrative in a masterly 
and noble manner that won instant com- 
mendation. He brought fire and a firm, 
solid body of tone to his réle, despite the 
fact that he had sung on both of the pre- 
ceding nights. His one vocal fault was 
a little too much sombreness. He acted 
the — of the barbaric king with un- 
usual realism and convincingness for the 
operatic stage. Giordano Paltrinieri, 
tenor, made his début as the Messenger, 
disclosing a sweet voice and good intona- 
tion. Marie Pruzan, making her début 
as the Priestess, sang her lines well, her 
voice being entirely pleasing. 

“Faust,” on Thursday evening, was 
given one of those satisfying perform- 
ances such as make this old opera a well- 
spring of joy to the lover of opera. 
Lucien Muratore, as Faust, established 
anew his right to be considered the legiti- 
mate successor of Jean De Reszke as in- 
terpreter of the romantic réles of French 
opera, and Nellie Melba, as Marguerite, 
sang throughout with the flutelike tonal 
beauty that characterizes her art in its 
best moments. Marcel Charlier conducted 
in impeccable style, following the vag- 
aries of the principals with infinite care. 


Baklanoff’s Local Bow 


Melba and Muratore having been heard 
many times before on the Chicago stage, 
chief interest centered on George Bak- 
lanoff, who, as Mephistopheles, made his 
local début with the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation on this occasion. The Russian 
baritone’s conception of the réle was dis- 
tinctively different from any ever given 
it before. Clothed in dull green with a 
black toga enveloping him, his Mephisto- 
pheles was a somber, malignant fiend, not 
at all the courtly gentleman who usually 
flashes about the stage in flaming red 
tights. He acted with a great deal of 
finesse, and discarded most of the worn- 
out traditional stage business. His si- 
lent laughter as Faust rushed to Mar- 
guerite’s arms was much more effective 
than the customary raucous guffaws. 
Vecally he was not so good, but only be- 
cause the rdle was too low for him. His 
voice was lost in the quartet and trio 
scenes. His singing of the serenade was 
distinctly his own, and his “Le veau 
d’or” was very effective. 


Melba and Muratore 


Melba sang with bird-like quality. 
Her voice sounded as fresh as it did ten 
years ago, notwithstanding that she is 
the only great singer of her generation 
still on the operatic stage. She could 
not look the pare of the young Mar- 
guerite, but she sang it with glorious 


tone, coldly, dispassionately, the Jewel 
Song rippling along like a brook. 

Lucien Muratore is the romantic tenor 
par excellence. Gorgeous tone, superb 
phrasing, deep emotional feeling, splendid 
intonation and a loving regard for the 
subtleties of the music—these are some 
of the reasons why he is incomparable 
in the réle. The “Salut demeure” has 
probably never been sung more beauti- 
fully than he gave it, both in the first 
singing and in the encore. He sang the 
music in a recitative fashion, with more 
care for the meaning of the text than 
for even tempo, and it therefore cast off 
its hackneyed garb and was arrayed in a 
new and more artistic guise. 

Alfred Maguenat’s art has broadened, 
and his excellent Valentine was better 


than ever. He did not overdo the Death 
Scene, making it convincing but not 
grewsome. Jeska Swartz, as Siebel, dis- - 


closed a voice of exceeding beauty, but 
her sense of pitch was hardly good. 
Louise Berat was the best Martha ever 
seen on the Chicago stage. Desire De- 
frere, as Wagner, rounded out a cast of 
unusual distinction. The chorus work 
was the only poor part of the opera. The 
Soldiers’ Chorus lacked swing and some 
of the opening choruses were flat. 


The “Dinorah” Revival 


Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah” was revived for 
Amelita Galli-Curci Friday night. The 
soprano reached her highest mark in this 
production, which was notable in many 
ways. Thrills were not lacking, as, for 
instance, when the theater caught fire 
and Galli-Curci stilled the tumult with 
her voice, or when she fell through the 
bridge over the torrent so realistically 
that a woman shrieked and _ people 
thought the singer had been killed; and 
there was the thrill that comes with the 
discovery of a great voice, the voice in 
— being that of a new contralto, 

arolina Lazzari, an American girl of 
Italian-French antecedents. 

The opera could hardly have been bet- 
ter cast. The stage settings, designed by 
Peter J. Donigan, were spectacular, es- 
pecially the torrent scene, where real 
water cascaded over the rocks. The 
choral singing was unusually fine, and 
the new stage director, Emile Merles- 
Forest, is to be congratulated for the nat- 
uralness of the stage business. The 
minor réles were filled by Campanini’s 
sweetest singers. The opera itself is 
well worth keeping in the repertory as 
long as there is a Galli-Curci to sing 
Dinorah. The reason it has remained un- 
sung in Chicago for sixteen years is 
probably because a Galli-Curci appears 
only once in a generation. The grand 
overture was played as an entr’acte, 
Campanini’s reading of it glowing with 
color. 

The Shadow Song, which is the aeees'e 
best-known aria, sounded even better 
with Galli-Curci dancing before her 
shadow than it does on the concert stage. 
She had to repeat the cadenzas, and she 
was recalled in front of the curtain yn- 


til one wearied of counting the curtain 
calls. An overmastering intelligence 
guides both her singing and her inter- 
pretation of her réles, and she made the 
pallid Dinorah plausible. For sheer dis- 
play of tender, golden, velvety, glorious 
tone nothing like her has ever been heard 
by the present generation of opera-goers. 
Her tones were like so many sparkling 
gems; her phrasing was smooth and beau- 
tifuil, her intonation loving and tender, 
and her execution brilliant. She is the 
vocal marvel of the age. 

Octave Dua, in the tenor buffa rdéle of 
Corentino, sang and acted as if the part 
were made for him. It is rarely that a 
buffa tenor part is given to a singer with 
so refined a voice. Dua’s work was of 
high artistic worth. Rimini’s sturdy bari- 
tone gave distinction to the part of Hoel, 
and he did some excellent singing. Gus- 
tave Huberdeau, making his reappear- 
ance with the company after an absence 
of two years, sang the Hunter’s Song 
with big, full bass tone and splendid in- 
tonation. Giordano Paltrinieri, in the 
minor part of a Sickleman, disclosed a 
sweet tenor voice, somewhat thin in 
quality. 


Carolina Lazzari’s Triumph 


The find of the evening was Carolina 
Lazzari, who, with Margery Maxwell, 
sang a minor réle as a Goatherd. Her 
solo in the second act revealed a con- 
tralto voice that was truly marvellous— 
warm, smooth, velvety, sympathetic, of 
big range and unusual charm, and her 
coloratura work in the cadenzas was bril- 
liant. Her lower notes were a revela- 
tion to one accustomed to the muddy 
tones in the lower register of virtually 
every contralto now on the stage. She 
should become another Scalchi. Despite 
that the audience was waiting for Galli- 
Curci to sing her Shadow Song, which 
immediately follows, the applause burst 
out spontaneously and thunderously, and 
the young contralto was forced to repeat 
the aria. Margery Maxwell made a suc- 
cess on her own account, her voice being 
of a particularly warm, colorful texture, 
and she was absolutely sure of herself. 
The beautiful duet with Lazzari in the 
last scene was encored. 

Riccardo Stracciari will make his 
début on Sunday as Rigoletto, with Galli- 
Curci as Gilda. Genevieve Vix will have 
her first American appearance in 
“Manon,” with Muratore as Des Grieux. 
Anna Fitziu’s début will be accomplished 
in “Tosca,” with Baklanoff as Scarpia. 
Charles Dalmorés will make his reap- 
pearance with the company next week as 
Don José in “Carmen.” Later in the sea- 
son he will sing Samson, probably with 
the new contralto, Carolina Lazzari. 

The Boston Grand Opera Company has 
asked the superior court for an injunc- 
tion to prevent George Baklanoff from 
appearing with the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation or any other opera company 
claiming that the Russian baritone is 
under exclusive contract with Rabinoff’s 
organization. FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 
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Death of “Valentine” in Act 3. Mme. Farrar as “Marguerite” and Thomas Chalmers as “Valentine” 
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when a Wagner work played for more 
than three hours and a half. In the pres- 
ent case it might be highly advisable to 
cut the church scene, for though it is of 
vastly greater musical value than the 
new ballet, it is not dramatically 
indispensable and will tickle the public 
fancy much less than the dance music, 
for all its rank triviality. 


New Conductor Shares Plaudits 


A great deal of applause was expended 
on the singers at the close of each act 
and in this enthusiasm M. Monteux was 
induced to share. There remains, how- 
ever, little to be recorded of his capa- 
bilities at this juncture that was not 
written when he conducted the Civic 
Orchestra concerts last summer. To be 
sure, the impression he exerted was 
something more favorable than in the 
utterances of the symphonic masters, 
which are, after all, music of a very 
different kidney. His control of the or- 
chestra seems more assured, his accom- 
paniments less liable to mischance with 
regard to the singer than they were in 
concert. In the playing of the famous 
waltz there was even observable a cer- 
tain grace. Indeed, the whole perform- 
ance showed earnestness. But, save 
at passing moments, one was_ struck 
afresh by the absence of distinction and 
dominant personality, of elegance, of 
elasticity, of subtle musical feelings. His 
wooden treatment of the love music de- 
prived it of all essential lusciousness and 
elsewhere, too, he affected torpid, elon- 
gated tempi. From periods of drowsy 
monotony he roused himself occasionally 
to spasmodic outbursts of crass and rau- 
cous sonority. Even the ballet music 
of the “Walpurgis” scene did not bring 


into play the delicacy one expects in a 
Frenchman. ~ 

Vocally the performance lacked the 
suavity, the finesse, the taste that 
form the irrefutable attributes’ to 
an exposition of Gounod’s mellifluous 
opera in deference to its native style, 
atmosphere and spirit. Mr. Rothier’s 
Mephistopheles, to be sure, satisfies in- 
sofar as an intelligent and becoming de- 
livery of the music is concerned, though 
the impersonation on its own account is 
not conspicuous for subtlety, refinement 
or distinction. And his French, together 
with that of Mme. Delaunois’s Siebel 
(an exquisite and memorable embodi- 
ment in every respect), soothed the ear 
in a performance otherwise bristling 
with gross outrages on the loveliest of 
languages. The Faust of Mr. Martinelli, 
dramatically acceptable, proved so un- 
fortunate a vocal feat as to invite the 
belief that the tenor was indisposed and, 
therefore, entitled to the charity of 
silence until he essays the part again. 

Perhaps the most gratifying surprise 
of the afternoon was to be found in the 
work of the young American, Thomas 
Chalmers, who, as Valentine, made his 
first appearance at the Metropolitan, of 
which he will doubtless prove one of the 
high lights. The beauty of his voice and 
the intelligence that pervades his work 
are not new facts to music-lovers. It is 
a joy, however, to welcome him to the 
foremost temple of operatic art. He re- 
ceived an ovation, as was meet. Louis 
d’Angelo made a satisfactory Wagner. 

Geraldine Farrar, who re-entered for 
the season as Marguerite, afforded slight 
cause for pleasurable transports by rea- 
son of her singing and furnished a hap- 
hazard portrayal that in its sophisti- 
cated, unsympathetic quality fell far 
short of dramatic conviction and emo- 


tional appeal. It is often advisable to 
disregard precedent in the composition 
of a réle. It is not good counsel, how- 
ever, to do it as Miss Farrar did in her 
entrance and her delivery of the “King 
of Thule” ballad. 

Kathleen Howard gave a humorous 
and incisive performance of Martha. 
The chorus sang well and its evolutions 
were planned with a somewhat keener 
eye to realistic effect than is usual in 
“Faust.” Rosina Galli and the ballet 
scored in the “Walpurgis Night” scene. 
Detailed description of Mr. Urban’s gen- 
erally splendid scenery may be reserved 
for future occasions. The settings of the 
first act, the forbidding cathedral in- 
terior and the Walpurgis scene, with its 
Grecian amphitheatral effect, must be 
singled out for special mention. The 
lighting was good, save when the sun and 
moon exhibited a disconcerting  ten- 
dency to shine at the same time. 

(H. F. P.) 


“Bohéme” Brings McCormack 


There was an audience of Caruso size 
to hear John McCormack in Puccini’s 
“La Bohéme” on Friday evening. The 
famous Irish tenor had, to be sure, sung 
on the Metropolitan stage before as a 
member of Mr. Campanini’s company (in 
Victor Herbert’s “Natoma”), but he had 
never been heard as a Metropolitan Opera 
Company artist.. His singing of Rodolfo 
aroused great enthusiasm and he was 
applauded heartily at the close of his 
narrative in the first act. To our mind, 
he did his best singing in the duet with 
Mr. De Luca in the fourth act. Mr. 
McCormack has much of the lyric qual- 
ity which the music of Rodolfo calls for 
and he possessés the fervor to make it 
telling. He acted the part naturally and 
sincerely. 


Frances Alda, as Mimi, disclosed her 
familiar personation of the rdéle and 
sang, as she has in the past, to the de- 
light of her admirers. Ruth Miller, a 
newcomer from Seattle, made her début 
as Musetta. She has a naturally high 
voice, quite well suited to the demands of 
the part and, considering her nervous- 
ness in making a New York début, it 
may be said that she effected a credit- 
able beginning. As Marcello, the Italian 
baritone, Giuseppe De Luca, sang and 
acted with true distinction. He is one 
of the greatest artists in Mr. Gatti’s 
company. Andres de Segurola, as Col- 
line, gave his remarkably drawn _ por- 
trayal of Murger’s philosopher. He has 
not been in better voice in a long time 
and sang his song in the last act most 
affectingly. Mr. Didur was a _ good 
Schaunard, Mr. Leonhardt able as Alcin- 
doro, Mr. Audisio the Parpignol, Mr. 
Reschiglian the Sergeant. As Benoit 
Pompilio Malatesta gives a ridiculous 
burlesque of what the character should 
be. Why burlesque it? Gennaro Papi 
was the conductor. (A. W. K.) 


“Boris” Retains Its Hold 


A tradition of some years’ standing 
dedicates the second night of the. opera 
season to the serious business of music 
drama. Serious music drama connotes 
Wagner and that master generally comes 
in for attention as soon as the first night 
ecstasies have been put out of the way. 
This year, having jettisoned its Wag- 
nerian cargo at the twelfth hour, the 
Metropolitan found itself obliged to look 
to Russia for salvation. “Boris” is an 
ever-present source of help, being the 
greatest work in that house’s répertoire 
outside of Wagner, and the only thing 
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that can be conjured up in the way of 
partly conceivable substitution. The 
vivid and pulsating denotement of an 
era when czars still reigned in Muscovy, 
but when the blind, unreasoning passions 
of a malleable proletariat were no less 
wayward and variable than in this un- 
happy age, has maintained its grip on 
New York music-lovers, whatever the 
vicissitudes through which its perform- 
ances have passed in the space of four 
years. Popular in the superficial sense 
it has not been, but where other works 
faded and died on the same stage, it 
has survived. 

Last week’s “Boris” was not calculated 
to inscribe itself on the tablets of mem- 
ory. Worthy in certain of its individual 
features, the performance, as a whole, 
was about the feeblest and least arrest- 
ing ever seen here. Moreover, an un- 
usually small audience evinced scanty 
enthusiasm. The cast differed nothing 
from those of the past, except in the sub- 
stitution of Mme. Matzenauer for the 
discarded Mme. Ober in the part of the 
Polish princess, Marina—an undeniably 
grateful change, even on purely artistic 
grounds. Nevertheless, the representa- 
tion fell far short of previous ones in 
atmosphere, incisiveness, puissant sug- 
gestion. How much the want of general 
distinction may be charged to the orches- 
tral direction and the work of the chorus, 
which is failing in the spirit, the finish 
and the power that used to characterize 
it in this opera, is manifest in the fact 
that the separate impersonations sized 
up to their usual measure. 

Mr. Papi, who succeeds to the baton 
with which a Toscanini and a Polacco 
used to make incandescent the tremen- 
dous accents of Moussorgsky, conducted 
in a fashion that inhibited almost com- 
pletely the prodigious vigor, vitality and 
cutting stress of this granitic score. 
Worse than the way he tamed ferocious 
rhythms and eviscerated mordant fig- 
ures was the slovenliness of his accom- 
paniments, whereby chorus and orches- 
tra repeatedly parted company. The 
stupendous cathedral scene and that in 
the ezar’s chamber lost their electrical 
quality and simmered drowsily.  Per- 
haps Mr. Papi will eventually get his 
bearings. But whether he will ever ap- 
prehend the stern, barbaric spirit of 
this opera is a question that must re- 
main for the present in abeyance. 

Mr. Didur’s Boris—newly attired in 
the second act—preserved all those qual- 
ities that have made it a figure of pre- 
eminent distinction for a long time. Mr. 
Althouse, the Dimitri, sang in his very 
best style, while the Pimenn of Mr. 
Rothier and the Schouisky of Mr. Bada 
proved, as ever, the finest things these 
artists do. Mme. Matzenauer’s Marina, 
but for some strained upper tones, thor- 
oughly rejoiced the ear as well as the 
eye, for the contralto, grown extraordi- 
narily lithe, sang gloriously. And the 
characterizations supplied by Mmes. 
Mattfeld, Sparkes and Howard won the 
customary approval, while Sophie Bras- 
lau was new and admirable as Theodore. 
Mr. Ordynsky’s stage management dif- 
fered from that of his predecessor only 
in a different performance of the pol- 
onaise, which eliminated the stately pro- 
cessional element characteristic of the 
dance and substituted a kind of ornate 
choreography that served, above all, to 
provide a conspicuous entrance for 
Marina. (H. F. P.) 


“L’Elisir d’ Amore” 


It is four years since the writer 
last heard Caruso as Nemorino. And 
that was at the Berlin Royal Opera, 
with the Kaiser (with his family) at- 
tending in the smaller royal box as one 
of the most enthusiastic among the audi- 
ence. The prices for tickets had, of 
course, been duly raised in conform- 
ance with the “high-jinks” character of 
the event. Peace and prosperity pre- 
vailed over all and people attended that 
Caruso performance as a cult. Inci- 
dentally, the tenor had one of his best 
evenings that night, vocally and other- 
wise. 

How everything has changed since 
then! To-day sanguinary killing has be- 
come the order of the hour, and “L’Elisir 
d’Amore” was given at the Metropolitan 
under a war-veil, as it were, with a 
Caruso whose remarkably virile tenor 
seemed to lack its erstwhile metallic ring 
in the middle and lower registers. And 
yet, one was compelled again to admire 
the incomparably perfect placing of his 
voice, the buoyant attacks and the fas- 
cinating style of this unique . tenor. 


Caruso really only found himself in his 
“Una furtiva lagrima,” which he did 
sing with a dramatic force that not only 
brought down the house, but also in- 
spired the more ill-bred among the audi- 
tors to break up the performance after 
it had again been resumed. As an im- 





the Scarpia which has gone down in 
operatic history. Others in the cast were 
Rossi, Malatesta, Bada, Reschiglian and 
Sophie Braslau. 

The scenery of the first and second 
acts has been changed, not completely to 
the best advantage. The orchestra at 














Mme. Farrar as “Marguerite” in the Church Scene 


personator the singer evinced much droll 
humor that seemed to please the audience 
greatly, but which compared none too 
favorably with Caruso’s impersonation 
at the Berlin Royal Opera. In every re- 
spect his equal was Frieda Hempel’s 
Adina. Never have we heard the sil- 
very, bell-like quality of the prima 
donna’s soprano to such splendid advan- 
tage. Never has her tone-production 
seemed so smooth, nor have her colora- 
tura passages seemed so effortless. Alto- 
gether a marked improvement. A singer 
of the German school? Perhaps, but a 
very great artist withal; an artist that 
enthused many a hearer. An additional 
source of delight was Hempel’s vivacious, 
graceful acting of the réle, characterized 
by much spontaneity of temperament. 

Further to be commended was the 
mercurial Dulcamara of Adamo Didur; 
the vocal and dramatic interpretation 
of a consummate artist that made one 
forget a slight exaggeration here and 
there. The Sergeant Belcore of Scotti 
was the master interpretation of a rou- 
tined artist. As singer and actor the 
artist was expressive, though vocally 
not at his best. The soprano of Lenora 
Sparkes was pléasing—when heard. As 
a whole, however, the performance 
seemed lacking in spiritedness and aban- 
donment. Signor Papi, as the conductor 
of the orchestra, did his duty, scarcely 
more. 

The chorus and mise en scéne were ef- 
fective—vocally impressive the one and 
tastefully arranged the other. 

(O. P. J.) 


“Tosca” on Monday Night 


“Tosca” was the offering Monday 
night. Riccardo Martin was scheduled 
to appear as Cavaradossi, but because 
of his indisposition he was replaced by 
Martinelli. The whole performance went 
with a dash; Martinelli was the same 
sympathetic Cavaradossi; Farrar, as 
Tosca, arose to superb heights in the 
“Vissi d’Arte” aria and in the duet with 
her lover in the final scene; Scotti was 


moments was immoderately forte and in 
the last part desperately off pitch, but 
this could not detract from Moranzoni’s 
spirited and intelligent conducting. 

(A. H.) 


“Traviata” Ends the Week 


The first Saturday night brought 
“Traviata” and the usual week-end Verdi 
throng. The performance was no more 
than conventional, although Miss Hempel 
had some excellent moments. Miss 
Hempel came in for a significantly large 
share of applause from these votaries of 
Italian opera. 

Carpi was acceptable if not strongly 
effective when the intruding tremolo was 
not permitted to mar the naturally good 
quality of his organ. De Luca, of course, 
was an impressive Father. Moranzoni 
conducted with animation. (A. H.) 





Miss Cheatham Speaks at _ Rialto 


Theater 


Kitty Cheatham was invited to address 
the audience at the Rialto Theater last 
Saturday morning at one of the weekly 
educational concerts given for school chil- 
dren. Miss Cheatham explained the sig- 
nificance of the Surprise Symphony by 
Haydn, which was played by the orches- 
tra. The audience applauded her re- 
marks with enthusiasm. 





Harold Land, baritone, appeared re- 
cently in the “Holy City” at St. An- 
drew’s Church, Yonkers, also in the 
“Song of Thanksgiving’ at Old St. 
John’s Church, Yonkers. 


MUCH EXPECTED OF 
YOUNG MAX ROSEN 


Another Auer Pupil to Make His 
American Début—Will Play 
Here Jan. 11 


A new violinist will be presented for 
approval when, on the evening of Jan. 
11, Max Rosen makes his bow at Car- 


negie Hall. 

Following close on the heels of the 
sensational success of Jascha Heifetz 
comes young Rosen, who is the second 
of the younger trio of pupils of Leopold 
Auer (the others being Heifetz and 
Seidel) who were spoken of several years 
ago as being the most brilliant new prod 
ucts of this famous master. According 
to all reports, Heifetz, Rosen and Seidel 
comprise a group of violinists similar to 
the first Auer group, Elman, Parlow and 
Zimbalist, who first established the fame 
of Leopold Auer in America. 

Though born in Roumania, Rosen is 
an American, having been brought up on 
New York’s East Side. His first in- 
struction was given him by his father 
and he was later taught in New York 
by Bernard Sinsheimer, who took a great 
interest in his playing, and who six 
years ago brought him to one of the 
monthly meetings of the New York “Be- 
hemians,” where young Rosen played the 
Mendelssohn Concerto for the members 
who were present, gaining the approval 
of such noted musicians as Franz Kneisel, 
Rubin Goldmark, and several of the other 
prominent members of the club. It was 
due to the efforts of Mr. and Mrs. James 
Goldmark and Rose Lubarsky of New 
York that the boy was presented to 
Kathleen Parlow, who heard him and 
considered him so talented that she 
recommended him to Professor Auer. 

He left for Europe in the spring of 
1912, giving a recital at Cooper Union 
March 9 of that year. Unable to obtain a 
passport to enter Russia on account of 
his being a Jew, he was obliged to re- 
main in Berlin and study with Willy Hess 
for the Winter, following which he had 
three years of instruction with Auer. 

He has concertized in Germany, Hol- 
land and Scandinavian countries, where 
his playing has aroused the same favor 
that has been bestowed on Heifetz. It is 
stated that he will arrive in America in 
December, and that Professor Auer will 
come with him. 

Haensel & Jones are to manage the 
Rosen tour. 








Marie Louise Wagner Sings for Platts- 
burgers 


Marie Louise Wagner, the New York 
soprano, is another artist who is trying 
to do her “bit” toward entertaining the 
soldiers in the different training camps. 
On Oct. 20 Miss Wagner and Lada, the 
dancer, gave a joint program at Platts- 
burg. The singer’s program numbers in- 
cluded an aria from “Hérodiade” and a 
group of English songs made up of Thay- 
er’s “My Laddie,” “To a Messenger,” by 
La Forge, and “Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginia.” 


HE SOURCES of the 
POWER of MUSIC by 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 








Dear MusIcCAL AMERICA: 

What is the attitude of musicians and 
music lovers throughout the country 
with regard to the expulsion of German 
opera by the directors of the Metro- 
politan, and with regard to the ban put 
by some cities, like Pittsburgh, not only 
on Kreisler but on all German artists 
and even on all German music? 

Let me say that, with exceptional op- 
portunities of gauging the situation, it is 
my conviction that there is nothing like 
a unanimous attitude. 

The attitude varies all the way from 
sullen, barely concealed anger and con- 
tempt from what I would call “the old 
German musicians,’ who have never be- 
come Americanized and never will be, to 
almost delirious exultation on the part 
of the English, French, Italian, Russian 
musicians here, many of whom seem to 
feel that they will get a fair show now 
that the strangle-hold which they claim 
the Germans have always had on our 
musical life has been loosened, if not re- 
moved. In sympathy with the latter are 
some American musicians and the ex- 
treme patriots, many of whom have little 
real interest in music. 

The position of most American mu- 
sicians and music lovers lies somewhere 
in between these two extremes, though it 
must be admitted that in some places the 
flame of patriotism fanned by the Muck 
incident, seems to have left nothing but 
a wild desire to banish everything Ger- 
man, even the very name, from one’s 
thoughts. 

It is not my opinion that Dr. Muck’s 
insult to the Flag has had nearly as 
much to do with developing the extreme 
position taken by some Americans as 
what is now known as “The Rape of Bel- 
gium!” 

You see, at the time the first great 
atrocities were committed we were not 
at war with Germany. It was not ex- 
pected we would be and so we were able 
to consider what happened, with judicial 
calmness. At first there was a feeling 
of incredulity that such horrors could 
be, later astonishment, finally deep re- 
sentment, even before a state of war had 
been declared. This feeling of resent- 
ment, intensified and confirmed by the 
revelations of our former Ambassadors 
Gerard, Van Dyke and Morgenthau, has 
become an active factor in the musical 
situation in this country. 

You see, Americans might have for- 
gotten the Muck affair, but never the 
crimes committed on the _ Belgians, 
French, Serbians, Rumanians and Ar- 
menians. 

* oa * 

If you were to ask the question: “Do 
Americans, on the whole, take the ex- 
treme attitude against everything Ger- 
man that some cities, outside New York, 
have taken?” 

The reply should be: “They do not.” 

All the evidence goes to show that such 
resentment as they feel is not directed at 
the German composers of the past. 

As one lady put it: “I can get along 
without Fritz Kreisler, though he’s a de- 
light, but I cannot get along without 
Beethoven!” 

Another said: “Ought we to be liter- 
ally pouring money into the pockets of 
these German artists, when our own 
American artists need it, not to speak 
of the appeals of the Red Cross and other 
War Relief funds?” 

With sincere music lovers there seems 
to be a feeling of sadness that they must 
bow before the popular storm and give 
up the music of the great German com- 
posers, even for a time. 





Most American music lovers draw the 
line between the German composers, who 
had nothing to do with this war, and 
contemporary German artists, especially 
those now in this country, whom they as- 
sociate with present-day German aims, 
policies, and the crimes the Teutons are 
said to have committed. 

* * ok 


The extreme attitude taken by Pitts- 
burgh, and which virtually forced the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra to re- 
move all German music from its pro- 
grams, if it wished to appear in the 
“smoky city,” provoked some drastic 
comment in the New York Tribune. This 
resulted in a reply from Samuel Harden 
Church, president of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute in Pittsburgh. 

In this reply, defending the embargo 
put on German music, Mr. Church states 
that it is Germany which has made war 
upon the humanities and upon the human 
spirit itself, and that it is no time to 
urge the finer things of life while Ger- 
many pursues her international debauch 
of murder, outrage and plunder. Fur- 
ther, says Mr, Church, nothing but the 
lasting scorn of human society can sting 
the arrogant German nation into a pen- 
itence that will make safe and good 
neighbors of them. 

The fallacy of Mr. Church’s argument, 
it seems to me, is that Beethoven, Bach 
and Brahms, Schumann and Schubert, 
Mendelssohn and Mozart, did not lead 
the Germans “to pursue an international 
debauch of murder, outrage and plun- 
der,” but did their utmost to lead them 
the other way, though a good many peo- 
2% think they made a pretty poor job 
of it. 

When the war is over, though that 
may not be for several years yet, and 
time has enabled nature to get in her 
healing power, we shall go back to the 
cult of the German composers, simply 
because they belong not to the Huns of 
to-day but to all humanity for all time. 

* * * 


“The groundlings,’ as Hamlet called 
them, who go to the opera, positively 
shiver with ecstasy when the great tenor 
or baritone explodes with an outburst of 
vociferous tone, like a bursting shell of 
shrapnel. 

Last season, or the one before, I re- 
ferred to this and, as an illustration of 
my plea that such vocal explosions are 
inartistic to a degree, and indeed harm- 
ful to the human voice, I used the sing- 
ing of “Celeste Aida” in the first act of 
that opera, by the illustrious Caruso. 

Rhadames, you know, is left alone on 
the stage. Aida, Amneris and the High 
Priest have gone. Rhadames sings the 
“Celeste Aida,” which is a reverie, a 
soliloquy. The plot has already developed 
to show that Amneris, the King’s daugh- 
ter, is in love with Rhadames, and be- 
ginning to be jealous of Aida, a slave. 
Rhadames has to use extreme caution to 
prevent a catastrophe. 

With these facts in mind, I wrote that 
Caruso’s singing of this aria, especially 
when he closes with the full force of his 
lungs and emits a tone that could be 
heard not only by Aida but by the entire 
population of Egypt, including the Be- 
douins of the Desert, was _ inartistic, 
wholly outside the situation, and ap- 
pealed only to those who like the tenor 
best when he is navigating the high C’s. 

I admitted that Jean de Reszke and 
other great ones had done the same 
thing. 

I even admitted that Caruso’s diffi- 
culty in the matter lay in the fear that 
the public might think he was losing his 
voice if he did not yell out the “Celeste 
Aida,” but sang it mezza di voce, as it 
should be sung, and as he alone can sing 
it to perfection. 

Whereupon I was promptly called to 
account by certain learned ones—Italians 
among others—who insisted that, in the 
original score, Verdi had_ distinctly 
marked various fs and ffs into it but, 
more than that, had marked the finale 
of the romanza ffffff! 

As ad never seen the original score 
I had nothing to say. 

So you can imagine my satisfaction 
when the other day W. J. Henderson. 
the erudite and venerable “observer of 
musical events” for the New York Sun 
(is that title right, Mr. Henderson?) 
wrote as follows: 

“It is to be regretted indeed that the 
temptations of Verdi’s most strenuous 
style, as disclosed once again in the last 
pages of the Nile scene, should lead sing- 
ers to try to attain here the exciting 
success of the evening. But the unpalat- 
able truth is that most contemporaneous 
performances of ‘Aida’ are attuned to the 
general key of these pages. The even- 
ing begins with vociferation and some- 
times even ends with it.” 

Now let us see what Mr. Henderson 
has to say on the issue I brought up. 

“Mr. Caruso,” says Mr. Henderson, “is 
without question the chief offender. It is 
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Olive Kline, American soprano, familiar to concert-goers everywhere. 
Viafora sketched her “from life,” knitting paraphernalia and all. 





he who sets the pace in ‘Celeste Aida.’ In 
Verdi’s score the romanza is plentifully 
sprinkled with directions to sing pianis- 
simo. Many of these directions are dis- 
regarded by the famous tenor. He fin- 
ishes the air in wilful opposition to the 
wishes of the composer, who writes for 
the repeated words, ‘Un trono vicino al 
sol,’ ending on a high B flat ‘ppp,’ then 
‘diminuendo,’ and on the final tone ‘mor- 
endo.’ The accompaniment at this point 
is for violins in the high register, 
marked ‘ppp’ with pizzicato notes for the 
other strings. Mr. Caruso delivers this 
closing passage in full voice, with a peal- 
ing trumpet tone, which stirs the house 
to tumultuous applause. It is the sacri- 
fice of pure musical beauty and finished 
vocal art to the spectacular element in 
singing, the high note.” 

Thus spake Zarathustra Henderson! 

Now Caruso knows all this. He is 
far more intelligent, far better posted, 
than most people have any idea of. He 
knows how the romanza should be sung, 
but he’s afraid to do it. He’s afraid if 
he doesn’t appeal to the groundlings he 
will lose his popularity. I have heard 
Caruso tell of his first appearance in 
Buenos Aires years ago. They called 
him “a fake’—said he was not the real, 
simon pure Caruso because he didn’t yell 
as he used to do when he sang for the 
original talking-machine records. ‘They 
had those records, exclaimed the people 
of Buenos Aires. Caruso said it took 
some time before he was able to win the 
public over. 

Do you wonder that with such experi- 
ences the great tenor hesitates to adopt 
the truly artistic policy? 

I believe, with Mr. Henderson, that 
Caruso has the power, has the authority 
with the public to break away from tra- 
dition in such matters, which, by the bye, 
has ruined many a fine voice. It is his 
opportunity to set a glorious example. 

I would like to say to him: “Most 
illustrious caricaturist! (I have a per- 
sonal reason for this—you should see the 
caricature he made of your poor Me- 
phisto! It’s the limit!) Most illustrious 
caricaturist! I would say, did you ever 


realize that, after all, the greatest ap- 
plause you get at the Metropolitan comes 
when with consummate grace and charm, 
you have sung ‘Una furtiva lagrima’ in 
‘L’Elisir d’Amore’? 

Think it over, most illustrious carica- 
turist! and think also that yours is the 
power to set a good example to all sing- 
ers who believe the public is to be won 
when they split the heavens with voci- 
feration, but finally only succeed in split- 
ting their own voices! 

x * * 

Writing about “L’Elisir d’ Amore” re- 
minds me to ask you whether you read 
the notice in the New York Tribune of 
its performance the other night? 

The proofreader made the critic speak 
of it as “L’Elisir d’ Amori,” refer to the 
smoothness of Caruso’s “degato” and eall 
the conductor “Signor Pope.” 

Poor Papi! 

And then Max Smith adds to the musi- 
can camouflage by writing in the New 
York American that “Caruso finds a 
musical rival in the violinist Heifetz, and 
for once the star of Enrico was over- 
shadowed, if not eclipsed, in the musical 
firmament and strangely enough by a 
mere stripling.” 

Max was contrasting the enthusiasm 
over Heifetz’s first appearance with or- 
chestra at Carnegie Hall, in the after- 
noon, with the enthusiasm over Caruso’s 
singing that night at the Metropolitan 
in “L’Elisir d’ Amore.” 

However, Caruso can console himself. 
He will pay a much larger income tax 
than Heifetz. The amount will be over 
$50,000, which will give you some idea 
of the colossal income, from all sources 
in this country, including royalties on 
records, of the world’s greatest tenor, 

* * * 

When I read in the papers that 
“Faust” was to be revived at the Metro- 
politan “with new costumes, new scen- 
ery,” all of which was to be strictly in 
accordance with historical accuracy and 
further, that Mephisto was to discard the 
flaming red costume, to which opera 


[Continued on page 8] 
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goers have been accustomed for years, and 
would appear in black, so as not to 
frighten the timorous maidens of the 
German Chorus, I was all excitement. 
Then there were to be several débuts, 
that of Pierre Monteux as conductor, 
of Thomas Chalmers as Valentine, of 
Raymond Delaunois as Siebel, and of 
Kathleen Howard as Murthe — besides 
which we were to see how Geraldine 
Farrar, after her experience with the 
“movies,” would act as Marguerite and 
how Martinelli would acquit himself as 
Faust. 

Fond memories of Nordica, Eames, of 
Edouard de Reszke, of Pol Plancon, and 
especially of Adelina Patti as Marguerite 
came over me as I was steered into my 
seat through the darkened auditorium, 
by the kindly usher. When I grew accus- 
tomed to the gloom I realized that I was 
surrounded by about seventeen maidens 
of uncertain age, all diligently “knitting 
socks for soldiers.” It got on my nerves! 

Martinelli sang well, altogether too 
well in the first scene, where he is sup- 
posed to be an old man. However, if 
his dramatic powers are as yet unde- 
veloped he pleased the eye and the ear. 
The audience evidently liked him. ' 

As for La Geraldine, she scarcely sug- 
gested Goethe’s innocent heroine, es- 
pecially as on her entrance she appeared 
with a very chic French hat, or was it 
a bonnet, or only some blue ribbon’? In 
the love scene in the garden she dis- 
played considerable passion, indeed, “the 
final kiss” given to Faust in that scene 
came perilously near duplicating the im- 
cond | osculation given by Emma Ab- 


- bott, now departed from us, and over 


which the sporting element of the 
Jeunesse dorée used to hold stop watches 
and declare that it lasted exactly two 
minutes and thirty-two seconds. But 
then, La Geraldine always did like Mar- 
tinelli. 

In the scene where Valentine dies curs- 
ing Marguerite, this talented prima 
donna posed and posed and posed, just 
as she posed, posed, posed later in the 
church scene. Was that the effect of the 
“movies.” 

How I recall the great ones in that 
scene with Valentine, their frantic ap- 
peal, then the final collapse over Val- 
entine’s body! Perhaps the stage man- 
ager fixed it so that it might accord with 
the new dresses and the new scenery, for 
now Marguerite, leaning on Marthe, 
decorously follows the corpse of Valen- 
tine as it is borne off the stage by the 
soldiers. 

Chalmers made a distinct success as 
Valentine, a success all the more notable 
as in the death scene he got little or no 
help from Marguerite, who seemed to 
take his sudden taking off with sweet 
complacency! 

The applause given Chalmers when he 
appeared to answer half a dozen curtain 
calls was the heartiest, most spontaneous 
of the evening. He deserved it. 

Léon Rothier, as Mephisto, was true 
to all traditions. He is an artist to the 
finger tips. 

As for Kathleen Howard, her Marthe 
was one of the best things she has ever 
done. She sang well, did not over-act, 
as so many of her predecessors have 
done, and was so natural that she made 
the réle stand out and so materially aided 
the performance, 

Of Pierre Monteux, the conductor, I 
scarcely know what to say. There were 
times when his conducting was of a very 
high order. Then again he seemed to 
slacken off and things dragged: How- 
ever, the audience applauded him and 
from what I could hear he won a suc- 
cess, if not a triumph. 

Urban’s scenery, notably Faust’s stu- 
dio, the church interior, was a departure 
and a notable artistic advance. The 
flat, green Christmas or chestnut tree, 
however, in the garden scene, seemed out 
of place. It was so obviously artificial. 
The scene of the kermesse was realistic 
yet artistic. It broke all records, as they 
say. The chorus acquitted itself nobly, 
while Monteux conducted with spirit and 
keen appreciation of the situation. 


The costumes were fine, almost too fine. 
One could scarcely credit those soldiers 
had been to the wars! Perhaps, how- 
ever, they had had time to wash, brush 
up, get a face massage and be mani- 
cured! 

The setting of the Walpurgisnight 
scene was a marvel of classic beauty. 

Rosina Galli and her aid, Bonfiglio, as 
usual won the honors of the ballet. 

But I missed the abandon of former 
years. There were times when the ballet 
was so very, very proper that I thought 
I was witnessing a dance gotten up by 


the Dorcas Society at a church fair. No 
wonder F'aust wanted to get away when 
he spied Marguerite on the balcony 
and was only held back by Mephisto 
treating him to a dose of jiu jitsu! 

All in all, the revival was notable and 
does Gatti and his assistants all possible 
credit. It should crowd the house at 
every performance. 

* * * 

A correspondent to the New York 
limes asks this question: 

“If, as Dr..Muck says, ‘art knows no 
frontier,’ will he explain why his coun- 
try’s allies intern a French non-combat- 
ant opera singer, Dinh Gilly, who de- 
sires to come to America?” 

Another correspondent to the Times 
says: 

“Does Dr. Muck remember how the 
Germans treated the French artists who 
were in Germany at the outbreak of the 
war? Does he recall the case of the dis- 
tinguished French violinist, Henri Mar- 
teau, who was thrown into prison at the 
outbreak of the war? 

“Does he recall the case of Jascha 
Heifetz, the Russian violinist, who was 
detained in prison in the military camps 
in Germany for two years?” 

How about the case of Emmy Destinn? 

It might be objected that Dr. Muck 
should not be held responsible for the 
attitude or the acts of the German Gov- 
ernment. But he can be held responsible 
when his own attitude is exactly in line 
with that of the German Government. 

By the bye, did you see the ridiculous 
special cable to the Times last Monday, 
to the effect that many newspapers in 
tome were publishing from New York 
denials by cable from Gatti of the re- 
ports circulated there that the Metro- 
politan Opera House was the center of 
German propaganda. One _ publication, 
Idea Nazionale, gave a list of American 
papers from which it copied reports of 
German influence in the opera house. 
Among these papers MUSICAL AMERICA 
was mentioned. 

That appeals to my sense of humor. 
Here is your Editor in his old age, travel- 
ing over the country, delivering patriotic 
addresses, and for years past the leader 
of the great movement to free this coun- 
try from all foreign domination in music, 
held up as a German propagandist. It 
illustrates, however, the methods which 
are unquestionably being used by German 
emissaries everywhere, to cause disturb- 
ance and trouble among the allies and 
those who are in sympathy with them. 
But some of the methods used are so ut- 
terly ridiculous that they will fail of 
their dastardly purpose, especially as 
among the methods these agents employ 
are the columns of obscure newspapers 
notoriously venal. 

* *” * 


To the columns of the Sunday edition 
of the New York World “Our Mary” 
Garden of “Thais,” “Le Jongleur,” “Pel- 
léas et Mélisande,” fame is contributing 
a series of analyses of men. 

“Men are always interesting,” says 
Miss Garden. “They simply cannot help 
it. If it were not for the interest and 
amusement that men and their antics 
provide, a large class of my sisters would 
die of mental and physical atrophy. It 
takes men to get a woman really amused. 
Alas! Most of the poor things believe 
it is the women who are amusing them. 
That is one of the most absorbing facts 
relative to men—their enormous powers 
of self-deception. And that brings me 
to the first and fundamental thing I 
found out about men—that they are all 
childish. Whenever you get very far un- 
der the veneer of a man, no matter what 
his stature, you are certain to find this 
boyishness, this naiveté, and when you 
do find it, you have discavered the inner 
and most charming quality of men. They 
all have it, thank the Lord. Men are 


fundamentally simple and direct. Nature’ 


made them males, creatures who were 
made to perform a great simple service, 
to be sacrificed to the survival of the 
female and the young.” 

It would be very interesting to know 
how the men who have had the honor of 
Mary’s acquaintance feel when they read 
this candid expression of opinion about 
them, says 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 





Zoellners Play Novelties on Tour 


Recent successful appearances of the 
Zoellner Quartet have included a recital 
at the Huron College School of Music at 
Huron, S. D., on Nov. 1; at the North 
Dakota Agricultural College at Fargo, 
N. D., on Nov. 5, and before the Lieder- 
kranz Society of St. Louis on Nov. 10. 
In these programs they have introduced 
a Suite for two Violins and Piano by 
Emanuel Moor and Napravnik’s Quartet, 
Op. 28. Other novelties have been Ar- 
thur Hartmann’s “Hymnus” and H. T. 
Burleigh’s “Deep River,” arranged for 
string quartet by A. Walter Kramer. 
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CRIMI AS ‘*FOLCO” - 


The sensational success of “‘Folco’ in 
‘“Isabeau” achieved by Giulio Crimi is un- 
forgetable. Crimi created the part of 
“Folco” in Italy and for the first time in 
this country at the Auditorium with the 
Chicago Opera Association. 
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LISZT EPIC SUPERBLY 
PLAYED BY STRANSKY 


‘Dante’ Symphony Featured by 
Philharmonic—Helen Stan- 
ley a Worthy Aide 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra. Con- 
ductor, Josef Stransky. Concert, Car- 
negie Hall, Evening, Nov. 15. Soloist, 
Helen Stanley, Soprano. The Program: 


Overture, oe Weber; Aria, 
“‘Infelice,” Op. 94, Mendelssohn; Varia- 
ations on an Original Theme, “Enigma,” 
Elgar; Aria of “Lia” from “L’ Enfant 
Prodigue,’ Debussy; “Dante” Symphony, 
Liszt. 


One of the most beneficent results of 
the late Joseph Pulitzer’s stipulation in 
favor of an increase of Liszt on the Phil- 
harmonic programs has shown itself in 
the steady cultivation of the “Faust” 
and “Dante” Symphonies. Mr. Stran- 


sky features the one and the other in 
alternate seasons with a kind of festival 
prominence and dignity which is in- 
escapably appropriate. The “Faust,” to 
be sure, has not been slighted to the ex- 
tent of the “Dante,” but local perform- 
ances of it have not in many years re- 
vealed the quickening, inspirational 
quality with which Mr. Stransky’s vir- 
tual restudy of the work has trans- 
figured it. Active propaganda has been 
needed, however, on behalf of the other 
symphony, which falls only a little below 
the “Faust” in grandeur and sublimity, 
and such propaganda the Philharmonic 
conductor has most effectually done for 
it. Thanks to his devotion and to the 
great skill expended on its presentation, 
local music-lovers can now be said to 
appreciate and comprehend this titanic 
conception, this stupendous oracular doc- 
ument of musical advancement, projected 
far in advance of its time, rugged and 
awful in its depiction of the realms of 
the damned and filled with the terrible 
majesty of a Michel Angelo. 

Mr. Stransky gave the symphony last 
week a reading of grandiose, epic char- 
acter, a reading of crushing force in the 
first movement and of mystical ectasy in 
the later and somewhat weaker parts. 
Unfortunately the comparative feeble- 
ness of the closing section was accentu- 
ated on this occasion by the deplorable 
performance of the choral Magnificat 
by the Beethoven Society, which sang 
the Gregorian measures in a woefully 
listless style, with colorless, attenuated 
tone quality and notorious unconcern for 
pitch. It is a sovereign pity and an 
unnecessary state of affairs, to boot, that 
an achievement otherwise so consistently 
lofty should have been marred by the in- 
competence of an amateur female choir. 
Presumably the chorus which sang in 
Liszt’s work previously was too busy 
with its preparations for the forthcom- 
ing Mahler Symphony to be available in 
this case. All of which does not excuse 
the selection of this body for so impor- 
tant a task. 

The rest of the concert derived its 
chief excellence from the magnificent 
singing of Helen Stanley in Mendels- 
sohn’s old but still interesting concert 
aria, “Infelice,” and the dramatically in- 
cisive air of Lia from Debussy’s “En- 
fant Prodigue.” Never have we heard 
Miss Stanley display such a plenitude of 
opulent, colorful tone, so fine an instinct 
for style or such artistic and emotional 
delivery. If fault must be found it can 
be only with her too audible intake of 
breath. She won a deserved ovation 
after these numbers. 

‘Aside from the symphony, the orches- 
tra’s most notable performance was in 
the “Enigma Variations” of Elgar, 
which Mr. Stransky did with a fullness 
of appreciation. These now familiar 
variations contain an abundance of 
craftsmanship — splendid orchestration, 
skiful polyphony, adroitness of thematic 
transformation. All that they lack to be 
great music is—music. m. . ee 
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Lucy Gates Sees a Moral for 
Young Singers in Fruit Canning 






















































































Lucy Gates “Hooverizing.” 


The Soprano Is Shown “Putting Up” Preserves. And 


on the Left Is Displayed the Results of Her Campaign 


66 O more of the fruit, but a little 

more of the juice, please.” This 
with a ripple of laughter from Lucy 
Gates, the American coloratura, as she 


related the annual of the dominie who 
was dining on brandied peaches. “I could 
have reformed that old chap—look here if 
I couldn’t.” The pantry door was opened 
forthwith, revealing row upon row of 
every kind of vegetable and fruit that 
would admit of “Hooverization.” “Five 
hundred of them,” explained Miss Gates; 
“that’s what I’ve done with my sum- 
mer. And when I’m knocking about the 
country singing this winter, I shall be 
able to shut my eyes and conjure up that 


battalion and it will help me put over 
my best. You see, while I was canning 
those same fruits this summer, I had 
time to do some valuable reflecting. It’s 
only the good, sound, thorough fruit that 
will stand the test, and then care, minute 
attention to detail. For if one is slip- 
shod the whole work goes to pieces, and 
there’s nothing to show for it. How 
like singers! They rush to the concert 
platform in droves, many unfit men- 
tally and vocally. With the first tide 
of success they grow careless, and pres- 
ently their budding names vanish into 
the great discard—they don’t ‘jell.’ | 
suggest a course in canning to every 
aspiring vocalist.” 





SOPRANO’S NEW YORK DEBUT 





Mme. Farrington-Smith Reveals Agree- 
able Voice in Recital Program 


A soprano new to this city, Mme. Far- 
rington-Smith, gave a recital of songs at 
the Princess Theater Tuesday afternoon 
of last week. She offered on her pro- 
gram Handel’s “Care Selve,” an old Eng- 
lish song, “Fly Away, Pretty Moth,” airs 
by Lully and Veracini, Debussy’s “Fétes 
Galantes” and songs by Sullivan, Deis, 
Russell, Seiler, Koechlin, Ropartz and 
others. Although Mme. Farrington- 
Smith’s voice is an agreeable one by 
nature, her usage of it does not enable 
her to achieve any diversity of tone 
color and her delivery bears all the 
earmarks of amateurishness. On the 
whole, she phrases with taste, though 
she appeared not gifted with the control 
of breath necessary to negotiate Handel’s 
“Care Selve”’ at its prescribed largo 
pace. However, she gave the old Eng- 
lish song prettily and did better with 
the delicacies of Koechlin and Seiler 
than with Debussy, in which, for some 
unrevealed reason, she undertook to ac- 
company herself. In her other numbers 
she was admirably assisted By —— 
Moore. 
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KREISLER DELIGHTS OHIOANS 





4300 Applaud Artist at Women’s Club 
Concert in Columbus 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Nov. 19.—Fritz 
Kreisler opened the Women’s Music Club 
concerts with an interesting program 
on Nov. 6 at Memorial Hall before an 
audience of 4300 persons. The house 
was filled to capacity and 300 subscribers 
were seated on the stage. 

This is the third time Kreisler has 
been brought by the club, his popularity 
as a drawing card speaking for itself. 
Carl Lamson was, as before, the excel- 
lent accompanist. Though the Bach and 
Wieniawski numbers were much enjoyed, 
the audience was not enthusiastic until 
Kreisler’s own adaptations and arrange- 
ments of well-known airs began to ap- 
pear. The numbers which won the most 
spontaneous applause were his own 
paraphrase of the well-known Paderew- 
ski Minuet, his “Caprice Viennois,”’ 
“Liebesfreud” and Edwin Grasse’s 
“Waves at Play.” Repetitions of each of 
these were demanded. 

ELLA MAy SMITH. 





Eunice icaieiais. eam Violinist, Plays 
for Soldiers in Camps 


TACOMA, WASH., Nov. 6.— Eunice 
Prosser, the Tacoma violinist, has made 
several trips to the army camps in the 
East, where she played for the soldiers. 
With Mme. Jane Osborne Hannah and 
Katherine Heyman, Miss Prosser visited 
Fort Ethan Allen in Vermont and the 
officers’ camp at Plattsburgh. Miss 
Prosser has received a scholarship in the 
Davtd Mannes School, New York, where 
she will study with Richard Epstein, the 
noted pedagogue and accompanist. 





FRANCES ALDA SINGS 
TO AID WAR RELIEF 


Recital of Metropolitan Diva At- 
tracts Large Throng to Car- 
negie Hall 


Last week’s concert in Carnegie Hall 
of the Metropolitan Opera prima donna 
Frances Alda was a charity event of ex- 
ceptional potentiality, for the artist con- 
tributed the entire proceeds, after de- 
fraying all expenses herself, for the 


benefit of “Le Bien-Etre du Blessé” and 
the needy children of American soldiers. 
The proceeds, according to an announce- 
ment from the stage, netted $4,300. Con- 
sequently the evening turned out pre- 
eminently a _ patriotic demonstration, 
without manifesting any of that arti- 
ficiality so often noticeable, but rather a 
spontaneous note of enthusiasm that 
proved an additional inspiration for the 
singer, and so went far toward ensuring 
her artistic success. Mme. Alda was in 
splendid voice, and after overcoming a 
slight inexplicable embarrassment in the 
first few numbers entered into the soul 
of her songs with estimable earnestness 
and impressive abandonment. Mme. 
Alda’s lyric soprano voice is one of con- 
siderable beauty and before all shows 
evidence of much conscientious and dili- 
gent study on the part of the singer. 
Although the artist has her limitations 
when it comes to powers of expression, 
the aforesaid prevailing enthusiasm and 
responsiveness of the audience last night 
—_— the singer to really outdo her- 
self. 

The program was as long as it was 
heterogeneous, comprising almost every- 
thing from the National Anthem and 
the “‘Marseillaise” to Handel and Amer- 
ican, French, Russian, Swedish and 
Finnish compositions. Debussy’s “Fan- 
toches” and “Noel des petits enfants” the 
artist presented with exquisitely subtle 
significance. The exceptionally large 
audience comprised many _ prominent 
leaders of New York’s social set and 
noted personalities in the world of art. 

Frank La Forge’s co-operation at the 
piano was to be viewed more in the light 
of a highly artistic assistance rather 
than as a mere accompaniment. The in- 
comparably talented accompanist was 
also represented on the program by a 
number of clever and pleasing composi- 
tions and his telling arrangements of an 
old French song and another of an old 
English song. The program furthermore 
brought to light several new composi- 
tions which were given a first hearing, 
from among which are to be mentioned 
the Swedish song of Merikanto, “Jag 
Lefver,” Rachmaninoff’s “Ne vier mnie 
drug,” a composition by Mischa Elman 
entitled “Thro Lonely Gardens,’ May 
Hartmann’s “Somewhere in France,” and 
the effective “When I Go Alone” of Maes- 
tro Buzzi-Peccia of this city. Many were 
the encores the evening’s artist conceded 
in response to urgent demands, such as 
“Somewhere in France” and “A Sanc- 
tuary” of La Forge. 

Floral offerings there were a-plenty 
too, congesting the concert platform’ to 
the extent of transforming it into a 
veritable garden. ©. P. J. 


JOINT RECITALISTS LAUDED 








Thibaud and Bauer Triumph Anew in 
Second Beethoven Program 


Jacques Thibaud and Harold Bauer 
gave the second of their recitals of Bee- 
thoven piano and violin sonatas under 
the auspices of the Friends of Music at 
the Punch and Judy Theater on Thurs- 
day afternoon of last week. The so- 
natas presented this time were the ones 
in A Major, Op. 30; in E Flat, Op. 12; 
in A Minor, Op. 23, and in G Major, Op. 
30. The same happy results attended 
their co-operation as the preceding week. 
An admirable unity of purpose exists 
between these two artists, a unity backed 
by a perfect conformity to the highest 
principles of joint sonata performance 
and a keen saderaieaiiee of and venera- 
tion for the spirit of Beethoven. It 
would be very difficult to single out sep- 
arate sonatas or single movements there- 
of for particularized praise. However, 
mention can be made of the artists’ love- 
ly reading of the quasi mystical sonata 
in A Minor and of the adorable tempo 
di minuetto of the one in G Major. A 
good sized audience applauded de- 
lightedly. H. F. P. 
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OPERA SEASON OPEN 
IN NEW ORLEANS 


Chicago Forces Give ‘‘Faust’’ and 
“T ucia’’—Matzenauer Scores 
in Recital 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 10.—The mu- 
sical season opened brilliantly with two 
performances by the Chicago Opera 
Company, on Monday and Tuesday eve- 
nings, Oct. 30 and 31. This splendid or- 
ganization was well received and gave 
two finished performances of “Faust” 
and “Lucia.” 

Muratore, as Faust, proved a sterling 
artist, while Mme. Melba, an old favor- 
ite, as Marguerite, received a warm wel- 
come, but the greatest interest centered 
in the performance of “Lucia” and the 
début of Galli-Curci. The brilliant 
young singer proved true all that had 
been said of her. Possessing a voice of 
great flexibility and warmth of coloring, 
she showed besides a thorough musician- 
ship and an artist’s instinct for dra- 
matic effect. Crimi, the young tenor, 
proved acceptable, and all the minor 
parts as well as dominant ones were in 
capable hands. The orchestra, under 
the masterly baton of Campanini, did it- 
self justice. 

Margaret Matzenauer opened the Phil- 
harmonic Society series in one of the 
best song recitals presented by a visit- 
ing artist. This was not Mme. Matz- 
enauer’s first appearance in New Or- 
leans and all who attended the recital 
anticipated an evening of certain enjoy- 
ment. The program contained many in- 
teresting numbers given with fine effect. 

The second season of the New Orleans 
Symphony Orchestra opened with a good 
program, well performed, but with the 
attendance far short of what might be 
expected in a city of this size. Ernest 
E. Schuyten is proving a capable con- 
ductor and the men under his leadership 
are showing the good effects of continued 
practice. The numbers on the program 
were played with sympathy and appre- 
ciation. A local pianist, Eugenie Wehr- 
man-Schaffner, was the soloist, and 
claimed individual attention and admir- 
ation. 

The Junior Philharmonic’s initial re- 
cital was a great success, with a large 
audience in attendance. The program 
was given by local students. 

New Orleans is to have the honor of 
furnishing the inspiration and the set- 
ting for the first American ballet, which 
will be produced in January at the Met- 





ropolitan Opera, New York. The Met- 
ropolitan ballet master, Ottokar Bartik, 
was recently in the city for a few days 
to get the proper “atmosphere” and 
spirit for the production which he is to 
produce. The title of the ballet is “The 
Dance of the Place Congo” and the mu- 
sic is by Henry F. Gilbert. D. B. F. 


MILLER VOCAL ART 
SCIENCE DEMONSTRATED 


Students of Adelaide Gescheidt Give 
Interesting Song Recital—Dr. 
Miller Lectures 








An interesting song recital was given 
by the Miller Vocal Art-Science students 
of Adelaide Gescheidt, at the home of 
Dr. Frank E. Miller, on Tuesday eve- 
ning, Nov. 13, before a brilliant assem- 
blage of guests. These recitals, at which 
the students have an opportunity to show 
the results of their training under Miss 
Gescheidt, are carefully prepared and in- 
terest is added through Dr. Miller’s lec- 
ture given in connection with the pro- 
gram. 

Last week Violet Dalziel, soprano, and 
Frederick Patton, baritone, sang artis- 
tically duets by Mozart and Hildach, as 
opening and closing numbers. Hertha 
Hermon, soprano, distinguished herself 
in the Handel air, “O Sleep, Why Dost 
Thou Leave Me?” and songs by Dalcroze, 
Franz and Woodman, as well as the 
“Habanera” and “Card Song” from “Car- 
men,” displaying a fine voice of intense 
quality and much dramatic feeling. A 
very young soprano, Adele Bouchere 
Smith, sang songs by Cadman, Grieg, 
Von Fielitz, Foster and Schneider with 
charm and gives promise of being a gift- 
ed interpreter when her powers have 
had a chance to mature. 

Exceedingly artistic was the work of 
Mrs. Greta Risley Cassavant, who sang 
Weckerlin’s “J’attends le Soir,” De 
Leva’s “Notte di Luna,” and the aria, 
“Stride la Vampa” from “Il Trovatore.” 
Later she sang a group of English and 
French songs by Lang, Chaminade and 
Fairchild, with excellent results. She 
has the gift of penetrating deep into 
the meaning of the music she sings. An 
Italian tenor, Giovanni Lafemina, sang 
Verdi, Donizetti and Meyerbeer arias, 
with native temperamental qualifications 
and, although he has been studying but 
a short time with Miss Gescheidt, showed 
that he is on the road to real vocal 
skill. 

Harris’s duet “The Swallows” present- 
ed Bessie Gregory, contralto, and Frank- 
lin Karples, tenor, in an admirable num- 
ber, well sung. 

Dr. Miller’s lecture on this occasion 
dealt with “The Philosophy of Miller 
Vocal Art-Science” and won marked ap- 


MR. BISPHAM TELLS 
OF HIS SON’S DEATH 


Youth Had Joined Royal Flying 
Corps in England—Killed 
During Practice 


In response to inquiries as to the 
manner of the death of David Bispham’s 
son, the celebrated singer has issued the 
following statement to MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA: 


“Early in the spring of this year my 
son, who had been preparing for entrance 
at Princeton University, spoke to me 
about his desire to participate in the 
world struggle. He was much concerned 
that America had not up to that time 
cast in her lot with the Allies and told 
me that his ambition was to join the 
British army, where he could at once 
get into the fight. He called my atten- 
tion to the fact that he had been born 
in England and had spent half his life 
there, and I agreed with him heartily in 
his love for the Old Country, but at first 
was not sympathetic to his wish to enter 
the war, he not having completed his 
education and, indeed, not yet being nine- 
teen years old, though from his con- 





stant exercise and skilful horsemanship 
he was as physically fit as any man 
could be. The next thing I knew was 
that the lad had taken the bit in his 
teeth and had slipped off unknown to me 
to England with a letter of introduction 
to the colonel of the celebrated Artists’ 
Rifle Corps of London, a body composed 
entirely of men of education and stand- 
ing, belonging to the various artistic pro- 
fessions. It seems that my son was im- 
mediately accepted, when he was almost 
exactly nineteen years of age,-in a regi- 
ment, every member of which is in line 
for a commission as an Officer. 

“The photograph which I sent some 
time ago to MUSICAL AMERICA showed 
my son with other young men in camp. 
More recently I have learned that David 
had exhibited particular aptitude for 
aeronautics and that he was attached 
to the Royal Flying Corps, where it was 
very likely he would soon become an 
officer, and that is what happened. 
About the first of November he obtained 
his commission as lieutenant and on Sun- 
day, Nov. 4, was executing his second 
solo flight upon the aviation field at Hen- 
don in the northern part of London, 
when in some way, of which I know 
nothing, he fell and seems to have been 
instantly killed, this fact being estab- 
lished at the coroner’s inquest. He re- 
ceived a military funeral at the famous 
cemetery at Kensall Green, London, on 
Friday, the 9th.” 





proval from his auditors. He presented 
in an ideal manner the fundamental con- 
cepts on which he has built the system 
by which so many singers are making 
vocal progress. At the conclusion of his 
address he was heartily applauded. 

Nina Melville and Benno Scherek were 
two excellent accompanists for the 
singers. 





OLIVE NEVIN’S SEASON BEGINS 





Soprano Engaged for Many Concerts 
with Mme. Kasanoff 


Olive Nevin, soprano, who will appear 
in New York in recital Dec. 4 at the 
Princess Theater recently opened her 
season with a recital at Sewickley, Pa. 
Later she made three appearances at 
the Lockport Festival; her next appear- 
ance was at the Roycroft Inn, East 
Aurora, N. Y., and then at Beltzhoover 
Castle, Irvington-on-the-Hudson. An in- 
teresting engagement was her recital for 
the Pittsburgh Musical Club, which was 
the first concert given in the beautiful 
new Union Arcade Hall of Pittsburgh. 

On Miss Nevin’s return to New York 
she was able to secure Julia Gibansky- 
Kasanoff as her accompanist. Mme. 
Kasanoff has had vast experience in song 
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MARY HELEN BROWN 





recital and chamber music work. Dur- 
ing her five years’ study abroad she 
acted as assistant teacher to the late 
Teresa Carrefo, and was also a student 
of Ernst Jedliczka at the Stern Conserv- 
atory and of Joachim Vin during a two 
years’ sojourn at Brussels. Miss Nevin 
and Mme. Kasanoff gave recitals at 
Peacedale, R. I.; Worcester, Mass.; 
Middletown, Conn.; Riverdale, N. Y., and 
will appear at Millbrook, N. Y.; Provi- 
dence, R. I., and Philadelphia before her 
New York appearance. 





Mme. Claussen Sings at Houston Fair— 
Dallas Singer Wins Contest 


Houston, TEex., Nov. 9.—Mme. Julia 
Claussen, the soprano, was soloist for 
Houston Fair Week yesterday at the Ma- 
jestic Theater. A prize of $100 was 
awarded to Mrs. J. Roscoe Golding of 
Dallas, who won the Woman’s Fair As- 
sociation contest for Texas. singers. 
Trixie Rankie, soprano, was the Houston 
contestant. W. Hz. 


Fort WortTH, TEx.—A vaudeville per- 
formance was given recently by a num- 
ber of local musicians, under the man- 
agement of Catherine Oglesby. Those 
taking part were Pearl Calhoun Davis, 
Mrs. Louis Morris and Walker Moore. 
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SOPRANO 


The St. Louis Star says: 


“The performance of Olive Kline 
was characterized by exceptional 
enunciation which, backed with full 
voice, carried to the topmost tier of 
seats so compellingly as to gain for 
her probably the most cordial of the 
receptions the audience found it easy 
to bestow.” 


Miss Kline has been reengaged 
for the ‘‘Creation’’ in St. Louis. 
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‘Three B’s”’ 





“GIVE SOLDIERS CLASSIC MUSIC,” 
URGES MME. ANNA E. ZIEGLER 


Vocal Instructor Takes Exception to Kenneth S. Clark’s State- 
ment That Men in the Camps Prefer ‘Popular’? Songs to 





BY ANNA E. ZIEGLER 

















HERE is only one of two ways to in- 

terpret the words of Kenneth S. 
Clark, by whom an article appeared in 
MusIcAL AMERICA on Nov. 3. Either Mr. 
Clark is not capable of understanding 
that Art—high art—fine Art is uplift- 
ingly educational, and therefore even a 
glimpse of it in recognition would do 
more for the soldiers than all the diver- 
sion and amusement they could get in 
their whole lives, or he does understand, 
but discards the real good he could do, 


for the sake of making himself popular 

Having been an educator nearly all 
my life, who has taken developing peda- 
gogy seriously, and having been a prac- 
tical teacher for a very long time, I know 
the value of the fundamentals from Froe- 
bel and Pestalozzi to the Gary System, 
and I know from experience that these 
fundamentals applied are even more 
needed in the adult life than in the child 
life, for in the latter nature makes the 
exciting and emotional influences slum- 
ber, while in the adult life nature itself 
continually prompts to seek excitement 
and diversion. Certainly the boys like 
shallow diversion—nature and the times 
have led up to this in their daily lives— 
but my experience proves to me right 
along that they only like it while the 
have not become really acquainted wit 
Art, and that the uninvestigated average 
of 1 per cent which Mr. Clark speaks 
of wanting good music would immedi- 
ately mount up to about 70 per cent, if 
it were given them in the right way (say 
a little interesting explanation preceding 
each good number). 

I have found during nearly twenty-five 
years of teaching that about seven out 
of every ten students respond with great 
pleasure to good music when awakened. 
Art is above nationalism and begins both 
in the artist-composer and artist-per- 
former, as well as in the recognizing 
listener, with a stirring way down deep 
in the soul, and causes from the very 
start an elation and a happiness far 
greater than amusement. It is, there- 
fore, well for all who have felt it never 
to rest in their little sphere, but to spread 
this inner knowledge to the unfortunates 
who do not even know there is such a 
thing in existence. 


Give Troops Real Boon 


The soldier boys at camp just now are 
relieved of care and business responsi- 
bilities. What a chance to give them this 
great boon! This sordid world may scoff 
all it likes, trying to say that there is 
no soul-life, no God, no inspired music 
which infallibly inspires—when , they 
have said all they can and have excluded 
true soul-felt happiness from many lives 
by constantly giving the shallow-minded 
what they want. They have after all 
hurt only themselves most. Neither Mr. 
Clark nor his kind can “conduct a cam- 
paign against great music.” Great mu- 
sic stands above campaigns for or 
against it. When all the scoffers have 
done their worst the immortal music of 
Bach, Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Wagner and many others will stand 
out like the stars in heaven untouched 
and uncontaminated. 

I hear many say: “This is pro-Ger- 
manism,” and I wish, herewith, to ask 
these people to define this much-used 
word. What is pro-Germanism in the 
field of musical art? Is it not high time 
someone should stand at least next to the 
great Italian conductor Toscanini, who 
openly declared he wants all his life to 
conduct Wagner operas; to Collignon, the 
Belgian opera director and baritone, who 
says: “My poor country has to do with- 
out German music for a time”; to the 
musical public of London who heard 
“Tristan and Isolde” sung last week; to 
the Empress of Japan who begged to 
have German music on the next program 
after hearing a concert of all other na- 


Walter Damrosch so beautifully said 
last week: “Let us keep that one place, 
the concert hall, a temple of high 
thoughts—above war and _ national 
hatreds.” Can we not put art, real art, 
in which the voice of God speaks to the 
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heart—art inspired and inspiring beyond 
all mortal entertainment, above the war- 
inspired thought? Is not God and His 
voice above war and destruction? 

Please do not think I have lost my 
thread by speaking for German music 
after beginning this article for musical 
art in general. I simply heard a voice 
in the wilderness strike a keynote: Mr. 
Peyser’s article in the Fall Issue, and I 
am building up a triad: Good music, key- 
note; uplifting music, mediant; art above 
nationality, dominant. 

One word more to the musical artists 
of the day. You have received the seed 
of God-given art—you have developed it 
in yourselves—your performance of it is 
your crown. Never, never give away 
your crown, lest you be weighed and 
found wanting. 





LOS ANGELES HEARS CHORUS 





Ellis Club Begins Season with Concert 
—Cherniavskys Again Delight 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Nov. 14.—The 
concert season has fully started and a 
noticeable falling off of the attendance 
is already apparent, though whether or 
not this is due to the war tax is difficult 
to say. 

The Cherniavsky Trio presented a 
more attractive program on its second 
appearance than on its first. At this 
matinée of the Philharmonic course its 
principal numbers were a Mendelssohn 
Trio and the Bruch Violin Concerto. The 
delightful unity of the ensemble gave 
great pleasure to their audience. 

In its first concert of the season the 
Ellis Club had its usual large audience, 
as its tickets are subscription and com- 
plimentary. The program was not up 
to the highest level this club has set, 
as the aim was to make it patriotic. 
The heavier numbers were Brewer’s 
“Break, Break,” an arrangement of the 
“Golden Calf” aria for chorus, from 
“Faust” and Baldamus’s “Benediction of 
the Alps.” Mrs. Anna Hesse-Sprotte, 
mezzo-soprano, was soloist, singing sev- 
eral arias in excellent taste and with a 
large and well trained voice. Mrs. Hen- 
nion Robinson, as usual, played the club 
accompaniments from memory. 

The Saint-Saéns Quintet—Messrs. FE. 
H. Clark, first violin; W. A. Clark, Jr., 
second violin; Carl Angelotty, viola; 
Michael Eisoff, violoncello, and Will Gar- 
roway, pianist—gave its first concert of 
the season at Ebell Club hall, Wednes- 


day night, Nov. 7. They played the 
Schubert Quartet, Op. 125, No. 1; an 
Andante by Godard and the Sgambati 
Quintet, Op. 5. The soloist was Grace 
James, soprano, who sang numbers by 
Hué, Cadman and La Forge. The Cad- 
man number was one of his new songs 
in “Birds of Flame.” This quintet pre- 
sents its programs to the public gratis, 
being financed by W. A. Clark, Jr. 
a 





HOWARD EDIE BOOKS LONG 
TOUR FOR ISOLDE MENGES 


Young English Violinist Will Visit 
Eastern Lands After Her Recitals 
in This Country 


WINNIPEG, Nov. 15.—One of the pio- 
neers in the field of music, managerially 
speaking, is Howard Edie, who arrived 
in this city the other day to announce 
the advent to the West of Isolde Menges, 
whom Mr. Edie has secured for a series 
of engagements that will cover many 
lands, mostly tropical and subtropical. 
Mr. Edie is now bound for the Pacific 
Coast, where he is presenting Isolde 
Menges. Thence Miss Menges goes 
back to Toronto, Montreal and New York 
for a limited number of engagements, 
after which she goes on her second trans- 
continental tour. From New York Miss 
Menges plays a few cities en route to 
California and then sails for Honolulu, 
the Fiji Islands and Australasia. Mr. 
Edie will be the avant courier to these 
lands. He has arranged for Miss Men- 
ges to spend four months every season 
in America, and two months in England 
for the next four years, and the coun- 
tries into which he will introduce Miss 
Menges during the balance of the time 
are Australasia, India, Africa, Egypt, 
China and Japan. Of course, as soon 
as the war is over, these engagements 
will have to be modified, as Miss Menges 
will have to put in her usual time every 
year on the Continent. 

Mr. Edie has a fascinating fund of 
anecdote relating to his travels over the 
five continents. He has taken stars such 
as Maud Allan, Ada Crossley, the Cherni- 
avskys, Sousa, etc., to many out-of-the- 
way places. He has booked artists in 
Egypt, India, Ceylon, China, Straits Set- 
tlements, Australasia, Africa, United 
States, Canada, Honolulu, Fiji Isles and 
many other places. R. J. 








Claude Warford’s Music Heard at Mme. 
Buckhout’s Studio 


The Fourth Composer’s Musicale in 
Mme. Buckhout’s series was given on 
Wednesday afternoon, Nov. 14, devoted 
to the works of Claude Warford. Many 
musicians gathered to hear the program 
and applauded enthusiastically the vari- 
ous works which were sung by Mme. 
Buckhout, soprano; Jessie Rowe Lockitt, 
contralto; Frederick Gunther, baritone, 
while the composer himself sang his 
tenor songs. “If I Could Fly,” “The 
Stork” and “The Star,” the first and last 
dedicated to the soprano, were rede- 
manded and made a splendid impression. 
With Mr. Warford, Mme. Buckhout sang 
his duets, “God’s World” and “The Gar- 
den,” effectively. Mrs. Lockitt and Mr. 
Gunther were likewise well received in 
their groups, all the singers being accom- 
panied by the composer at the piano. 





NAHAN FRANKO MAY 
REORGANIZE THE 
U.S. NAVY BANDS 


























Nahan Franko, American Conductor 


Nahan Franko, the American conduc- 
tor, has offered his services to the United 
States Government for the purpose of 
organizing the musical equipment of the 
U. S. Navy. Such an organization, it 
is stated, has become a necessity. Mu- 
sicians of one man-of-war frequently 
play in another pitch than those of an- 
other vessel. Then, again, according to 
Mr. Franko, there are many sailors com- 
petent and anxious to play various in- 
struments, but unable to do so simply 


because such instruments are not in evi- 
dence in the general naval equipment. 
Mr. Franko expects to remedy this state 
of affairs jointly with John Philip Sousa. 
The success of the massed bands of the 
United States Fleet and Naval Stations, 
which created such a sensation at the 
Hippodrome a week ago last Sunday 
night, was the direct result of the per- 
sonal instruction of the men by Nahan 
Franko. Two compositions of Nahan 
Franko introduced at this concert are 
dedicated to Colonels McAlpin and Van- 
derbilt, and another, to be heard shortly, 
is dedicated to Clarence H. Mackay. 
Mr. Sousa, who was present at the 
Sunday night concert, was so impressed 
by these two Franko marches that he 
has asked for copies, so as to have them 
played in the West, where he is training 
the musicians at the naval stations. 
Nahan Franko is a native of New Or- 
leans and studied music in Europe. On 
his return in 1878 he enlisted in the Ken- 
tucky National Guard. For twenty-five 
years Nahan Franko was connected with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company as 
concertmaster and conductor. 


0. P. J. 
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‘“‘No other two volumes ever issued included so much that is best in the world’s 
song literature. They represent the acme of perfect choosing and editing. A 
knowledge of each and every one of the songs is indispensable to every singer to 
be a musician.’’—-Musical Courter. 
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DAYTON MARVELS AT 
MELBA’S FRESH ART 


Hackett Aids Diva at Civic Con- 
cert—Miss Pyle Soloist 
with Kunwald 


DAYTON, OHIO, Nov. 15.—Mme. Nellie 
Melba attracted an exceptionally large 
audience Monday night, Nov. 12, when 
she was heard here in the second concert 
of the Civic Music League series. En- 
thusiasm grew as Mme. Melba’s program 


progressed and her final numbers elic- 
ited a veritable ovation. When the diva 
seated herself at the piano and sang a 
French ditty to her own accompaniment 
the applause was tumultuous. Even the 
most critical auditors heard only splendid 
tone and marveled at its warmth and 
flexibility, particularly in her colora- 
tura passages. 

Assisting were Francis de Bourgiunon, 
Belgian soldier-pianist, who won many 
encores, and Arthur Hackett, American 
tenor, whose voice proved highly pleas- 
ing. Frank St. Leger, like the lat- 
ter also a soldier, was a most accept- 
able accompanist. 

The first concert of the Civic course 
was given by Mabel Garrison, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
Lambert Murphy, tenor, both pleasing a 
large audience. Mme. Frances Alda was 
to have been the next attraction of the 
Civic series, but owing to changes in 
the Metropolitan Opera plans her date 
has been canceled. 

Last week the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, Dr. Ernst Kunwald, conduc- 
tor, gave the first of the Symphony So- 
ciety’s concerts. Wynne Pyle, pianist, 
was the soloist. Another recent recital 
was that given by Jules Falk, violinist, 
under - auspices of the women of the 
G. A. R. 








Schubert Quartet Scores in Newark 
Community Concert 


NEWARK, N. J., Nov. 10.—The first 
in the third series of community concerts 
at the Robert Treat School was given last 
night*before a large audience by Kurt 
Helmuth Dieterle, a young violinist, and 
the Schubert Quartet—Mildred Graham 


Reardon, soprano; Alice Moncrief, con- 
tralto; Horatio Reuch, tenor, and George 
Warren Reardon, baritone. The quartet 
made a very favorable impression, par- 
ticularly because of their fine enuncia- 
tion. Mr. Dieterle exhibited a command 
of the technique of his instrument and a 
purity of tone which won him the ap- 
proval of the audience. The accompa- 
nists were Helen Wolverton and Arthur 
Klein. | a8 





MUSIC PLAYS BIG ROLE 
IN WISCONSIN SESSION 


Chorus of 700 School Children Sings for 
Teachers’ Association—Commu- 
nity Work Discussed 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov. 5.—In the 
first war session of the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, held here last week, 
the music section took a prominent part. 
The session was convened primarily to 
discuss war service in the schools, but 
in every meeting of the thousand or 
more teachers music was given some 
part in the activities. 

The first session, at the City Audi- 
torium, was opened by songs given by a 
chorus of 700 children, directed by Helen 
Poole, supervisor of Milwaukee public 
school music. The chorus was composed 
of picked voices representing virtually 
every public school in the city, and dis- 
closed a beautiful tone and musical in- 
telligence; among the numbers sung was 
Mrs. M. C. Potter’s “Arise, America,” 
the solo given by Frederick Carberry, 
tenor, in thrilling style. 

The evening session was opened by 
community music directed by Peter W. 
Dykema of the University of Wisconsin 
Music School, assisted by the Milwaukee 
Normal School orchestra, and the Fri- 
day session by the Stillman Kelley Club, 
directed by W. Otto Miessner. 

The music session held its main meet- 
ing at the Milwaukee Normal audito- 
rium, with Alice W. Crane, University 
of Wisconsin, charman, who announced 
as speakers Helen Foxgrover, Milwaukee 
Normal; Edgar Gordon, director of ex- 
tension, University of Wisconsin; John 
W. Beattie, supervisor of music, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Among the points made 
by Mr. Beattie was that with a super- 
visor in each high school of Grand 
Rapids, band or orchestra in almost every 





BEEBE PLAYERS OPEN 
SERIES EXCELLENTLY 


Two Scores by Dubois the High- 
Light of Program—Artists 
Earn Esteem 


New York Chamber Music Society. Con- 
cert, AXolian Hall, Evening, Nov. 13. 
The Program: 





Adagio and Allegretto, in Canonic 
Form, for Oboe, ’Cello, Two Violins, 


Viola and Double Bass, Théodore Du- 


bois; Quintet in E Flat for Horn, Vio- 
lin, Two Violas and ’Cello, Mozart; Trio 
in B Flat for Piano, Clarinet and ’Cello, 
d’Indy ; “Kammersymphonie,” Wolf-Fer- 
rari. 

If the works that figured on the sea- 
son‘s first program of the New York 
Chamber Music Society had approached 
in merit the performances which Caro- 
lyn Beebe and her associates accorded 
them, the concert would have been one 
of singular beauty and delectation. As 
it was, only one number proved to be 


thoroughly enjoyable—the two short 
pieces in canonic form by Théodore Du- 
bois, on whom the pink spotlight hap- 
pens to be turned just now for his four 
score and three years. They are admir- 
able little poems in delicate workman- 
ship and simple charm of melodic idea, 
and beautifully scored. They were per- 
formed with taste and finish. 


Previously there was heard Mozart’s 
Quintet in E Flat and an unfamiliar, 
though early written Trio in B Flat by 
Vincent d’Indy. The first is no inspired 
sample of Mozart’s genius, nor did it get 
a particularly smooth exposition. The sec- 
ond, splendidly handled by Miss Beebe, 
Mr. Langenus and Mr. Roentgen, is an in- 
stance of d’Indy in his most tiresome and 
musically unsympathetic vein—all save 
a few Franck-like passages of the first 
movement and pages in the third, a 
“Chant élégiaque,” of a certain nobility. 

Wolf-Ferrari’s fragmentary and some- 
times trivial “Kammersymphonie,” very 
effectively done, concluded the program. 
Apparently, though, some folks like it, 
for a footnote ascribed its performance 
“to many requests.” As good patriots, 
Miss Beebe and her colleagues played the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” before turning 
their attention to other business. 

| ee ae 





school in the city, music cost the Grand 
Rapids schoo] department last year but 
$2,000. The bulk of the cost was met 
by concerts given by students. 

J. E. McC. 


JOINT RECITALISTS PRAISED 








Edith M. Aab Appears with Her Pupil, 
Robert Jones, in Hartford 


HARTFORD, CONN., Nov. 8.—An excel- 
lent recital was given last evening at 
the Hartford Club by Edith M. Aab, 
contralto, at which she introduced Rob- 
ert Wynne Jones, tenor, who is study- 
ing with her. Together they opened the 
program with a “Trovatore” duet and 
closed with the big duet from the last 
act of “Aida.” Mr. Jones sang the 
“Comfort Ye” and “Every Valley” from 
“The Messiah,” a “Manon” aria, a group 
of Welsh songs in the original tongue 
and American songs by Tunison, Slater, 
MacFadyen and Rogers. In the oratorio 
air he showed good style and exhibited 
unusual breath control. His Welsh 


group won the heartiest applause; in the 
American songs he achieved beautiful 
pianissimo work in the Tunison “Song 
of a Heart” and dramatic feeling in the 
Massenet air and in the climaxes of 
“Inter Nos.” 

Miss Aab revealed her lovely voice in 
a group of old Italian masters, Secchi, 
Pergolesi and Mercadante; songs by 
Rogers, Weatherly, Cadman, Smith and 
Lieurance and an aria from Gounod’s 
“Sapho.” She was applauded with great 
fervor. Edward F. Laubin played the 
accompaniments ably. 





Gifted Artists in Benefit Concert in 
Newark 


NEWARK, N. J., Nov. 8.—An audience 
of moderate size heard a concert given 
at Krueger Auditorium last night for the 
benefit of St. Mary’s Orphan Asylum by 
Lucy Marsh, soprano; Marie Stone- 
Langston, contralto; Dan Beddoe, tenor, 
and Henry Weldon, bass. The artists 
were all in good voice and were very 
heartily applauded. P. G. 
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HIS APPEARANCES WITH THE CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, IN CHICAGO, WERE 


TRIUMPHS 


HAROLD HENRY 


On.November 10th the Critics said: 


Mr. Henry played it with keen under- 






for 


chestral background, and the audience rewarded him 
























yesterday with the Chicago Orchestra, and distinctly 
made good use of it. MacDowell’s second 
concerto is, among other things, exacting far beyond 
the common; it is tricky and it represents a task for 
everyone taking part. It is something more: it is 
a good concerto, both of itself and as a show piece 
for capable pianists; and it is good music, with defi- 
nite and abundant melody. Mr. Henry was most 
successful where least was expected—in the writing 
which called for virility and positive definition. The 
refinement of his playing and the good taste and 
cleanliness of his style were, as always, outstanding 
matters. His success was in precise ratio to his 
chance plus his desire to make good; and he was 
desirous, maybe, beyond any new pianist with the 
orchestra in a long, long time. 
—Frederick Donaghey, TRIBUNE. 





Young America is asserting itself, musically, more 
and more every day. Harold Henry, the 
pianist, has forged ahead into the front rank of 
native pianists, and his selection of the second of 
the MacDowell concertos was evidently due to its 
more characteristic American themes and develop- 


Harold Henry got his opportunity in Chicago ment. 


standing of musical import, with great fervor and 
sparkle and with dazzling technical brilliance. 
—Maurice Rosenfeld, DAILY NEWS. 


Henry is a pianist who in past seasons has given 
a number of recitals here, and in seasons to come 
will, I hope, give many more. The beginning 
was a trifle somber, not heavy, it is true, but at the 
same time not exuberant. There was an entire 
change when the second movement came into hear- 
ing. It was nothing short of captivating. The 
melody was written in MacDowell’s most light- 
hearted, tripping vein, and this is a style of music 
at which Henry is an expert. It had light, color, 
personality, and this state of things continued pretty 
well until the end of the number. With solo play- 
ing of this order, there can never be any reason for 


abolishing soloists. 
—Edward Moore, JOURNAL. 


His talents tend particularly to the expression of 
elegarice and refinement. His work was de- 
cidedly worth its setting in so illustrious an or- 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


For Terms and Available Dates address: JOHN ANDERSON, 613, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


with great applause. 
—Herman Devries, AMERICAN. 









Harold Henry gave a broad performance of the 
MacDowell concerto in D Minor. He had the feel- 
ing for the music not only in the big sweep of it, 
but in the graceful passages, with their play of 
lights and shades. It is many-colored music, and he 
brought out the meaning of it with appreciation and 
with excellent command of the means of expression. 
The second movement was just in the spirit, light, 
graceful and filled with color. The final movement 
was given with refreshing vigor, and the whole con- 
certo had quality. The audience gave Mr. Henry 
great applause after each movement and called him 


out a number of times at the close. 
—Karleton Hackett, EVENING POST. 






















The brilliant passages were given with fire and de- 
termination, the more quiet moments had just the 
right degree of sentiment, and the delightful scherzo 
was played with an ease and grace that gave it a 


distinct charm. 
Henriette Weber, EXAMINER. 
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UNIQUE OPEN-AIR CONCERT GIVEN 
BY MME. YAW CHARMS SAN JOSE 


Program Given by Moonlight in Picturesque Setting Provided by 
Quadrangle of Local State Normal—Event Given in Aid of Edwin 
Markham Home Landmark Fund—Soprano Worthily Assisted by 
Ruth Hayward, Mezzo, and Howard E. Cavanah, Tenor—Present 
Scenes from ‘‘Romeo” and ‘‘Hamlet’’ 


AN JOSE, CAL., Nov. 5.—Over 1200 
people assembled in the quadrangle 

of the local State Normal on the evening 
of Oct. 30 to hear an open-air concert 
given by Ellen Beach Yaw. This was 
the second concert given for the purpose 
of raising funds for the Edwin Markham 
Home Landmark Association, in which 
Henry Meade Bland of the Normal is 
vitally interested. Had Edwin Markham 

















Howard Cavanah, as “Romeo,” and 
Mme. Yaw, as “Juliet,” Rehearsing 
Balcony Scene from “Romeo and 
Juliet” 


been present on this occasion he would 
have found inspiration for another mas- 
terpiece of modern poetry. The ivy cov- 
ered walls and corridors of the quad- 


like setting. However, we shall refrain 
from further comments on the magical 
background and hasten to record the fact 
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that the whole event was an artistic 
triumph. 

Mme. Yaw was in glorious voice and 
completely charmed her audience, as did 
her assistants, Ruth Hayward and How- 
ard Edward Cavanah, tenor. The pro- 
gram opened with a group of songs sung 
with splendid effect by Mr. Cavanah. 
Following this, Mme. Yaw sang two of 
her own compositions, “Spring Invita- 
tion” and “The Skylark,” in which she 
had the assistance of the Normal Glee 
Club and members of the class in 
esthetic dancing. The chorus and 
dancing were most effective. 


Balcony Scene from “Romeo” 


Mme. Yaw and Mr. Cavanah gave the 
Balcony Scene from “Romeo and Juliet,” 
in costume, making use of the vine-cov- 
ered balcony, which was directly above 
the platform. This scene was given with 
all the necessary dramatic fervor and 
both artists were given an ovation. Ruth 
Hayward, mezzo-soprano, a local protégée 
of Mme. Yaw’s, sang the part of the 
Nurse in the Balcony Scene, in addition 
to making two solo appearances during 
the evening. Her work rightfully de- 
served the hearty reception accorded her. 

The final number on the program was 
the Mad Scene from “Hamlet,” given by 
Mme. Yaw, one of the few artists whose 
acting is on the same high plane as her 
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Rehearsal Scene at San José State Normal, 


Showing Soloists of Moonlight 


Concert. From Left to Right: Ruth Hayward, Mezzo-Soprano; Ellen Beach 
Yaw, Soprano; Howard E. Cavanah, Tenor; Ruth Esther Cornell, at the 


Piano 


singing. No less than three extra num- 
bers were sung before the audience re- 
luctantly left the outdoor theater. 

The difficult task of providing accom- 
paniments throughout the evening was 
accomplished by Ruth Esther Cornell of 
this city, a highly artistic accompanist. 


Reception to Mme. Yaw 


At the conclusion of the concert an 
informal reception was tendered Mme. 
Yaw at the Hayward residence. An im- 
promptu program was given by Howard 


EK. Cavanah, tenor; Mrs. Howard Tenny- 
son, soprano; Marjory Marckres Fisher, 
violinist, and Ruth Esther Cornell, pian- 
ist. Mme. Yaw remained in this city 
to sing at a temperance rally on Thurs- 
day night, and at the First Methodist 
Church on Sunday evening, on which 
occasion she was assisted by Marjory 
Marckres Fisher, violinist, and Myrtle 
Shafer, organist. Mme. Bernice de 
Pasquale sang in the Baptist Church at 
last evening’s service. This has in truth 
been a week of song. M. M. F. 





DETROIT WELCOMES 
BEVY OF ARTISTS 


Shattuck Soloist with Stock — 
Hempel, De Luca and Kreisler 
Win Laurels 


DETROIT, MIcH., Nov. 3.—The first 
concert in the series given by visiting 
orchestras was given at Arcadia on Mon- 
day evening, when the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, with Arthur Shattuck as solo- 
ist, presented a unique program. In 
deference to the pianist, all men in khaki 
uniform were admitted free and the num- 
ber of uniforms seen in the audience was 
conclusive proof that the soldiers were 
only top eager to hear good music. 

The program opened with Massenet’s 
overture to “Phédre,” played with an 
abundance of fire and true dramatic in- 
stinct. In response to many requests, 


Mr. Stock repeated the Alfven Symphony 
No. 3, in E Major, which was played here 
for the first time by this orchestra two 
seasons ago. Mr. Stock gave a master- 
ful, convincing reading of the score and 
made a profound impression upon his 
hearers. 

A novelty to Detroit music lovers was 
the Casella rhapsody, “Italia.” This 
number won instant popularity by its 
vivid color and the sweeping rhythm of 
its finale, which introduces the popular 
“Funiculi-Funicula.” 

Arthur Shattuck played the Rachmani- 
noff Concerto No. 1. is number served 
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well to display the technique and broad 
musical comprehension of this American 
pianist. His work on Monday evening 
showed deep study and attention to 
detail. 

Before the largest concert audience 
ever assembled in Detroit, so the man- 
agement announced from the stage, 
i rieda Hempel, soprano, and Giuseppe 
De Luca, baritone, made a joint appear- 
ance at Arcadia on Oct. 30. 

Miss Hempel sang two arias, “Ernani 
involami,” from the Verdi opera, and 
“Theme with Variations,” by H. Proch. 
The latter number advantageously dis- 
played the extreme flexibility, purity of 
tone and accuracy of pitch for which 
Miss Hempel’s voice is noted. Her group 
of songs included a Liszt number, “‘Quand 
je dors’; a charming lullaby by Fritz 
Kreisler, and the “Bird Song” of Taubert. 
After a veritable storm of applause, the 
singer responded with “The Blue Danube” 
in Italian, and finally with a stirring 
rendition of “Dixie,” sung in a rapid 
tempo that set one’s blood a-tingling. 
Miss Hempel also sang “Il Bacio” with a 
grace and dignity which is far from the 
usual hackneyed version one generally 
hears. 

De Luca contributed two old Italian 
songs, “Amarilli,” by Caccinia, and 
“Lungi, Lungi,” y Fasolo, followed by 
a Mozart number, “Se vuol ballare.” The 
Mozart composition found immediate 
favor, for into it the artist put an ex- 
uberance of vim and dash. His singing 
of the “Cavatina,” from “The Barber of 
Seville,” made a great hit. After a 
tumult of enthusiasm, De Luca com- 
pleted his triumph with the “Toreador 


Song.” 
Paul Eisler’s accompaniments were 
delightful. 


At the Detroit Armory, on the evening 
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of Oct. 31, occurred what was unques- 
tionably the choicest musical event of 
the season, namely, a recital program 
by the incomparable Fritz Kreisler. 

Before a large audience, this artist 
gave an unusually pretentious program, 
opening with two concertos, the C Major 
of Vivaldi and the F Sharp Minor of 
Viextemps. Both of these numbers were 
presented with the matchless technique, 
perfect rhythm and sense of color which 
one has come to expect from Kreisler. 

Carl Lamson will long be remembered 
as one of the most proficient accom- 
panists ever heard in this city. 

A Tschaikowsky program was pre- 
sented at the Detroit Armory on Friday 
afternoon, Nov. 2, by the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra with Francis MacMillen, 
violinist. 

The opening number was the Beet- 
hoven Fifth Symphony, played in an 
authoritative and discriminating man- 
ner. In the first movement Mr. Gales 
attained some noteworthy effects and 





well-built-up climaxes. Francis Mac- 
Millen received a royal welcome. 
M. McD. 
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BROOKLYN WELCOMES 
GATTI’S AMERICANS 


Metropolitan Opera Season Opens 
with “‘Tosca,’’ Featuring Miss 
Farrar and Althouse 


The Metropolitan Opera season opened 
in Brooklyn on Tuesday evening, Nov. 
13, with a capacity house. In the boxes 
were many Army and Navy officers, 
guests of the directors of the Academy, 
their uniforms lending brilliance to the 
scene. The standing room was fully oc- 


cupied, for Brooklyn thoroughly appre- 
ciates its Metropolitan nights. 

Puccini’s “Tosca” was the opera 
presented, and nothing was left to be 
desired in its production. Geraldine 
Farrar in the title réle won great en- 
thusiasm from everyone and was recalled 
a half dozen times after the second act. 
A novel feature was her singing of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” just before Act 
II, when the raising of the curtain dis- 
closed Miss Farrar dressed as a Joan 
of Arc, holding the United States shield 
in one hand and a huge sword in the 
other. 

The American tenor, Paul Althouse, 
who took the place of Riccardo Martin 
on account of the latter’s indisposition, 
gave a satisfactory performance as 
Mario and, although his acting was a 
trifle stilted, especially in his love scenes 
with Miss Farrar, his voice more than 
compensated for this by its beauty. An- 
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tonio Scotti, as Scarpia, was in excellent 
voice, and dominated the performance 
with his superb acting. One wished for 
a bit more of Sophie Braslau as the 
Shepherd; the one delicious contralto 
strain afforded by the part was fully 
appreciated. Rossi was the Angelotti, 
Bada the Spoletta, Malatesta an enjoy- 
able Sacristan. 

Particular mention should be made of 
the new Italian conductor, Mr. Moran- 
zoni, who made his first appearance as 
conductor at the Metropolitan Opera 
House the night previous. His control of 
the orchestra was masterly and his in- 
terpretations and shadings were delicate 
and true. ~ a. 


MR. BOGUSLAWSKI’S RECITAL 





Kansas City Pianist Discloses Musician- 
ship and Technical Skill 


Moses Boguslawski, the young pianist 
from Kansas City, who made a recital 
appearance here last season, played 
again at ASolian Hall on Tuesday after- 
noon of last week. He had a large audi- 
ence of extremely cordial disposition and 
attempted a program of no inconsiderable 
exactions, mechanical and otherwise. It 
began with a sonata of Weber, whose 
piano writings have fallen into discard 
these days, its other major number be- 
ing Schumann’s “Kinderscenen.” Later 
came pieces by Rubinstein, Schubert, 
Gabrilowitsch, Brockway and six Liszt 
“Paganini Caprices.” 

Mr. Boguslawski is a pianist of cer- 
tain undeniably valuable assets. His 
technical range enables him to surmount 
the difficulties of Liszt’s Paganini trans- 
formations and his musical nature can- 
not be called to account. But these vir- 
tues are in large measure offset through 
a monotony of style, characterized by 
repeated lapses into languid tempi and 
an unvaried scheme of tone color and 
dynamics, that quickly lends his playing 
a listless, somnolent quality. This sort 
of thing is particularly injurious to such 
delicate conceits as Schumann’s “Child- 
hood Scenes,” which at Mr. Boguslaw- 
ski’s hands became listless and tiresome 
in short order. Bm. ¥. F. 





ELSIE BAKER’S TOUR 





Western Cities Applaud Singing of 
Young American Contralto 


Elsie Baker, the young American con- 
tralto, who heads her own company, is 
now on an extensive concert tour which 
ended temporarily on Nov. 5 in Denver. 

Starting Sept. 24 and appearing five 
times before the first of October, Miss 
Baker will have been heard in twenty- 
four cities during one month, having vis- 
ited seven States—namely, Colorado, 
Idaho, Oregon, Washington, Montana, 
Arizona and New Mexico. 

On Oct. 20 she gave a concert at the 
University of Arizona, where she sang 
the “Lieti Signor” of Meyerbeer, “Invo- 
cation to Eros,” by Kursteiner, “Pier- 
rot,” by Kroeger; “Don’t Care,” by Car- 
penter; “The Star,” by Rogers, and 
“When the Kine Come Home,” by George 
Nevin. Miss Baker received a warm and 
enthusiastic welcome in Helena, where 
she appeared Oct. 10, and had the pleas- 
ure of being presented to the Governor 
of Montana. 





Local Singers in Montreal Concert 


MONTREAL, Nov. 10.—The annual Hal- 
lowe’en concert, given under the auspices 
of the Caledonian Society, presented 
Donald MacGregor, a Toronto baritone; 
T. Leith Rettie, tenor, formerly of Aber- 
deen, Scotland, who made his Montreal 
début with much success; Barbara Fos- 
ter, contralto; Jeanie Fletcher, soprano; 
Nellie McGhie, violinist, and Piper Major 
Gray. The concert was under the direc- 
tion of J. H. Shearer. On Nov. 1 Mrs. 
Frank McGuigan, Jr., held a meeting 
at her residence to organize the first 
matinée musical club in Montreal, to be 
similar in many ways to the well-known 
Philadelphia Matinée Musical , 
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LOOK to the FUTURE 
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Galli-Curci Evokes Furore in St. Louis; 
Zach Orchestra Proclaims Its Americanism 

















Coloratura Makes Local Bow in 
“Lucia,” Winning Manifold 
Recalls—Colleagues and Cam- 
panini Share in Her Triumph— 
No ‘“Hyphenates” Among 
Symphony Players—New Con- 
certmaster Proves His Worth 


_ LOUIS, Nov. 8.—It has been years 
since any such ovation has greeted 
an artist as that given Amelita Galli- 
Curci in her initial appearance here last 
Saturday night at the Odeon in “Lucia” 
with the Chicago Opera Association. The 
noted soprano received a tumultuous re- 
ception after her superb interpretation 
of the Mad Scene. Twelve times was she 
brought before the curtain alone, besides 
several times in company with the other 
artists and Maestro Campanini. It wasa 
marvelous demonstration and a sweeping 
triumph for the great singer. The re- 
mainder of the fine cast, which included 
Giulio Crimi as Edgardo, Giacomo Rim- 
ini as Enrico, Vittorio Arimondi as Ray- 
mond and Alma Peterson as Alice, were 
strangers to the capacity audience, with 
the exception of Octave Dua as Arturo. 
The latter is quite well known here and 
made much of the small part. As usual, 
the Sextet had to be repeated, as did 
part of the Mad Scene. The orchestra 
was in fine fettle and besides the na- 
tional anthem, Director Campanini 
played the “Dance of the Hours” from 
“Gioconda” as an extra between Acts 
Two and Three. The chorus on both 
nights did excellent work and added 
much to the performances. 

It was not until Monday morning, 
when Conductor Max Zach called to- 
gether the men of the Symphony Orches- 
tra for their first rehearsal for the com- 
ing season, that it was learned that every 
member of the orchestra as it is consti- 
tuted for the 1917-1918 season is an 
American or in the process of being made 
one. The orchestra has lost five of its 
members to date—Jules Silberberg, first 
violin, now assistant bandmaster of the 
One Hundred and Twenty-eighth Field 
Artillery Band and located at Camp 
Donivan, Fort Sill; George Pistorius, 
second violin, first-class seaman, U. S. 
Navy; Nicola R. Forlani, second clar- 
inet, and Robert Berger and Isadore 
Cohen, both second violinists, taken in 
the draft and are now at Camp Funston. 
Most of these men are now attached to 
bands in their respective commands. 
While a number of the players were not 
born in this country, they have either 
been naturalized or have taken out their 
first papers. 














Members of the Chicago Opera Company in St. Louis. 
Arimondi, Lucien Muratore, Lina Cavalieri, Mme. Crimi and Giulio Crimi 


Contrary to the usual custom, the St. 
Louis Symphony Society held its annual 
meeting last night at the Artists’ Guild. 
It addition to electing officers, director 
and a Board of Management, those pres- 
ent had an opportunity to meet the new 
concertmaster, Michel Gusikoff, and to 
hear him give a short recital. It was a 
real treat and the orchestra is to be con- 
gratulated upon securing this gifted art- 
ist. His playing of the “Souvenir de 
Moscow and the Pugnani-Kreisler “A|- 
legro and Preludium” was heartily ap- 
plauded. 

There was the regular routine of busi- 
ness and reading of reports showing the 
deficit for the 1916-1917 season to be 
$37,370. Already a considerable amount 
of the guarantee fund has been raised 
and reports indicate that the entire 
amount will be forthcoming soon. The 
officers for the ensuing year are as fol- 
lows: 

John Fowler, president; Hanford Craw- 
ford, Archer W. Douglas, Hugo A. Koehler, 
George D. Markham, Mrs. Philip N. Moore, 
Mrs. W. A. McCandless and James E. Smith, 


vice-presidents; Hugo A. Koehler, treasurer ; 
A. J. Gaines, secretary and manager. 


The outlook for the present season is 
unusually bright and the seat sale far 
ahead of any previous year. 

A delightful recital was given this eve- 
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ning at the Sheldon Hall by Elsa Diemer, 
soprano, and Minna Niemann, pianist. 
Miss Diemer made her first local ap- 
pearance, revealing a highly satisfying 
voice of good range. Her interpretations 
were excellent. Miss Diemer’s offerings 
included an aria from “Tosca,” several 
songs of the old masters and some in 
the more modern vein. Miss Niemann, 
besides playing the accompaniments, 
played the Schumann Sonata, Op. 22; 
three Preludes and a Barcarolle by Cho- 
pin and a group of modern works. Her 
playing was clean cut and showed much 
musical insight, particularly in the 
Schumann number. Both artists were 
warmly received and added extra num- 
bers. H. W. C. 





MR. ALEXANDER’S RECITAL 
ART GREATLY ADMIRED 


Multi-Gifted Tenor Affords Keen Pleas- 
ure in Taxing Program—A Dis- 
guished “Lieder” Singer 
Arthur Alexander, Tenor. Recital, o- 
lian Hall, Afternoon, Nov. 15. The 

Program: 





“Caro mio ben,’ Giordani; “Star 
vicino,” Salvator Rosa; “Vittoria,” 
Carissimi; ‘“Schoene Wiege meiner 


Lieden,” “Provencalisches Lied,” Schu- 
mann; “Von ewige Liebe,” “Standchen,” 
Brahms; “Heimliche Aufforderung,” R. 
Strauss; “Soir,” Fauré; “La Procession,” 
“Mariage des Roses,’ César Franck; 
“Il pleure dans mon coeur,” Debussy; 
“Extase,”’ Duparc; “Mandoline,” Du- 
pont; “Le Plongeur,” Widor; “A Song,” 
“The Sea Gypsy,” Charles Bennett; “Re- 
treat,” Frank La Forge; “The Crying 
of Water,’ Campbell-Tipton; “The 
Eagle,” Carl Busch. 


To Mr. Alexander one always listens 
with pleasure. The natural quality of 
his voice, to begin with, is very appeal- 
ing, a fact which tells even when his 
vocal method lays itself open to ques- 
tion. But the charm of his performances 
resides not so much in the matter of song 
pure and simple as in the intimacy, the 
communicative, improvisational charac- 
ter of his presentment of lyrics, diverse 
in their requirements of style and expres- 
sive range. In all the varied matter that 
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appeared on his program last week he 
afforded keen pleasure by the taste, the 
poetic charm and musical sense which 
went into the composition of each “read- 
ing.” And his own accompaniments he 
usually plays with an assurance that 
lifts the practice out of the sphere of ar- 
bitrary fad and gives it the character of 
an indispensable factor in a coherent and 
unified executive scheme. 

Much as the tenor pleased his hearers 
in his Italian group, it was especially 
in his Schumann, Brahms and Strauss 
that he set forth the most distinctive 
and concentrated elements of his art. 
His “Provencalisches Lied” abounded in 
grace and fancy and he grasped and ex- 
pressed the serene nobility of “Von 
ewige Liebe” the sprightliness' of 
Brahms’s lovely “Serenade” and _ the 
sweeping ecstasy of “Heimliche Auffor- 
derung.” Of the “Serenade” the audi- 
ence insisted upon an encore. There was 
likewise great enthusiasm over the 
French songs, which Mr. Alexander 
thoroughly understands, and over the 
American group. ms Fs F. 





WISCONSIN MUSIC CLUBS 
WANT SCHOOL CREDITS 


Statewide Campaign Is Launched by 
Federation—Clubs Will Strive to 
Elect Friendly Boards 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov. 19.—At the 
annual board meeting of the Wisconsin 
Federation of Music Clubs held recently 
in Bradford Music Hall, the officers de- 
cided to back an aggressive campaign 
througrout the State for credits in the 
schools for music study. Mrs. J. H. 


Stapleton and Mrs. J. A. Seger were 
appointed a committee to complete the 
data on the subject. 

Charles Dodge, representing the Civic 
Music Association, reported that he had 
been unsuccessful in obtaining recogni- 
tion for music study by Superintendent 
of Schools Potter. 

The board decided to ask the support 
of every woman’s club in Wisconsin and 
all musical clubs to help the propaganda, 
and to have the united forces to promote 
the election to the school board of some 
one who would be friendly to making 
music a major credit study. 








Mary Ball Sings at Rialto Saturday 
Morning Musicale 


The Rialto Saturday Morning Musi- 
cale had as soloist on Nov. 17 Mary 
Ball. Miss Ball sang three of Bain- 
bridge Crist’s “Chinese Mother Goose 
Rhymes” and “The Cuckoo,” by Liza 
Lehmann. The musical program included 
Liszt’s First Hungarian Rhapsody, with 
cembalom solo by Bela Nyary, and .a 
musical episode arranged by Sigmund 
Spaeth, entitled “The Farewell,” sung by 
Greek Evans, baritone. Dancers from 


the Helen Moller school appeared in one 
number and Firmin Swinnen offered or- 
gan solos. 








“ARTHUR HACKETT ADDED TO 
HIS LAURELS IN THE TENOR 
SOLO PART OF ‘THE AMERICAN 
FLAG,’ MAKING THE MOST SPLEN.- 
DID SUCCESS OF A SOLO IN WHICH. 
FEW VOICES COULD HAVE HELD 
THEIR OWN WITH A COMBINED 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA AND 
ENORMOUS CHOIR.” 

Chautauquan (N. Y.) Daily, 
July 25, 1917 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 
W. R. MACDONALD, Inc. 
MANAGERS OF ARTISTS 
1451 Broadway, New York City 
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CHICAGO 
RECITAL 
TRIUMPH 
Oct. 31, 1917 


HERMAN DEVRIES in 
CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 


PAUL ALTHOUSE IS THE 
AMERICAN MURATORE OF 
THE CONCERT PLATFORM. 


FELIX BOROWSKI in 
CHICAGO HERALD 


MR. ALTHOUSE IS ONE OF 
THE MOST EFFECTIVE 
TENORS BEFORE THE PUBLIC 
TODAY. 


MAURICE ROSENFELD in 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Fine singing, clear diction, 
musical taste, ideal interpreta- 
tive conceptions and an engag- 
ing personality were the salient 
traits made manifest by Paul 
Althouse, who gave a song re- 
cital at the Ziegfeld Theatre. 


EDWARD MOORE in 
CHICAGO DAILY JOURNAL 


When Paul Althouse sings one 
begins to realize how few tenors 
of the first rank there are in 
America, for that matter in the 
world. Althouse is a remark- 
able singer. 


HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeollan Hall, New York 


Knabe Piano 





ALICE SOVEREIGN AN 
INTERESTING RECITALIST 


Contralto Cordially Welcomed at Re- 
appearance—Her Interpretations 
Usually Well Governed 


Of late years the local appearances of 
Alice Sovereign have been few and far 
between. On Wednesday afternoon of 
last week she gave a recital in AX®olian 
Hall, which proved that popular forget- 
fulness had not been her lot. An audi- 
ence of more than average size greeted 


the contralto with a decided show of cor- 
diality. Miss Sovereign remains in a 
number of respects an interesting artist, 
though her voice shows signs of hard 
usage and she seemed troubled last week 
with a scantness of breath that often ex- 
erted its effect no only on the quality of 
tone and exactness of intonation, but on 
her treatment of phrases and rhythms. 

Miss Sovereign sang Schubert’s “Der 
Jiingling und der Tod,” “Death and the 
Maiden,” “Lachen und Weinen,” 
Strauss’s “Wiegenlied” and “Serenade,” 
Rossi’s “Ah Rendimi” and other songs 
by Rosa, Fourdrain, Massenet, Liszt, 
Osborne, Bibb, as well as negro and 
Indian numbers and manifested in these 
an intelligence of interpretative plan, 
well directed save for occasional exag- 
gerations of sentiment and its expres- 
sion. Schubert’s “Death and_ the 
Maiden” she took somewhat too fast and 
thereby lost much of its sombre impres- 
siveness, though she accomplished the 
cavernous low F at the close for better 
or worse. Strauss’s gracious “Serenade,” 
on the other hand, demands a more fluent 
legato and more generally pliant voice. 
Nevertheless, Miss Sovereign’s “Star 
Vicino” of Salvator Rosa, and the big 
Rossi air revealed an unquestionable 
sense of style, even when her vocal means 
failed to compass all that she evidently 





purposed. 
In Walter Golde the singer had a sym- 
pathetic accompanist. H. F. P. 





HEAR RUBELS AND MIDDLETON 





Trio and Baritone Open the Haarlem 
- Philharmonic Series at Waldorf 


Under the auspices of the Haarlem 
Philharmonic Society, the Edith Rubel 
Trio and Arthur Middleton, baritone of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, were 
the artists featured at last Thursday 
morning’s musicale, the first of the 
series, in the Waldorf-Astoria. Paul 
Althouse was to have sung, but owing to 
a sudden call for a dress rehearsal at 
the Metropolitan Mr. Middleton was sub- 
stituted at the eleventh hour. The sub- 
stitution was a most acceptable one. 

The ensemble organization, of which 
Edith Rubel is violinist; Marie Roemait, 
’cellist, and Kathrine Swift, pianist, gave 
effective interpretations of numbers by 
Matheson, Mozart, Rameau, Smetana 
and an interesting and characteristic 
group of American Negro and Creole 
songs. Mr. Middleton, who was in ex- 
cellent voice, delighted the large audience 
with splendid interpretations of compo- 
sitions by Handel, Broadwood, Munro, 
Wilson, Rossini’s “Largo al Factotum” 
and other numbers. Charles A. Baker 
was the efficient accompanist. a 





HOMER AIDS TULSA APOLLOS 





Holds Hearers Spellbound at Season’s 
First Concert by Local Chorus 


TuLsA, OKLA., Nov. 8.—The Apollo 
Club, under the direction of Robert Boice 
Carson, gave its first concert of the sea- 
son on Oct. 29 at Convention Hall, with 
Louise Homer as soloist. The large au- 
dience was held spellbound by the won- 
derful singing of this gifted American 
contralto. The program was opened 
with two numbers by the club, followed 
by the “Star-Spangled Banner,” sung by 

me. Homer in matchless style. The 
rest of the program included French, 
Italian and English numbers, which dis- 
played her superb art. Never have we 
heard the aria, “Connais tu le pays” 
from “Mignon,” sung with such beautiful 
tone and distinctive style. Her singing 
of Handel’s “Ombra Mai fu” and a Rus- 
sian folk-song brought her a veritable 
ovation and, after many recalls, she 
gave for encores such favorites as 
“Dixie,” “Old Black Joe,” “Calm as the 
Night” and “Dearest,” by Sidney Homer. 

The club sang in its accustomed style 
and was Sener to repeat Edward 
German’s “Rolling Down to Rio.” The 
program closed with Schubert’s “Omnip- 
otence,” sung by Mme. Homer and the 
club, ending one of the most successful 


concerts our city has ever had. 
R. B. C. 














OLIVE NEVIN 


SOPRANO 


In Recital, Princess Theatre, New York 
Dec. 4, 1917, at 3 o'clock 


Programme 
ae eee ee eee ee ee De Fesche 
eg | ee eee ee 4. Hasse 
By the simplicity of Venus’ doves .. Sir Henry Bishop 
PRE ey aa SS ee a eee Ee ee ee Carey 


2. “War ich nicht ein Halm auf frischem wiesengrund”’ 
Tschaikowsky 


Ee ee err ee ee eee ee ee Grieg 
po Of Oe a re ee eer ee ey ee Grieg 
2 te dia 6 4 oa ee J. Bleichmann 
Fes ee ee er J. Bleichmann 
SN ag oo 46.6 Sk kre OO ERE RRS Bizet 
Be er M. Poldowski 
Goel Galent!.......... hide pike wy Cea e Ree Cae M. Ravel 
Le Chenean de FAloiette ..... 2. cceseeess E. Lalo 
4. Before the Daybreak............... Ethelbert Nevin 
I alors seein d fos Keds Ethelbert Nevin 
Beat upon mine little heart .......... Ethelbert*Nevin 
Ree We 5 ek ee Fes devas Ethelbert Nevin 
One Spring Morning ............... Ethelbert Nevin 


Management: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


Miss Nevin will appear in recital, Chicago, Jan. 29, 1918; also in 
joint recital with Frances Nevin, reader, Boston, Dec. roth. 


























ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 


Fills her 8th engagement (October 31st) under the auspices 
Brief 




















of the Women’s Literary Union, Portland, Maine. 


extracts from the press follow : 


Miss Smith’s Recital Afforded an Evening of Rare Pleasure 


Talented Portland Girl Wins New Laurels in Her Art 
in Home City 


“Miss Smith gave her audience a wonderful feast of music, for never before 
has she appeared to such advantage as at last evening’s concert. Her selections 
were varied, suiting her voice and personality to perfection. 

“Since her last appearance here, Miss Smith has developed rapidly, acquiring 
technique and polish that are rare. In fact she gave the utmost delight to her 
audience, making each and everyone present feel as though she were singing for 
them alone. 

“Her enunciation is clear, and she has personality and charm which immedi- 
ately win her audience. 

“From the opening of her program until the close she was positively capti- 
vating.’”—Daily Argus. 

“Miss Smith has a taking personality with style, versatility, and undeniable 
gifts in the interpretive line. A good deal of musical intelligence with sure and 
accomplished technique, are qualities that enable her to get telling effects in the 
rendition of each program song.”—Evening Express. 


Charming Recital By Ethelynde Smith 


Presents Most Artistic Program 


“Miss Smith is a most sincere singer, bringing to her work genuine enthusiasm 
and a quick intelligence. 

“Her song groups were interesting in content, and given with pleasing style and 
finish.”-—-Daily Press. 


Miss Smith is now on tour in the Middle West 


Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Buenos Ayres City Fathers Refuse Offer of Impresario Who Promised to Import Metropolitan Opera 
Company for the Colon Next Summer—Young American Tenor to Sing at the San Carlo in 
Naples This Winter—Daughter of Two Famous Italian Opera Singers Proving Herself 
Worthy of Her Hyphenated Name—Carl Rosa Company Has to Hold Curtain in Dublin Until 
Gallery Singer Finishes Aria Between the Acts—<Alessandro Bonci and Storchio Head 
Company in Bologna—Bitter Religious Feud the Basis of Moussorgsky Opera Now Being 
Sung in English at Drury Lane—More Wagner Letters to Be Sold at Auction in London 














OR another year the fortunes of the 

Colon Opera House in Buenos Ayres 
—which is the Metropolitan of South 
America—will be entrusted to the man- 
agerial firm of Mocchi & Da Rosa. The 
municipality, which owns the theater, re- 
ceived several other tempting offers, but 
at a recent session at which all the offers 
made by other agents were discussed it 
was decided to extend the tenure of office 
of the present impresarios for another 
ear. 
. Let it be understood at once that the 
practise of the municipality of Buenos 
Ayres is to let out the Colon to the appli- 
cant who offers the most promising con- 
ditions, and he thereupon assumes the en- 
tire responsibility. It is not necessarily 
the highest bidder that receives the lease. 
The artistic conditions promised receive 
due consideration. 

It is interesting to New Yorkers to 
hear that a competitor this fall for the 
1918 concession was an impresario named 
Beccario, who offered a rental sum of 
200,000 pesos and, in addition, promised 
to import the Metropolitan Opera com- 
pany from New York for the season be- 
ginning next May and lasting till Octo- 
ber, the winter season in the Argentine 
corresponding to our summer. Beccario 
claimed to have made an agreement with 
the Metropolitan company by which he 
was enabled to hold out this bait. 

Another manager, Consigli by name, 
offered to pay 150,000 pesos for the sea- 
son and to bring Arturo Toscanini over 
to be the conductor and to direct a series 
of symphony concerts at the end of the 
season. 

- Bortini and Ducci were others who 
wanted the privilege of catering to the 
operatic needs of Argentina’s capital, but 
the City Council came to the conclusion 
that the Mocchi-Da Rosa administration 
had proved so satisfactory as to deserve 
a renewal of its lease. The brilliancy of 
this year’s season of opera was due in 
such large measure to the presence in the 
company of Enrico Caruso that the idol- 
ized tenor will doubtless be lured back to 
Buenos Ayres next summer. 
o * * 

A YOUNG American tenor who won 

his operatic spurs last winter in 
Milan and Rome and Madrid, and gained 
further useful experience later at the 
Colon in Buenos Ayres, is to be a mem- 
ber of the San Carlo forces in Naples 
during its forthcoming season. Carlo 
Hackett has been content to retain his 
surname as it is known to his American 
friends while adopting the Italianate 
form of Charles. 

Tito Schipa and Alessandro Dolci will 
be the other two tenors in the front line 
of the company, while the sopranos will 
be led by Ester Mazzoleni, one of the 
foremost of Italy’s dramatic sopranos to- 
day, and Graziella Pareto. A former 
popular member of the Chicago Opera 
company, Tina di Angelo, will again be 
the principal contralto at the San Carlo. 

Rodolfo Ferrari, who was Toscanini’s 
immediate predecessor at the Metropoli- 
tan, is to be the musical director, and the 
répertoire will feature Puccini’s “La 
Rondine” as a novelty for Naples, and in- 
clude besides “Andrea Chénier,” “Lore- 
ley,” “Tosca,” “Carmen,” “Traviata,” 
“Favorita,” “Trovatore,” and “Il Matri- 
monio Segreto.” 

* * * 


ASCAGNI’S “Lodoletta,” otherwise 
“The Little Lark,” which is slated 
for an American premiére at the Metro- 
politan this season, recently proved the 
vehicle for one of the biggest successes 
yet achieved by that interesting young 
Italian soprano, Bianca Stagno-Bellin- 
cioni. This daughter of two stars of 
major magnitude of Italy’s opera firma- 
ment, Gemma Bellincioni, a great dram- 
atic soprano, and Roberto Stagno, the 
first Italian Lohengrin, is steadily forg- 
ing ahead and seems destined to write 
her name large among those of the lyric 
artists of her country. 
The performances took place at the 
Pergola in Rome. The other principals 
were Gigli and Noto, while Maria Avez- 


za, who is known in this country, made 
the most of a lesser part. 

When Oscar Hammerstein announced 
Bianca Stagno-Bellincioni for his opera 
season at the Lexington that never ma- 
terialized because of a troublesome “scrap 
of paper,” he planned to have her famous 
mother come over for a few appearances 
as well. Now that Gemma Bellincioni 
seems to have withdrawn definitely from 
the stage and there is little danger of the 
public confusing their identity, the 
daughter’s cumbersome name will doubt- 
less gradually become simplified through 
the elimination of the hyphenated prefix. 

* * a 


HEN Dublin goes to opera—that is, 

the Dublin of the top gallery—it 

likes to contribute to the musical gaiety 
of the occasion by giving vent to 
the irrepressible Irish love for singing 


are the two headliners of the company en- 
gaged, while Ettore Panizza, of long Co- 
vent Garden experience, has assumed the 
baton responsibilities. The Massenet 
“Manon” opened the season and Mas- 
cagni’s “Lodoletta” is to be one of the 
novelties produced. 

In the company is Carlo Galeffi, a bari- 
tone well known to Boston and Philadel- 
phia audiences and remembered in New 
York as well. He has been with the 
colors, far removed from the artificial 
world of opera, for months, but has 
lately received a leave of absence. Be- 
fore going to Bologna he made a gratify- 
ing success at the Politeama, in Genoa, 
in the name part of “The Barber of 
Seville.” 

* * ” 
‘| BE report that there may be a Rus- 
sian operatic invasion of the Metro- 

















Joseph Hollmann, the Famous Dutch ’Cellist (on the Right), Promenading on the 
Plage at Deauville, France. With Him Is Leo Tecktonius, the American Pianist 


— the curtain is down between the 
acts. 

Tae Carl Rosa company learned this 
when playing an engagement at the 
Gaiety Theater in Dublin last month. 
The house was crowded and between the 
acts the galleryites had a regular “com- 
munity sing.” Suddenly a stalwart young 
man stood up and began to sing the Pro- 
logue to “Pagliacci.” His voice, report 
has it, was a baritone of magnificent 
quality, and as he poured it forth un- 
stintingly, animated by a sheer love of 


~ singing, the entire audience sat as if un- 


der a spell. When he had finished the 
Prologue—which he had sung without 
accompaniment, of course—there was 
such a prolonged storm of applause that 
the curtain could not be raised until the 
unidentified singer sang an “encore.” 
Details are lacking as to what the eve- 
ning’s bill was, but if it was “Pagliacci” 
the gallery baritone may have been try- 
ing to show the company’s Tonio how to 
sing the Prologue. 
* ~ * 
Y way of accepting the challenge in- 
directly made by the directors of La 
Scala in deciding to keep Italy’s most 
famous opera house closed this winter, 
on the ground that it is impossible under 
existing conditions of war time to give 
opera in a manner worthy of the institu- 
tion’s traditions, Impresario Pasquali 
has begun a new season at the Commu- 
nale, in Bologna, which promises to be 
one of the noteworthy artistic standards. 
Alessandro Bonci and Rosina Storchio 


politan during the second half of the sea- 
son if the great Feodor Chaliapine and 
a company of his Russian colleagues 
succeed in getting over here, makes 
the chances for our hearing Moussorg- 
sky’s “Khovantchina” seem appreciably 
greater. 

This opera, by the composer of “Boris 
Godounoff,” now one of the mainstays of 
the Metropolitan répertoire, was one of 
the strongest features of the last season 
of Russian opera given at Drury Lane 
through the late Sir Joseph Beecham’s 
enterprise before the war, and now Sir 
Thomas Beecham has added it to the 
opera-in-English répertoire of his com- 
pany playing in London at a scale of ad- 
mission prices ranging from thirty cents 
to three dollars. 

The music critic of the London Daily 
Telegraph does not accept the spelling 
of “Khovantchina” used by the knighted 
impresario. Instead he favors “Hovansh- 
china,” as he finds that “kh” is not an 
English equivalent for anything, except- 
ing perhaps in the words “khaki” and 
“lakh,” and even then, both of these 
words being un-English, “khaki” is more 
correctly pronounced “haki,” with the 
guttural “h,” our nearest equivalent to 
the Russian “x,” the letter with which 
Moussorgsky’s title begins. He then pro- 
ceeds to give interesting data explana- 
tory of the origin of the opera. 

“Hovanshchina,” to keep his spelling, 
owes its genesis to Stassov, who recom- 
mended to Moussorgsky’s notice the sub- 
ject of “the antagonism between the old 


Russia and the new, and the triumph of 
the latter.” On Stassov’s recommenda- 
tion Moussorgsky “set to work to study 
the history of the Raskolniki—the Old 
Believers—and the chronicles of sev- 
enteenth-century Russia.” 

At that stage in Russia’s history the 
nation was “split into two main religious 
bodies—the Old Believers (the Raskol- 
niki) and the Orthodox, or followers of 
the authoritative dispensation.” This 
came about through the undertaking of 
Nikon the Patriarch to revise the Bible. 
Of course many of his corrections or 
alterations gave offense to the people, 
who held fast by tradition; and it is with 
the schism he caused that Moussorgsky 
deals in this opera. 

Thus it comes about that his charac- 
ters are types. Prince Ivan Hovansky, 
for example, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Streltsy, or Archers, represents the 
ancient régime, Prince Vassili Galitsin 
the modern, or western view. Dositheus 
—one of Chaliapine’s unforgettable im- 
personations—is the spiritual head of the 
Raskolniki, or Old Believers. But the 
women, of whom there are three chief 
representatives, also count for more than 
mere love interest would imply. We 
have Martha, the Widow, whom Stassov 
likens to Potiphar’s wife; Emma, the 
German Quarter Lutheran, who is not 
averse from permitting the attention of 
Prince Andrew Hovansky, son of Ivan of 
that ilk; and there is Susanna, the fren- 
zied, fanatical Old Believer, whose par- 
ticular god was her own phenomenal vir- 
tue. At the end many of the Raskolniki 
commit suicide together in a fiery fur- 
nace, Martha firing their funeral pyre 
rather than submit to “the heretical in- 
novations,” as they deemed Nikon’s re- 
visions, of one “whom they regarded as 
anti-Christ.” 

Like “Boris Godounoff,” “Hovansh- 
china” is a series of more or less loosely 
knit scenes, and in it again a protagonist 
responsibility is assigned to the chorus. 
Mr. Montague-Nathan, who is an author- 
ity on Russian opera, calls attention to 
the fact that in these two operas Mous- 
sorgsky ‘at one stroke dismisses the 
Wagnerian objection to historical m4 
terial and repudiates the proposedal z 
native, the legendary subject. He has no 
use for symbolism and declines to resort 
to the allegorical puppet as a mouth- 
piece. He was a realist, who knew that 
the people had something to say, and he 
let them speak for themselves.” 

+ * * 


ROM the numerous collections of let- 

ters of the great composers put up 
at auction from time to time in London 
and elsewhere one must needs be forced 
to the conclusion that, prolific as they 
were in creating masterpieces of music, 
Bach, Beethoven, Chopin and the rest of 
them spent infinitely more time writi 
letters than they did composing. af 

On the 29th of this month a Lond 
firm of auctioneers will offer for sale 
still another collection of “letters and 
other manuscripts” by Bach, Beetho- 
ven, Haydn, Mozart, Weber, Mendels- 
sohn, Schubert, Schumann, Chopin, Wag- 
ner and other composers. The original 
manuscript of Elgar’s ““Cockaigne” Over- 
ture also is included, as is that of part 
of the score of Sullivan’s “Trial by 
Jury.” 

There will be several of Wagner’s 
autograph letters offered and it is pre- 
dicted that there will be some lively bid- 
ding for them. One of them was writ- 
ten from Triebschen (May 18, 1870) in 
French to a correspondent who had ap- 
parently appealed to the composer for 
what Mr. Micawber would have called 
trifling temporary assistance. And in it 
he referred to himself as an artist with- 
out fortune “qui s’est voué a la retraite 
et vit dans un isolement complet pour 
terminer un ceuvre qui ne lui rapportera 
jamais rien.” That work was _ the 
“Ring.” 

A few months before, in the now more 
than ever historic year 1870, Wagner had 
written from Lucerne to M. Champfleury, 
apropos the latter’s founding of a jour- 
nal, “L’Imagerie Nouvelle,” which ap- 
peared to him to be “a step toward one 
of his (Wagner’s) favorite hopes—the 
fusion of the French and German spir- 
its.” Clearly, observes the Daily Tele- 
graph, the Bayreuth master a " a 


Two-Piano Recitalists Booked Through- 
out East 


Boston, Nov. 16.—Following their suc- 
cess in New York, Boston and other 
cities, Maier and Pattison, the unique 
two-piano recitalists, are being booked 
heavily throughout the East. This 
week’s list includes a concert at Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass., and one in 
Buffalo, N. Y. These young artists have 
also been engaged to give the second of 
the two “Artist Recitals” for the Mac- 
Dowell Club of Boston. W. H. L. 
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Repeats Tremendous Success 


and Recital Appearances 





Exclusive Management 





Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 


Call Forth Magnificent Ovations 





Philadelphia Musical Bureau 
507 Weightman Building, Phila., Pa., U.S. A. 


MARVELOUS VIOLIN ART 


JACOBINOFFEF 


Seldom in the history of Violin 
Artistry does a soloist achieve such 
rapid and consistent recognition as 
that attained by SASCHA JACOB- 
INOFF, the sensational violinist. 
Forging ahead within the _ short 
space of a few years this virtuoso 
by pure unalloyed art ability has 
arrived in the front rank of Ameri- 
can concert violinists. 

PRESS COMMENTS OF RECENT 
DATES 


Nov. 12th, Soloist with Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

M. F. E. in “Every Evening’’: 

Sascha Jacobinoff as soloist, revealed 
his virtuosity in his treatment of the big 
Tschaikowsky Concerto, his tone, warm, 
golden and luscious, swept onward with 
a flood of temperamental artistry that 
aroused a storm of applause. He was 
recalled six times to acknowledge the re 
sulting ovation. 

Wilmington, ‘‘Morning News’’: 

Mr. Jacobinoff played the Tschaikowsky 
Concerto throughout to a glorious finale. 
This artist has admirable poise, his suc- 
cess was assured from the start, the 
large audience gave him a cordial recep- 
tion and reluctantly allowed him to de- 


Nov. 14th, Philadelphia Re- 
ecital, Witherspoon Hall. 

W. R. M. in ‘‘Evening Ledger’’: 

Sascha Jacobinoff, who gave his annual 
concert in this city last evening in 
Witherspoon Hall, astounded a remark- 
ably large recital audience with technical 
accuracy and_ resourcefulness, brilliant 
interpretation and warmth of tempera- 
ment. 

He stood forth, an artist of whom 
America may be proud. There are 
many proficient ‘‘fiddlers’’ but they lack 
the vitaliizing spark. Jacobinoff has the 
fire, as proven by the splendid rendi- 
tion of the varied masters listed on the 
programme. 

0. GC. in “The Press’’: 

Jacobinoff is possessed of a wonderful 


musical soul. On the programme last 
evening he included the Saint Saéns 
Concerto in B minor, which was ren- 
dered in a masterly style. He shows a 
strength of bowing and ability of mu- 
sical interpretation that is possessed by 
but few of the master artists. His per- 
sonality adds much to his musical ex- 
pression, achieved with so little effort in 


the wonderment of so much accomplished. 
A. L. T. in “‘Evening Bulletin’: 

Jacobinoff displayed the fine technique 
which he has developed, his execution 
being marked by the fluent ease and cer- 
tainty of one who has built well by mas- 
tering first principles and gaining con- 
trol of all essential details, before at- 
tempting mere embellishment. A clear, 
crisp tone is sustained through the most 
intricate passages, and there is evident 
at = times the aspiration of a genuine 
artist. 





























Soprano’s Success in Chicago 


Mme. Edna de Lima exhibited to 
her audience a voice which is well 
schooled, susceptible of reflecting the 
spirit of the selections which she 
sings, of pleasing quality and good 
range.—Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago 
Daily News. 


EDNA de LIMA 


American Lyric Soprano 


Audience and critics unanimous in praise of voice, interpretation and diction 
in Chicago Recital, Nov. 12, direction F. Wight Neumann. 


New York Recital, Aeolian Hall, Dec. 12 


Exclusive Management 
Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. City 


Mme. Edna de Lima conquered her 
public last year at her debut by the sym- 
pathetic appeal of her voice and femi- 
ninity. This year she returns to us much 
the richer in volume of tone and 
variety of expression. Her soprano is 
of tender timbre, carried by a diction 
well-nigh perfect. Bruneau’s charm- 
ing pair of songs, Chansons a danser,— 
“La Pavane” and “Le Passe-pied,” and 
Fourdrain’s “Papillon” were all ex- 
quisitely done and encored.—Herman 
Devries, Chicago American. 


She made a highly favorable impres- 
sion in Duparc’s lovely ‘‘Lamento” and 
in two “Chansons a danser” by Alfred 
Bruneau.—Felix Borowski, Chicago 
Herald. 


Mme. Edna de Lima was prodigal in 
the way of printed words to her songs, 
which seem almost superfluous in the 
case of an artist with such enunciation 
as hers. She sang a taxing program 
with the ease and finish of experience. 
—Henriette Weber, Chicago Examiner. 


One listened with genuine artistic 
pleasure to the singing of the soprano, 
Edna de Lima. She possesses a voice 
of extraordinary timbre and rare poetic 
charm. Combined with that are a sym- 
pathetic personality and a _ presence 
which is both attractive and gracious. 

Walter R. Knuepfer, Staatszeitung. 










































ASKS FAIR PLAY FOR KREISLER 


Alberto Jonas in Open Letter to Musical Clubs Pleads for Change 
of Attitude Toward Noted Violinist 


USICAL AMERICA has received 

from Alberto Jonas, the pianist 

and teacher, the following communica- 

tion, addressed “to the Presidents and 

Directors of Musical Clubs and Societies 
of America”: 

“The newspapers have announced re- 
cently that in a few small communities 
the musical clubs who had engaged 
Fritz Kreisler have canceled his engage- 
ment on the ground of patriotism. 

“Because of the fear that other musi- 
cal societies may possibly follow this ex- 
ample the news has created consternation 
among all musicians and music lovers, 
of all nationalities, who, unselfishly and 
candidly, have at heart the musical wel- 
fare and progress of America. 

“T am writing this letter as an appeal 
to you, in whose hands rests, in part, the 
making of a musical nation, to consider 
carefully whether by continuing or re- 
jecting the example given by a few small 
communities you are best upholding the 
fair name of America as a just, fearless 
and music-loving country. 

“The contention has been made in 


these little communities that Fritz 
Kreisler is an Austrian, has served as 
an officer in the trenches and that the 
money which he is earning here goes to 
Austria. I doubt whether the last asser- 
tion has been made after due reflection. 

“Ever since Fritz Kreisler left Europe 
and came to America, three years ago, 
he has lived in this country, unlike a 
most renowned tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, who only lives here while 
he earns money and who invariably 
leaves for Europe as soon as he has col- 
lected the last American dollar. 

“Kreisler spends in this country the 
money he earns. His sympathies and 
love for America, during the last 18 
years that he has been personally known 
to Americans, have never been ques- 
tioned. He has married in America and 
his wife is an American. It is an open 
secret that Kreisler, who had invested 
heavily in Russian securities before the 
war, has lost a large part of his fortune. 
It is therefore safe to assume that he 
needs personally every bit of the money 
which he earns in this country. 

“As to his having been an Austrian 
officer. 

“Would you condemn him because, lay- 
ing aside his beloved violin, when his 
country called, he responded, quietly, 
simply, and fought in the trenches until 
wounded? America has always ac- 
claimed Kreisler as one of the greatest 
violinists the world has ever known, but 
when he returned to this country 
wounded, and limped on the concert 
stage, the whole American people cheered 
him for his manly, simple unostentatious 
behavior. 

“Remember that he fought in the 
trenches, with his brave American wife 
at his side, as nurse in the army, when 
America was at peace with Germany. 
How could he be made to suffer now for 
what Americans deemed right then? 

“To deny Fritz Kreisler to appear in 
concert in America would be the greatest 
injustice done this incomparable master 
of the violin, an artist whose presence 
here is an inspiration, a tower of 
strength in the building up of America’s 
musical life. 

“It would be an irretrievable loss—to 
us, to America. It would mean to drive 
him away, not only now, but perhaps 
forever. 

“And America 
Austria. 

“T sincerely hope and pray that you 
will not sanction the hastily and ill 
judged impulse of a few little communi- 
ties. I believe in your American sense 
of justice, of fair play and of gratitude 
to the great artist whose marvelous 
genius has so often stirred our hearts 
and gladdened our souls. 

“I am a Spaniard and therefore neu- 
tral. I have lived 15 years in America 
and am proud and happy to think that 
I have contributed, to the best of my 
ability, to the musical advancement of 
this country. 


DIANA BONNAR 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 


Management: 
Concert Bureau, Auditorium Theatre, Chicago 


is not at war with 








“I make this appeal to you unbe- 
known to Mr. Kreisler or to any of his 
friends. I make this appeal not in be- 
half of Fritz Kreisler—he has no need 
of defense or apology—lI make it for our 
sake, for the sake of all who dearly love 
music and who have learned to love this 
country and are mindful of its welfare 
and good name. 

“T make it in the firm conviction that 
you will redress an incipient wrong and 
uphold America’s reputation for hon 
esty, fairness and justice. 

“ALBERTO JONAS.” 





GIVES STUDIO-MUSICALE 


Guests of Astolfo Pescia Hear Program 
of Merit 


A highly interesting musicale was given 
in the studio of Astolfo Pescia on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 14. The program was an 
excellent one. Olga Carrara-Pescia sang 


with beautiful voice the “Suicidio” Aria 
from “La Giaconda.” Emilia Quintero, a 
gifted pianist, was heard in a musicianly 
playing of Chopin’s Fantasia. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. Mauro-Cottone gave 
a spirited interpretation of the Otello 
Fantasie (4 hands). Sig. Bocca-Fusco, a 
pupil of Chev. Pescia, possessing a prom- 
ising tenor voice, sang in a splendid man- 
ner the Improvisio from Andrea Chevrier, 
Sascha Vottichenko played with telling 
effect “The Storm on the Volga.” Paolo 
Martucci, a pianist of recognized ability, 
was heard in a Scherzo by Giuseppe Mar- 
tucci and Umberto Piasani offered one of 
his own compositions. 

Many notable musicians were present, 
among them, Mrs. Florence Foster Jan- 
kins, Walter Pulitzer, Carolyn Alling- 
ham, Amy Grant, Mr. and Mrs. Herman 
G. Friedmann, Mme. Emma A. Damba- 
mann, Mme. Vottitchenko, Maurice Hal- 
person, Paolo Martucci, Mrs. F. Wagner, 
Mme. Emma Quintero de Orne, Dr. Or- 
este Guille, Mortimer Kaphan, S. Clair 
Bayfield, Domenico Savino, Umberto Pi- 
sani, A. C. Smith, A. Cora Teller, Keith 
Walseman, Miss Buccini, M. B. Swaab, 
Mr. Mac Wertheim, Mrs. Black and Miss 
K. A. Meloni. M. B. S. 
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Charles L. Wagner Says: 


“I think managers do not study 
each individual artist enough 
and take entirely too many 


under their direction. Every 
artist should have distinct 
management. For instance, 
the management of Maud 
Powell, the greatest woman 
violinist of our time. That 
is a special example of good 
advertising.”’ 


And John McCormack’s 


manager ought to know. 


Maud Powell’s soic manager is: 


H. GODFREY TURNER 
1400 Broadway, New York 


ADA TURNER KURTZ 


Teacher of Many Prominent Singers 


THE KURTZ VOICE STUDIOS 
10 South 18th St., Philadelphia 
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Limited Bookings After Dec. 15 


Sings Exclusively for Edison Re-creation Records 


Now on Tour. 
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Pittsburgh Rallies to Campaign 
for American Idea in Music 


John C. Freund’s Address Received With Enthusiasm at Pennsylvania 
College for Women—LEditor’s Views on German Music Ban Ac- 
corded Widespread Attention in Local Newspapers 


ITTSBURGH, Pa., Nov. 19—Splen- 
did recognition was accorded to 
John C. Freund, “the grand old editor” 
of MUSICAL AMERICA, in Pittsburgh last 
week, for the wonderful service he has 
performed for the American nation in 
fighting for the United States composer, 
teacher and the ideals for which this 
country stands. 

He addressed the student body of the 
Pennsylvania College for Women on 
Wednesday night and incorporated in 
his address the telling points he has 
made in his suggestions for a musical 
alliance in this country, and the amount 
of money (more than $600,000,000) that 
is annually spent for things musical, 
topping it off with musical history that 
bore out the tribute the Chronicle Tele- 
graph paid to him, when it said that 
“Mr. Freund is regarded as the greatest 
musical historian of his time.” 

Prior to Mr. Freund’s visit here, much 
excitement had been aroused because of 
the refusal of Dr. Karl Muck, conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, to 
play the “Star-Spangled Banner,” and 


the refusal of the police department to 
issue a permit to Fritz Kreisler, an Aus- 
trian army officer, to appear in concert 
here. The veteran editor was _ inter- 
viewed by newspaper men. When asked 
for an expression regarding the Muck 
episode he said: 

The Muck incident should have far- 
reaching importance. The time has come 
for the press in its own interest and for 
the sake of its own dignity to take a 
definite stand once and for all against 
those who besmirch its good name and 
assail its honesty and integrity. 

“According to Dr. Muck, he never re- 
fused to play the National Anthem; he 
never said it was ‘almost an insult’ to 
ask him to do so. According to Major 
Higginson, his millionaire backer, he 
never said that sooner than let the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra play the an- 
them, he would disband it and close 
Symphony Hall. According to C. A. 
Ellis, manager of the Boston Symphony, 
he never said that if the public forced 
the issue, it meant the disruption of the 
orchestra. 

“In plain words we are deliberately 
asked to believe that not only the Provi- 
dence press, but the Associated Press 
and the United Press deliberately made 
false statements, indeed concocted them 
out of the whole cloth. 


Were Correctly Quoted 


“The fact of the matter is that Dr. 
Muck, Major Higginson and Myr. Ellis 
were correctly quoted in letter and in 
spirit. Their trouble is that they have 
such swelled heads that they really be- 
lieve that they could insult the nation 
and put it over.” 

Mr. Freund also called attention to the 
fact that one week ago yesterday he 
spoke with Major General Bell, com- 
mandant at Camp Upton, before 10,000 
people who had gathered in the audi- 
torium of the Seventy-first Regiment 
Armory in New York. The great com- 
munity chorus of 1200 sang patriotic 
airs. Referring to the Muck incident in 
the course of his address he said: “The 





Teachers need the following: 
SCIENTIFIC PEDAGOGY 
based on INNER-FEELING, REA- 
SONING and DRILLS. RHYTHM 
and RHYTHMIC DICTATION. 
COMPOSITION and MELODIC 
DICTATION. KEYBOARD and 
WRITTEN HARMONY. SIGH’ 
SINGING and READING by HAR- 
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EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 

MUSIC SYSTEM 

950-955 McClurg Bldg., 218 So. Wabash 
. Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


St. James Hotel, 109 W. 45th St., 
New York City. 









‘Star-Spangled Banner’ is the expression 
of the very soul of the greatest democ- 
racy the world has known, and as such 
it transcends the music of any individual 
composer, dead or living.” 

He repeated that statement in his in- 
terview in Pittsburgh and said it again 
to the large audience that gave him a 
most hearty reception at the Penn- 
sylvania College for Women. In Pitts- 
burgh, as in New York, the utterance 





Gabriel L. Hines of the Music Faculty 
of the Pennsylvania College _ for 
Women, Who Introduced John C. 
Freund to His Pittsburgh Audience 


was hardly completed before there was 
a roar of applause. 

Everything that Mr. Freund said 
about the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
and those behind it was enjoyed, for the 
subject has been made a lively issue in 
this city. Mr. Freund said in his address 
here, as he has said before, that Dr. Muck 
was not a symphony conductor until he 
came to America. He was only a leader 
of opera in Germany. When he came to 
Boston he found an excellent orchestra 
and has made himself famous with this 
organization which gave him an oppor- 
tunity to collect “a devil of a big salary.” 

Mr. Freund did not minimize Dr. 
Muck’s ability as a conductor in the 
least, but he did take him to task for 
snubbing the starry banner which was 
draped on the rostrum from which he 
spoke and which he contended expresses 
the loyalty of 100,000,000 American 
souls. 

He did not condone sentiment against 
‘German music. Here again he touched 
upon a vital subject, for the Pittsburgh 
Orchestra Association has requested that 
these compositions be eliminated from 
future concerts of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra here. Mr. Freund said that 
Wagner hated the Prussians as much as 
we do. He did object to classifying va- 
rious artists as Germans, when they 
were Austrians or of other nationalities. 


Praises Pittsburgh’s Musical Efforts 


Mr. Freund made a splendid reference 
to Pittsburgh, and said that the people 
of the nation are really not alive to the 
wonderful progress that this city has 
made in music, art and science. One 
great world renowned musical artist, he 
said, would do more to put Pittsburgh 
on the map than anything else, and 
therefore Pittsburgh is famed all over 
the universe not only as “the workshop 
of the world” but because it is the home 
of Stephen C. Foster. He also mentioned 
Ethelbert Nevin, Charles Wakefield Cad- 





BERKSHIRE STRING QUARTET 


Hugo Kortschak 


Hermann Felber, Jr. 


Clarence Evans Emmeran Stoeber 


Address:—_BERKSHIRE STRING QUARTET, 132 East 82nd Street, New York - 


man, Will Earhart, Christine 
Charles N. Boyd and others. 

“Pittsburgh has always been a musical 
city,” Mr. Freund told his audience. “I 
was here four years ago, when I spoke 
before 1000 at the Congress of Women’s 
Clubs. I was also here 44 years ago, 
and I know something of the marvelous 
growth of Pittsburgh in music, art and 
science. Pittsburgh has always been a 
high class musical city.” He also paid 
a compliment to its music stores, where, 
he said, some of the best in this nation 
are to be found. 

He made a plea for the American 
teacher and again told of the trials and 
tribulations of the students who go 
abroad to study music where he declared 
that “one is far more apt to inhale the 
atmosphere of garlic than of true art 
on the other side.” In speaking of the 
symphony orchestra, he said that no- 
where in the world were there to be 
found as many good orchestras as in the 
United States. 


Miller, 


Demands Square Deal for Our Composers 


He objected seriously to American 
composers not getting a square deal, for 
he said that America leads the world not 
only in the value of the output of its 
musical industries but that other nations 
were not able to keep pace with the qual- 
ity of music that the people of this coun- 
try demand. He said the women of the 
nation are to-day leading in musical up- 
lift through a membership of 150,000 
represented in clubs; that Americans are 
the greatest idealists in the world and 
will produce the greatest composers. 
America already produces the largest 
number ef pianos—400,000 a year. 

Mr. Freund was introduced to his 
audience by Gabriel L. Hines, of the 
music faculty of the Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for Women. Following: his address 
he was the guest of honor at a reception 
and buffet luncheon given by the Mu- 
sicians’ Club of Pittsburgh at the hand- 
some Twentieth Century Club. Most of 
the leading musicians of the city met him 
there, it being a representative gather- 
ing of all of the leaders in things musical 
in this city. 

Before leaving Pittsburgh for Wash- 
ington Mr. Freund said when asked con- 
cerning the Kreisler incident that no- 
body was quite normal mentally in the 
present state of the world, and that if 
German artists were turned down now, 
that the “previous arrogance and over- 
bearing disposition” of some were to 
blame for much of the prejudice. 

Mr. Freund’s visit to Pittsburgh was 
taken up by the local newspapers with 
enthusiasm, many columns being devoted 
to the work he is doing. E. C. S. 





MEMPHIS CLUB OPENS SEASON 





Yolanda Mér6 and Lambert Murphy 
Given Enthusiastic Welcome 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 16.—Yolanda 
Méroé, the Hungarian pianist, and Lam- 
bert Murphy, the tenor, delighted an au- 
dience of Memphis music-lovers at the 
Lyric Theater on Nov. 12. 

The coming of these two artists was 
the first of the season’s musical attrac- 
tions, which the Beethoven Club presents 
each year, and the results, both artis- 
tically and financially, were most pleas- 
ing. 

Lambert Murphy’s splendid range de- 
lighted the audience. He was most gen- 
erous and gave, besides his regular pro- 
gram, the aria, ““With All Your Hearts” 
from “Elijah,” and a group of French 
songs, beautifully sung. 

Mme. Méré has been heard but once 
before in this city. Her program in- 
cluded some of the well-known numbers 
by Chopin, Debussy and Schubert, and 
for encores she gave Aggassy’s Etude in 
Octaves and Merkler’s “Valse Inter- 
mezzo.” 

As a finale to the repeated encores 
Mr. Murphy sang “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” Mme. Méré playing his accom- 
paniment, the audience standing at at- 
tention for the chorus. 


BEGIN NEW HAVEN 
SYMPHONY SEASON 


Harold Bauer Gives Brilliant Per- 
formance As Soloist—Re- 
citals Numerous 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., Nov. 16.—The 
New Haven Symphony Orchestra gave 
the first concert of its series in Woolsey 
Hall on Wednesday evening, before a 
large and appreciative audience, with 
Harold Bauer as soloist. 

Though the program was altogether 
too long, the majority of the assemblage 
seemed to derive no little enjoyment from 
it. “The Star-Spangled Banner,” played 
as a prelude, was a stirring perform- 
ance, and, with the aid of the organ 
played by Harry B. Jepson, was most im- 
pressive. 

The first number was the Overture 
“Melusine” by Mendelssohn, which served 
admirably as a means of bringing out the 
various qualities of the orchestra, and 
demonstrated to a marked degree that 
Dr. Parker has excellent material on 
hand. He should make good use of it 
at all the concerts this season. 

The two dances from “Samson and 
Delilah” showed more preparation and 
were enthusiastically applauded. 

Harold Bauer, who has not been heard 
in New Haven in many years, chose the 
beautiful Schumann Concerto in A 
Minor. The artist was in splendid form, 
and his playing was masterly. Mr. 
Bauer’s artistry was delightfully por- 
trayed in the concerto. The accompani- 
ment by the orchestra was wretched, and 
but for the work of a few individuals 
might have proved disastrous to the per- 
former. Mr. Bauer was also heard in 
shorter compositions by Liszt, Couperin, 
and Rameau. Several extras were added, 
so insistent were his auditors. 

The Beethoven Symphony No. 7 in A 
Major was the closing number on the 
program. 

An interesting organ recital was given 
by Harry B. Jepson on Monday evening 
in Woolsey Hall. There was a large 
audience present that liberally applauded 
the efforts of Mr. Jepson. 

_The first concert by the enlarged Olym- 

pia Theater Orchestra, David S. Smith, 
conductor, was held on Monday after- 
noon before the usual performance of 
photoplays. The concerts will continue 
indefinitely. 
_ Victor Herbert, who has many friends 
in this city, conducted two performances 
of his new operetta, “Her Regiment,” at 
the Shubert on Thursday and Saturday 
of last week. 

George Eugene Eager, a pianist of 
considerable talent, was heard in a re- 
cital at the Edison Shop on Thursday 
evening. His numbers were Rondo Ca- 
priccio by Mendelssohn, a Sonata by 
Haydn, and a number by Raff. Mr. 
Eager has only recently made his home 
here. He has already been added to the 
faculty of the Troostwyk School of Music. 
The other instructors are Claude War- 
ford, the well-known teacher of voice, of 
New York, who is to have charge of the 
vocal department, and Lee Troostwyk, 
who for the past five years has been 
teaching ’cello at the Yale School of Mu- 
sic. 

Two new Liberty Choruses have been 
formed in New Haven during the past 
week. They are: The Neighborhood 
House, and the one to be known as 
Liberty Chorus Dante Unit No. 4. 

| oo! 4 








Arthur Shattuck to Introduce Palm- 
gren’s “The River” on Nov. 30 


The first performance in America of 
Selim Palmgren’s Piano Concerto “The 
River” will be given by Arthur Shattuck 
in Chicago with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, under Frederick Stock, on 
Nov. 30. Mr. Shattuck repeats it with 
~ same orchestra in Milwaukee on 

ec. 3. 
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SAYS OLD TIME MARTIAL TUNES 
ARE NEGLECTED BY OUR BANDS 











Comment on Absence of a Real, Singable Marching Air—Subtle Cir- 
cumstances Make War Songs Acceptable to Soldiers 


{From the New York Tribune] 














HAND-PICKED national marching 

tune is just about as unlikely to go 
as a hand-picked nickname. The accept- 
ance of such an intimate and universal 
thing depends upon a subtle accord that 
no one man and no group of men can 
imagine or foresee. Subtle may seem a 
queer word to use in connection with 
“There’ll Be a Hot Time in the Old Town 
To-night,” that made the Spanish war 
famous. But it is not far wrong. In in- 
articulate fashion the crash of that tune 
came very close to the heart of the 
marchers of that day and war. 


When you hear dem bells go ding-ling-ling, 

All join round and sweetly you must sing ; 

And when the verse am through, in the 
chorus all join in——- 


That is hardly a philosophic statement 
of our national purpose in invading Cuba; 
and in this particular era we almost hesi- 
tate to resurrect the name of the forgot- 
ten patriot who wrote the song of ’98— 
Theodore A. Metz. But a marching song 
does not need to be rich in philosophy. 
Witness “Tipperary,” which took very 
little account of the rights of small na- 
tions—or “Yankee Doodle,” or even 


“Dixie.” The lilt and the flavor of the 
tune, redolent of the particular home and 
the particular everyday heart of life 
which the soldier leaves behind him— 
these are more important than _ the 
noblest sentiment a great poet could put 
into words. 

In many respects George M. Cohan’s 
contribution to the war fills these require- 
ments very accurately. “Over There!” is 
unquestionably a good marching tune, as 
the bands on Fifth Avenue demonstrated 
yesterday. Its words are no worse than 
many others: 


Over there, over there, 

Send the word, send the word over there, 

That the Yanks are coming, the Yanks 
are coming; 

The drums rum-tum-tumming ev’rywhere. 

So prepare, say a pray’r, 

Send the word, send the word to beware, 

We’ll be over, we’re coming over, 

And - won’t come back till it’s over over 
there. 


But the bugle-blown tune seems rather 
awkward and thin for voices, and signs 
of its acceptance on the lips of soldiers 
are few. And that is the one final test. 
A really successful march song must be 
singable, so simple and appealing that 
every rookie learns to roar it with his 
first plate of “slum.” “Over There!” may 


qualify, but it has yet to prove its stand- 
ing. 

Meanwhile, why do our bands neglect 
the old-time oahehinn songs? Why were 
not “Dixie” and “Yankee Doodle,” our 
two best martial tunes, not heard on 
Fifth Avenue? And what of “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” a natural march- 
ing melody, if there ever was one? There 
should be troops to march down Fifth 
Avenue on their way to France every 
little while now. We suggest that more 
bands and better bands, more familiar 
tunes and better tunes, should set the 
time for their marching feet. We would 
say a world of things to the men who 
are leaving us to fight our battle abroad. 
But words are hard to find. Music would 
help us and help them. 





Hubbard Gives Operalogue in Bridge- 
port 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Nov. 19.—Havrah 
Hubbard, assisted by Claude Gotthelf, 
gave an “Operalogue” at the First Meth- 
odist —— Church on Nov. 14. The 
opera chosen was Verdi’s “Aida,” which 
was presented by the two artists in in- 
teresting and comprehensive form. 

W. E. C. 





Conn., Organizes Community 
Chorus at Mass Meeting 


BRISTOL, CONN., Nov. 12.—At a mass 
meeting held in the Armory on Nov. 7, a 
community chorus was organized under 
the direction of State Chorus Director 
Stevens. Mr. Stevens and Robert S. 
Dudley, musical director, addressed the 
meeting. Prominent among the musi- 
cians interested in the chorus is Dr. C. J. 
Moore. W. E. C 
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FRANCESCO ROME! 
HAILED BY GATTI 
AS COLLABORATOR 














© Mishkin 
Francesco Romei, Assistant Conductor 
of the Metropolitan 


Francesco Romei appears on the pros- 
pectus of the Metropolitan Opera House 
as “assistant conductor,” but in reality 
he is one of the most active personalities 
associated with the institution. All the 


important routine of the diverse and com- 
plicated plans of Signor Gatti, such as 
editing the scores, are in his hands and 
his part in the many and various details 
of the organization of the Metropolitan 
may be conjectured from the inscription 
on a photograph of General Director 
Gatti given him recently by the director. 
It reads: “To Maestro Romei, my valued 
collaborator for fifteen years.” 





“POP” CONCERT IN DETROIT 





Young Pianist Scores with Orchestra— 
Chamber Music Society Heard 


DETROIT,. MIcH., Nov. 14.—The Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, under Weston 
Gales, gave its second “pop” concert at 
Arcadia, on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 11. 
The program included Bizet’s “Carmen” 
Suite, Massenet’s “Meditation” from 


“Thais,” the “Blue Danube” Waltz and 
the “Racéczy March.” The soloist was 
Marie Hertenstein, a young American 
pianist, who scored heavily. After the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff Concerto she was en- 
thusiastically encored. 

The Chamber Music Society presented 
a program of unusual merit at the Hotel 
Pontchartrain on Monday afternoon, 
Nov. 12. Bendetson Netzorg, pianist; 
Henri Matheys, violinist; Jeannette Van 
der Velpen, accompanist, and Elsa Zieg- 
ler, reader, were the artists. They gave 
the same program in the Northwestern 
High School on Wednesday morning. 

M. McD. 





Apollo Quartet Scores in Watertown 
Concert 


WATERTOWN, MAss., Nov. 5.—For the 
benefit of the local chapter of the Red 
Cross, the Apollo Quartet of Boston, con- 
sisting of William Whittaker, Lyman 
Hemenway, John Smallman, and Alex 
Logan, assisted by Harriet Sterling 
Hemenway, contralto, gave a splendid 
concert here on the evening of Oct. 31. 
The quartet gave unbounded joy to a 
large audience by their artistic and mu- 
sicianly singing of an interesting list of 
pieces. This joy was further enhanced 
by the singing of Mrs. Hemenway. Her 
warm contralto voice and her mu- 
sical intelligence was shown to advantage 
in the familiar aria from “Samson and 
Delilah,” and in English songs by Gil- 
berté, Fay Foster, Rogers, and Cyril 
Scott. John Smallman, baritone of the 
quartet, served as a sympathetic and ac- 
complished accompanist. 





Mabel Addison and William Tucker to 
sing “Messiah” in New York 


Walter Anderson has booked two of 
his artists, Mabel Addison, contralto, and 
William Tucker, basso, to sing in “The 
Messiah” with the Columbia University 
Chorus at Carnegie Hall on Dec. 20, un- 
der the direction of Walter Henry Hall. 
The other soloists will be Florence 
Hinkle, soprano, and Dan Beddoe, tenor. 
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YVONNE DE TREVILLE 
AN ARDENT WORKER 
IN PATRIOTIC CAUSE 


























Yvonne de Tréville, Soprano 


Since the beginning of the summer 
Yvonne de Tréville has patriotically con- 
tributed her art toward the populariza- 
tion of the national anthems of the Allies. 
It was she who was selected to sing the 
Belgian national anthem for the Bel- 
gian Commission, making their official 
visit to New York. At Madison Square 
Garden, on the occasion of the reception 
of the British Commission, Miss de Tré- 
ville sang “La Marseillaise.” Then, 
again, when the recruiting for the Red 
Cross was started among the Bohemian- 
Americans it was Miss de Tréville who 
proved the only singer available for 
songs in the Bohemian language. The 
same applied to the Armenians, the 
Italians, etc., who were all appealed to 
in their respective languages. 

On Bronx Day, this year identical 
with Flag Day, Miss de Tréville sang a 
group of old and new patriotic songs to 
the thousands gathered in the big park, 
as also on July 4, when she appealed to 
a multitude from the grandstand at the 
Battery, singing “Rally ’Round the Flag, 
Boys” and the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 
Her patriotic activities also took her to 


Mineola, L. I., where a few hundred 
picked men, representing the Aviation 
Corps, were captivated by the artist’s 
singing of the “Hymne aux Aviateurs.” 

Yvonne de Tréville’s regular concert 
work began last month and will con- 
tinue through this month with an exten- 
sive tour through Canada and the Middle 
West. She is under the management of 
Alma Voedisch. 





BANGOR SYMPHONY BEGINS 





Four Orchestra Players Called by War 
—Organize Festival Chorus 


BANGOR, ME., Nov. 19.—The Bangor 
Symphony Orchestra, Horace Mann 
Pullen, conductor, opened its twenty-first 
season auspiciously on Nov. 14 in the 
City Hall with its young people’s sym- 
phony concert. While the audience was 
not so large as it has been at past con- 
certs, due possibly to the new war tax, 
it was enthusiastic. 

Many changes are noted in the per- 
sonnel of the orchestra this season. 
Roland J. Sawyer is concertmaster after 
having played first ’cello in the orchestra 
for the past thirteen or fourteen years. 
Four members of the orchestra are in 
the service of Uncle Sam—Langdon J. 
Freeze, flute; Harold J. Currier, clar- 
inet; Victor Robbins, trumpet, and Ley- 
land Whipple, horn. Several others have 
left, but their places have been filled by 
competent players, who maintain the 
standard of the orchestra and its con- 
ductor and founder—Horace M. Pullen. 

A new Festival Chorus has_ been 
formed at Presque Isle. The following 
officers were elected: 


President, Mrs. H. B. Forbes; Vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. E. I. Waddell; Secretary, Mrs. 
Sidney Graves; Treasurer, Maxfield Libbey. 
Mrs. Hull, director and pianist; Mrs. Isadore 
H. Stevens and Evelyn Whidden, assistant 
pianists. The above officers, with Alfred 
Stobeck, serve as the executive board. 


Twenty-six members are already en- 
rolled. 





Dagmar Rubner Writes New Patriotic 
Song, “America” 


Dagmar de Corval Rubner, the gifted 
daughter of Cornelius Rubner, professor 
of music at Columbia University, New 
York, has written a new patriotic song 
entitled “America,” to words by Rollin 
J. Wells. It is a very able and straight- 
forward melody, harmonized simply and 
naturally, and is eminently singable. It 
ought to become popular with our com- 
munity choruses. The song is dedicated 
to Major General Clarence R. Edwards. 





Roderick White Gives Recital at Vassar 
College 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Nov. 16.—Rod- 
erick White, violinist, gave a _ recital 
at Vassar College, on Nov. 11. His pro- 
gram included numbers’ by Gluck, 
Dvorak and modern French composers. 
Mr. White disclosed a firm, clear tone, 
finished technique and a pleasing man- 
ner. 








Amy Ellerman Greeted By a 
Huge Audience in Charles City 
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“Mr. Holmquist used his admirable bass voice to excellent advantage and 
sang in a musicianly manner.’’—Chicago Daily News. 


“Mr. Holmquist is not only a singer of wonderful voice and portect tech. 
nique, but he is an artist and a scholar as well.”—Valley City, N. D. 
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Left to Right: Mary Colgan, Calvin Coxe, Amy Ellerman, and Belle Caldwell, 


” 


“Musical America’s 


CHARLES CiTy, Iowa, Nov. 8.—Amy 
Ellerman, contralto, assisted by Mary 
Colgan, violinist, and Calvin Coxe, tenor, 
gave a recital last evening at the Ellis 
Auditorium. Miss Ellerman’s rich, mel- 
low voice charmed her audience in her 
singing of Kjerulf’s “Last Night.” She 
evidently has a penchant for Scotch 
songs, judging from her sympathetic 
singing of two numbers. The number 
most enjoyed was the “Barcarolle” from 
the “Tales from Hoffmann.” Mr. Coxe’s 
rich tenor voice was much appreciated 


“Orientale”’ 


Charles City Correspondent 


in this. Miss Ellerman was very fortu- 
nate in her assisting artist, Miss Col- 
gan, who played in a most artistic man- 
ner numbers by Raff, Wieniawski, the 
by Cui, and Massenet’s 
““Méditation” from “Thais.” Every seat 
in the auditorium and all available stand- 
ing room was filled by an audience that 
was highly appreciative. 

Miss Ellerman has been touring West- 
ern Canada this fall and the Northern 
towns of only three and four hundred 
population. B. C. 





ZIMBALIST DELIGHTS 
HIS DETROIT AUDIENCE 


Violinist’s Tor Aulin Numbers Well 
Liked—Marcella Craft Triumphs 
in Opera 


DETROIT, MicH., Nov. 15.—Efrem Zim- 
balist, assisted by Samuel Chotzinoff, 
presented one of the most delightful and 
satisfying concerts of the season at the 
Detroit Armory on Nov. 8. 

The program opened with the Franck 
Sonata, of which the artist gave a bril- 
liant, well phrased and thoroughly mu- 
sicianly interpretation. The second of- 
fering was the “Symphonie Espagnole” 
of Lalo, and after a storm of applause 
this popular violinist was finally induced 
to play his first encore, a Kreisler num- 
ber. 

An unusual feature of the program 
was a group of compositions by Tor 
Aulin, which were new to most Detroit 
music-lovers. They won instant popu- 
larity. The program closed with “Ori- 
entale” by Cui, the d’Ambrosio “Sere- 
nade” and “Carnaval Russe” of Wieniaw- 
ski. Zimbalist was recalled to the plat- 
form again and again and was finally 
forced to respond with four encores be- 
fore his enthusiastic hearers would de- 
part. Samuel Chotzinoff proved himself 
a finished and altogether satisfactory 
accompanist. 

The San Carlo Opera Company closed 
a week’s engagement here on Saturday, 
Nov. 10. This splendid group of artists 
played to unusually large houses 
throughout the week. Of more than 
passing interest was the appearance of 
Marcella Craft, as Marguerite on Thurs- 
day night and Véioletta on Saturday 
afternoon. Miss Craft was hitherto 
known here only as a recital artist, but 


AXEL RAOUL 


WACHTMEISTER 


SPRING SONG—(in A and F) 
AUTUMN MOOD—(in C and A) 
EVENING SONG—(in D and B flat) 


THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 
BOSTON 








she is now firmly established in Detroit 
as an opera singer of first magnitude. 
Her delineation of the character of Mar- 
guerite was admirably worked out and 
her handling of the Jewel Scene was 
notable, both vocally and histrionically. 
Her work in “La Traviata” was con- 
vincing and she achieved an intensely 
dramatic climax in the final scene. Her 
voice was at all times adequate and her 
singing of “Fors é lui” was particularly 
commendable. The letter episode, be- 
tween Angelo Antola and Miss Craft, 
was superbly done and they were the 
recipients of much applause. 
M. McD. 





Frederick Gunster Wins Praise in Chi- 
cago and Peoria Recitals 


CHICAGO, Nov. 14.—F rederick Gunster, 
the New York tenor, almost broke the no- 
encore rule of the Lakeview Musical So- 
ciety last Monday afternoon by his splen- 
did singing of an interesting program of 
songs, both classical and modern. He 
so stirred his hearers with his exquisite 
vocal art that they recalled him time and 
again. Mr. Gunster gave a splendid re- 
cital last night, under the auspices of 
the Women Teachers’ Club, Peoria, IIL, 
before a large audience. The artist’s 
program met with appreciative response, 
his songs being chiefly American, though 
there were also a few old Italian and 
modern French numbers. 
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JACOBINOFF GREETED 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Violinist Scores in Recital—Large 
Audience Hears Yolanda 
Méré 


Bureau of Musical America, 
10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Nov. 19, 1917. 


ASCHA JACOBINOFF, Philadelphia’s 

gifted violinist, was heard in recital 
under the direction of the Philadelphia 
Musical Bureau in Witherspoon Hall last 
Wednesday evening. He was ably sup- 
ported by Clifford Vaughan, accompanist, 
in a well chosen program arranged to 
give this young artist every opportunity 
to prove his beauty of tone and brilliance 


of technique. Opening with the difficult 
Vitali Chaconne in G Minor, a Seven- 
teenth Century work which was given 
with splendid evenness of tone and tech- 
nical command. Jacobinoff, in his next 
group, comprising Kreisler’s arrangement 
of Sicilienne and Rigauden by Francoeur, 
“Apres un Reve” by Faure, “Chant du 
Voyaguer,” Zechwer, and _ Sarasate’s 
Spanish Dance, “Habafiera,” rose to su- 
perb heights of virtuosity. The Zeckwer 
number is a captivating work and was 
accorded special favor from the large 
audience. 

It was the Sarasate Dance, however, 
in which the youthful artist displayed an 
admirable maturity of tone and crispness 
of technique rarely heard in so young a 
violinist. His sincerity and musicianship 
were further appreciated in the B Minor 
Concerto of Saint-Saéns, which was the 
principal and outstanding feature of the 
program. In the final group the Waltz 
by Brahms came as a bit of sunshine 
after the many minor moods to which 
Jacobinoff lent himself. A Paganini Ca- 
price arranged by himself brought the 
enjoyable recital to a close. 

In Witherspoon Hall last Thursday 
afternoon Yolando Méré, the Hungarian 





pianist, gave a recital to a well filled 
house. Her numbers, comprising many 
favorites, were enthusiastically received. 
Opening with Stradel’s piano arrange- 
ment of W. F. Bach’s Concerto for organ, 
Madame Méré displayed excellent tone 
work. After the deep and somber “Fu- 
nerailles” by Liszt, she relieved the color 
of her work by giving a charming De- 
bussy number and the sprightly Rondo 
Capriccioso of Mendelssohn. The Chopin 
group was a charming bit of poetic 
beauty. Continued applause brought 
forth the Second Hungarian Rhapsodie 
of Liszt. 

The first in the series of four lecture- 
recitals by Nicholas Douty, tenor, under 
the auspices of the University Extension 
Society, was given in Witherspoon Hall 
last Tuesday evening before an interested 
audience. Mr. Douty’s porgram, “Early 
Songs of Beethoven,” covered many in- 
teresting classics for the voice written 
during the middle of the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury. These works were presented in 
such a manner as to prove his versatility 
both as a musician and singer. 

ADA TURNER KURTZ. 





Tilla Gemunder Lent Art in Aid of Sec- 
ond Liberty Loan Campaign 


Tilla Gemunder, the New York so- 
prano, made three concert appearances 
during the last few weeks, singing twice 
in New York and once at Woodside, 
L. I. At the latter she assisted Claude 
Warford, tenor, in his lecture-recital of 
“Modern American Songs.” Miss Ge- 
munder also aided in singing for the 
Second Liberty Loan campaign, and is 
making appearances to help the Mayor’s 
Committee in its work of Americanizing 
foreigners. 





Warren Proctor and Jessie Christian 
Score in Milwaukee Recital 


Warren Proctor, tenor of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, sang before the 
Deutscher Club of Milwaukee in joint 
recital with Jessie Christian. Mr. Proc- 
tor presented groups of German and 
English songs and operatic arias and re- 
ceived unstinted praise from audience 
and critics. 


$1,000 WAR TAX AT 
Mc CORMACK CONCERT 


Record Audience Greets Tenor’s 
Eighth Anniversary—Polah 
Makes Good Impression 


There is a popular song of the day 
which proclaims “The Army’s Full of 
Irish.” The composer might have added 
the Navy, also, had he attended John 
McCormack’s anniversary concert at the 
Hippodrome on Sunday evening, Nov. 18, 
for the army khaki was only equaled in 
numbers by the blue of the Navy. It 
was “Army and Navy” night. It was 
also a typical “McCormack night,” for 
6500 persons filled the house, the stage 
and every available space where they 
could be accommodated. Incidentally, 
the Government will be enriched by a 
little more than $1,000 as a result of the 
war tax on the tickets sold. 


It was just eight years before that 
John McCormack gave his first recital in 
New York, in the Manhattan Opera 
House, on Nov. 18, 1909. When he ap- 
peared on Sunday evening he faced an 
audience that has in the intervening time 
grown to regard the McCormack con- 
certs as the chief musical event in their 
year, and the applause that swept over 
the audience when the tenor opened his 
program with “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” showed that his place is supreme as 
the most popular concert star of the day. 

Mr. McCormack sang an exacting pro- 
gram that ranged from oratorio to Irish 
folk songs, with taste, and that gave 
ample scope for his fine vocal powers. 
Excerpts from “Samson” and “Joshua” 
by Haendel, opened the program, and 
were followed with songs by Brahms, 
Schubert and Goldmark, sung in English. 
As usual, the greatest applause of the 
evening was reserved for the group of 
Irish folk songs in which McCormack is 
pre-eminent. One of these, “Men of 





Connaught,” arranged by Milligan Fox, 
was given for the first time in this coun- 
try, and was of a more serious nature 
than the other numbers of the group. 
Edwin Schnieder’s “The Cave” and a new 
song by Frank Tours, “The Littlest 
Thing,” were in the closing group, with 
songs by Arthur Foote and Mrs. Beach. 
The program contained fifteen numbers 
and was more than doubled by the en- 
cores, that included “Keep the Home 
Fires Burning,” a pleasing tribute to the 
men of the service present. 

Andre Polah, a Belgian violinist, who 
is replacing Donald McBeath, now with 
the Aviation Corps, made a fine impres- 
sion in his playing of the Mendelssohn 
Concerto, a Rondino of Vieuxtemps, and 
Weber and Corelli-Tartini numbers. His 
opening offerings were a trifle marred 
by the natural nervousness of a début 
appearance, but he disclosed sound musi- 
cianship in all his numbers. Edwin 
Schnieder played his usual excellent ac- 
companiments. 





Cecil Fanning and H. B. Turpin Appear 
in the South 


Cecil Fanning and his associate, H. B. 
Turpin, opened the concert courses at the 
Louisiana State University and the Hen- 
derson-Brown College on Nov. 6 and 9. 
At both places “standing room only” was 
in evidence and enthusiasm ran high. So 
successful were both recitals that the 
managements immediately re-engaged 
these artists for next year. Owing to 
pressure of engagements in the East, Mr. 
Fanning will end his present Southern 
tour at the Southwestern University, 
Georgetown, Tex., Nov. 26, and will make 
another Southern tour in March. 





Two Thousand Troops Sing in Field 
Service at Camp Mills 


Three thousand soldiers and civilians 
took part in an impressive field service 
on Sunday, Nov. 18, at Camp Mills, 
Hempstead, L. I., and joined in singing 
patriotic airs. Twenty-five States were 
represented in the singing, which was led 
by Lieutenant Robert Van Ezdorf, of the 
146th Field Artillery. 
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As Gilda 


Chemnitz Press: 
Tageblatt. 


upon an open scene.” 


As Sophie 


Dresden: 
Nachrichten. 


ling voice.” 


“The aria was technically so well done and 
in delivery so warm, her hearers ‘broke in 


Feb. 18, 1915. 
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Engaged Season 1917-18 


Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra 


Russian Symphony 
Orchestra 

















“She pleased with her lovely surprisingly high full and spark- 


May 13, 1916. 





As Lady Harriet in Martha 


As Violetta 


BLANCHE DA COSTA 


Allgemeine Zeitung. 
“An organ of extraordinary sweetness and 


wonderful schooling superb high tones.” 


Dec. 12, IQI5. 


Chemnitzer Neueste Nachrichten. 
“One again enjoyed her wonderfully cultivated voice, her light, 


pleasant, sympathetic and pure manner of singing, her scales, 


grace.” 
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MARIE RAPPOLD HOLDS MUSICAL ALLIANCE 
TO BE A GREAT NEED OF THE COUNTRY 














Soprano of Metropolitan Opera 
Company Gives Her Reasons for 
Endorsing Movement — “De- 
mand Full Recognition For All 
Workers In the Musical Field,” 


She Says 


<<7T\HE Musical Alliance of the United 

States—will it be the guiding fac- 
tor in American musical affairs during 
the next decade? Will it mean to the 
musician what the Bar Association means 
to the lawyer, what the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers means to 
the engineer?” asked Mme. Marie Rap- 
pold, the American soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, who was inter- 
viewed in New York just before starting 
out on one of her long concert tours. 
“I hope it will. We need such an or- 
ganization,” was the answer she herself 


gave. 

“If it lives up to the eight points that 
have been outlined for it in its first pros- 
pectus, and if it strongly wages its bat- 
tles for these points, there is no reason 
why it should not be successful. Each 
of these aims needs proper exploitation 
and through a successful campaign for 
each the whole fabric of music can be 
made stronger and more powerful in our 
American affairs. It is worth while, I 
think,” continued the prima donna, “to 
take up these various points, in the way 
of constructive suggestion, and perhaps 
to add an idea or two to the means of 
exploitation that will be worked out for 
them. 

“Demanding full recognition for music 
and for all workers in the musical field 
is certainly important. Music as a so- 
cialized activity has not yet been effected 
except in the case of union orchestra 
musicians and its allied branches. By a 
socialization, however, of other musical 
forces the ‘public opinion of music’ will 
count for a great deal in any new thing 
musicians should favor. We see the 
strength of organized movement of any 
class, in such cases as the suffrage clubs 
for instance, or to go farther afield, the 
‘wet’ and ‘dry’ organizations of the vari- 
ous cities. 

“The introduction of music into our 
public schools really goes hand in hand 
with ‘humanizing America.’ The further 
encouragement of this needs an organ- 
ized effort, such as the Musical Alliance 
of the United States will supply. 

“Classed under one heading, the aid 
and encouragement of music is certainly 
a worthy aim, one that needs exploita- 
tion. 

“In these times of national stress and 
strain art should be kept international, 





Mme. Marie Rappold, American Soprano, Who Pledges Her Hearty Support to 
the Musical Alliance of the United States 


to preserve the spiritual life of the na- 
tion. A concrete effort toward this goal 
is necessary. That foreign countries, 
even in war times, preserve their national 
conservatories of music is true. America 
should certainly not be without one. A 
National Conservatory of Music can do 
much toward centralizing the musical ac- 
tivity of the country and will act as a 
healthful influence in producing new 
works. 


“Until recently even the labor element 
had great difficulty in having the na- 
tional government include a labor de- 
partment and secretary in its cabinet. It 
was not without the organized effort of 
labor that this was accomplished. With 
the fine arts it will be the same way. 

“T trust and hope,” said Mme. Rap- 
pold, “that you will be able to effect all 
your purposes, in which I give you my 
hearty support.” 





THRONG AT SUNDAY CONCERT 





Elman, Braslau and Ruth Miller First 
Soloists at Metropolitan 


An audience fully as large as that at 
the Metropolitan’s opening attended the 
season’s first Sunday night concert on 
Nov. 18. The soloists were Mischa El- 
man, the Russian violinist, who attracted 
the major portion of the crowd; Ruth 
Miller, the new soprano of the Metro- 
politan, and Sophie Braslau, the con- 
tralto. Richard Hageman led the Opera 
House Orchestra in Dvorak’s Overture, 
“Carneval,” Tschaikowsky’s “Capriccio 
Italien” and Glazounoff’s “Mazurka.” 
The concert opened with a spirited per- 
formance of “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” under Mr. Hageman’s baton. 

Mischa Elman played the Wieniawski 
Concerto, No. 2, in D Minor, eliciting a 


.tralto aria from Gluck’s 


storm of applause, particularly from the 
standees, who were lined up four deep. 
The violinist later played a Chopin-Wil- 
helmj Nocturne, Paganini’s “I Palpiti” 
and many encores. Philip Gordon was 
his splendid accompanist in the shorter 
numbers. 

Sophie Braslau sang the familiar con- 
“Orfeo” and 
received an ovation for her magnificent, 
sincere singing. Later she was heard in 
La Forge’s “Before the Crucifix,” Man- 
ney’s “Consecration” and “My Love Is 
a Muleteer,” by Di Nogero. 

Ruth Miller, a soprano blessed with 
a voice of remarkable sweetness and 
purity, sang Micaela’s aria from “Car- 
men” and Musetta’s air from “La Bo- 
héme,” which she had to repeat. “The 
Star,” by Rogers, was her encore. The 
new soprano made a decidedly favorable 
impression, despite the fact that she was 


suffering from a cold. Giuseppe Bam- 
boscheck was the accompanist for the 
singers. H. B 





Women’s Clubs’ Convention Hears Much 
Music at Albany 


ALBANY, N. Y., Nov. 19.—Music was 
one of the features of the recent state 
convention of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at Albany. Mrs. Edgar C. Colburn 
of Schenectady had charge of the daily 
musical programs. Mrs. Murray Hubbard 
of Albany was the author of the “Feder- 
ation Song” and another in honor of the 
resident, which were sung by Mrs. Eliza- 
eth L. Preston of Schenectady, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Colburn. At the patri- 
otic song service, “America Victorious,” 
a new song written by Helen A. Jackson 
of New York and dedicated to the presi- 
dent of the Federation, was sung and 





“Uncle Sam’s Ships,” written by Mrs. 
Daisy M. Erd, chief yeoman in the navy, 
was sung by a trio of sailors from the 
Boston Navy Yard, who were in Albany in 
the interest of the Navy Welfare Fund. 
Mrs. K. P. Wilder of Watertown gave 
several selections of spoken songs, ac- 
companied by Elizabeth Dickens, and 
William F. Sheehan of Troy, tenor, was 
heard in a group of songs, accompanied 
by Lucretia MacKenzie of Troy. Mrs. 
Winifred Keckeley of Schenectady gave 
a piano recital at the reception to the 
delegates given by Governor and Mrs. 
Whitman at the executive mansion. 
a 8 





MME. MERO’S RECITAL 





Bach Concerto Feature of an Interesting 
Program of Piano Music 
Yolanda Méro, Pianist. 
Hall, Afternoon, 

gram: 


Recital, Kolian 
Nov. 19. The Pro- 


Concerto for Organ, transcribed by 
Aug. Stradal, W. F. Bach; “Davidsbiind- 
lertdnze,”’ Schumann; “Jardin sous la 
pluie,” “Clair de Lune,” Debussy; “Sere- 


nade,” Rachmaninof{; “Valse Inter- 
mezzo,” arranged by Yolanda Meéré, 
Merkler; “Rhapsodie,’”’ C Major, Doh- 
nanyi; “Harmonies du soir,” “Sposal- 


izio,” Polonaise, EF Major, Liszt. 


All the traits customarily admired in 
Mme. Méré characterized her playing on 
Monday afternoon. There was abundant 
occasion to rejoice in this Hungarian 
pianist’s temperament, in the bounding 
vitality, the rhythmic impetus and the 
power which have always been her hall- 
mark. But, in spite of a pronouncedly 
masculine accent in her work, the ten- 
derer element is not lacking and this 
she illustrated to good effect in many 
pages of Schumann’s “Davidsbiindler- 
tanze,” her interpretation of which 
showed sympathy with its delicate and 
subtle as well as its more impassioned 
and capricious moods. 

Perhaps the most unusual and com- 
manding number on her program was 
the transcribed organ concerto of Bach’s 
son, Wilhelm F'riedemann—a really colos- 
sal conception that almost touches hands 
with some of the works of John Sebas- 
tian himself and which, from its opening 
pedal point, a la “Rheingold” prelude, is 
full of diversity and life. Mme. Méré 
played it magnificently and with a sonor- 
ity truly organ-like. It is to be hoped 
that other pianists will cultivate this 
masterpiece. H. F. P. 


BROOKLYN GREETS STRANSKY 








First of This Season’s Philharmonic 
Concerts Draws Large Audience 


All music-loving Brooklyn directed its 
steps toward the Academy of Music on 
Sunday afternoon, Nov. 18, when the 
Philharmonic Society of New York, con- 
ducted by Josef Stransky, gave the first 
of its five concerts scheduled for Brook- 
lyn. The concert hall was filled to capac- 
ity. As at all recent concerts, the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra opened its program 
with the “Star-Spangled Banner.” Then 
followed the Weber overture from “Eu- 
ryanthe.” Its performance by the Stran- 
sky organization was brilliant and color- 
ful. Elgar’s Variations on an Original 
Theme, Op. 36, written in 1899, was a 
very interesting and melodious composi- 
tion, charmingly executed. 

The soloist of the afternoon was the 
youthful pianist, Guiomar Novaes, who 
played in conjunction with the entire 
orchestra Grieg’s Concerto in A Minor. 
Miss Novaes scored another big success. 
Her firm, unusual touch, her splendid 
coloring and perfect technique delighted 
everyone. The final number by the or- 
chestra was Liszt’s immortal symphony 
after Dante’s “Divina Commedia.” The 
Purgatorio section ends with a Pales- 
trina-like “Magnificat,” that was sung 
by the Beethoven Society of New York, 
assisted by Betty McKenna, soprano. 

A. T. S. 
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JOHN POWELL 


‘There were in his playing a lusciousness of tone, a variety 
of tints, a subtle delicacy of phrasing, an onward sweep, an in- 
stinct for building climaxes which frequently suggested that 
Paderewski himself was at the piano.’’—New 


York Evening as Schumann-Heink’s, 








EMMA ROBERTS 
CONTRALTO 


‘Imagine a voice as rich and deep and splendidly sonorous 
yet infinitely 
with the inimitable freshness of youth.’’- 


sweeter and still fresh 
Peoria Star, 





Kreisler.’’- 





WILLEM WILLEKE 


‘*Indeed if one desires a standard by which to measure Mr. 
Willeke’s art it 
Chicago Tribune, 
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CONNECTICUT’S LIBERTY CHORUSES 


The musical life of America has, naturally enough, 
been infected by the spirit of organization which pre- 
vails throughout the land at a time when all of our in- 
dustrial, economic, scientific and, in fact, social re- 
sources are being welded into effective units for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. 

The process of organization in our musical activities 
will center principally in the important work scheduled 
for the Musical Alliance of the United States. The en- 
thusiastic manner in which leading members of the pro- 
fession, of the industry, persons prominent in music as 
patrons and business managers have responded to the 
call to join forces demonstrates beyond the possibility 
of doubt the urgent need for this movement. 

In Connecticut the tendency toward organization is 
manifested in practical fashion. From Oct. 2 to Nov. 
15 forty-two liberty choruses were formed as a result of 
the campaign directed by the State Council of Defense 
for the especial purpose, we are told, of “mobilizing the 
musical forces of the State during the war, as a means 
of arousing among the people the ‘will to win.’ ” 

We learn further that these choruses are being or- 
ganized so rapidly that it is almost impossible for the 
State authorities to keep track of them. They are being 
placed on a permanent basis with well-qualified conduct- 
ors, working as volunteers. They aim to work in con- 
junction with war activities, to stimulate interest in lib- 
erty bonds, in Red Cross and war relief of every descrip- 
tion. 

Again music becomes a factor of first importance in 
equipping the nation for its world struggle. It will no 
longer be possible to make unchallenged the statement 
offered not long since by a prominent educator that 
“music and the war have nothing in common.” 


ON SYMPHONIC COLLISIONS 


Something of a hue and cry was raised in several New 
York dailies last week because, forsooth, both Mr. 
Stransky and Mr. Damrosch had had the temerity to 
place on the programs of their respective orchestras— 
which happened to hold forth at the same hour—the 
Second Symphony of Brahms. The complaint has been 
heard here before—in fact there are repetitions of it 
every season when different conductors happen to 
hit upon the same work. Charges and recriminations 
fill the air, and great is the talk about jealousy, rivalry, 
malice and all uncharitableness. Woe to that conductor 


who does not happen to have made public his program 
first. 

To the chronic observer of musical events there does 
often come the idea of something akin to stupidity or 
even malevolent premeditation as the identic symphony 
or tone poem or suite or overture turns up simultaneous- 
ly or else in quick succession at several concerts in the 
same vicinity. It looks like despitefulness, purposeful 
competition. Perhaps it often is. But surely it is not 
as invariably so as certain recorders of concert doings 
would make us believe. Daily concert attendance which 
is the critic’s lot breeds a distortion of perspective in 
surprisingly short order. Presently the estimable writer 
comes to forget completely that the entertainment may 
have been given for the benefit of others than himself. 
Likewise that the same people do not go to every 
symphonic function. Then follow the inevitable lapses 
into mutiny and rage in which sight is lost of the fact 
that.all Mr. Stransky’s patrons do not always hear Mr. 
Damrosch’s concert, and the reverse, and that the indi- 
vidual who goes to one or the other or both the New 
York Symphony and the Philharmonic is not of necessity 
a subscriber to the Boston Symphony. 

Is it not time to mitigate and assuage this critical 
choler? Shall it be unlawful for one of Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s subscribers to desire and enjoy a certain 
symphony of Brahms or Beethoven in AXolian Hall just 
because Mr. Stransky is playing the same one up at 
Carnegie at the same time—or, perchance, played it the 
night before? Because it is written in the book of fate 
that critics shall be a suffering tribe, does it follow that 
normal music-hearing individuals must regulate their 
concert pleasures with a view to lightening the burden 
of their none too esteemed brethren? 





THE MASTER SONGS IN ENGLISH 


As yet there has been no perceptible evidence of ob- 
jection to the German language in the concert hall. The 
master songs of Schubert, Schumann, Franz, Brahms, 
Wolf, Strauss and others have been sung to all intents 
with the frequency of other years and with equal suc- 
cess when their performance justified it. Soldiers and 
sailors have been among those who most enthusiastic- 
ally applauded a beautiful rendering of these great lyr- 
ics. 

But this may not always be and singers would do well 
to take counsel of prudence. Wagner has been tempo- 
rarily eradicated from the operatic schedule because 
reasonable foresight was not exercised during the past 
summer to work up some of his operas in English. The 
conceivable objection to the German language, which is 
undeniably legitimate, may quite as well operate against 
the short lyric as against the music drama. It behooves 
the recitalist, therefore, to study his Schubert and his 
Brahms in our own tongue without delay, to be armed 
against sudden emergency. Certainly the “Erlking” 
and “Feldeinsamkeit” in the vernacular would be highly 
acceptable, not to say welcome. The experiment should 
be started forthwith, if for nothing else than to make 
trial of the existing translations and, if these do not 
serve the purpose, to provide for better ones. Surely, 
a year like this should be a banner season for the skill- 
ful translator. And if singers are mindful of their own 
advantage they will not be found remiss in this matter 
of common discretion. The great masters of classic 
song cannot readily be replaced out of the storehouses 
of modernism or exoticism, notwithstanding a more or 
less prevalent delusion to the contrary. 





ENTER THE WOMAN CONDUCTOR 


Woman is very much coming into her own these 
days. She is not only establishing her right to stand 
side by side with man at the polling place, but she is 
helping in most substantial ways to win the war— 
even to the extent of going with rifles upon the field of 
battle. It is no surprise therefore, that in these times 
of readjustment, we are to welcome a woman in the 
unfamiliar role of conductor of a male symphony 
orchestra. She will dominate upon the musical rostrum 
as she does—or should—in the home. With an authority 
born of years of quiet, subtle direction of household 
affairs, always shielded from public gaze and ever re- 
straining mere man from his perverse inclination to 
drop cigar ashes upon the parlor rug or to put his 
undusted shoes upon the hospitable sofa cushion, she 
emerges to a position of eminence. We will watch 
with deep interest the début of Mme Séller at Carnegie 
Hall on Tuesday evening, when she will direct a sym- 
phony orcnestra of men in conjunction with the program 
Kitty Cheatham has arranged. 


The Special Fall Issue 
[From the Wilkes-Barre Record] 

The fall number of MusicAL AMERICA is * * * go 
chock full of the enthusiasm of the opening musical 
season that the reader begins to understand how much 
this art and its constant employment mean to the 
American people. * * * In no other way can one 
get so wide a vision of American musical activity as in 
the pages of this big edition. 
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Marcella Craft in Front of Oberlin College Chapel 


When Marcella Craft arrived at Oberlin, Ohio, with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra for the concerts at 
the last music festival, she found that the cuts which 
had been sent her for “Parsifal” were entirely incorrect 
and that she was supposed to sing most of the Kundry 
music in the second act. Not being a Wagnerian so- 
prano, Miss Craft did not know the “Parsifal” score, 
but nothing daunted, after the morning rehearsal of 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “Vita Nuova” (the offering of the Ober- 
lin Musical Union for the first concert), she went di- 
rectly to the home of Dr. George W. Andrews, director 
of the union, and shutting herself in the music room, 
learned the highly difficult part so thoroughly that at 
the performance of the Wagner music drama on the 
second evening of the festival she scored a veritable 
triumph. 


Clark—Charles W. Clark, the American baritone, has 
again put several ballads by Debussy on his program 
for Nov. 11. The poems are those of Frangois Villon 
in old French. At the time they first appeared they 
caused quite a commotion. Mr. Clark was singing them 
in Paris, with Debussy conducting the orchestra, on the 
8th of March. On the 17th Mr. Clark was in America 

iving the same program to a New York audience. 
Both criticisms reached him simultaneously from Paris 
and New York; the New York papers were very severe 
about his French pronunciation, while the Paris ones 
lauded him for having been able to grasp the peculiari- 
ties of the old French. 


Dadmun-Schutz—Returning from his Western tour 
on Friday, Nov. 9, Royal Dadmun, the American bari- 
tone, went immediately to Baltimore. His wife, Chris- 
tine Schutz, the contralto, was there with her parents, 
and on Sunday, Nov. 11, the Dadmun family celebrated 
the birth of a little son, Royal Francis, Jr. Mrs. Schutz 
is doing nicely and will resume her concert work in the 
near future, being engaged as contralto soloist for the 
spring tour of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 


Zoellner Quartet—The Zoellner Quartet has shown 
itself patriotically inclined by purchasing Liberty bonds 
both in New York City and in St. Cloud, Minn. In 
addition to this the artists assisted in the selling of 
cm bonds at La Crosse, Wis., by playing ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner” and other patriotic songs during the 
sale of Liberty bonds at the State Normal School, prior 
to giving a concert at the institution. A 


Van Dresser—Marcia Van Dresser, for the past two 
years leading Wagnerian soprano of the Chicago Opera 
Company, sold Liberty Bonds at the Hotel Plaza on 
Friday, Oct. 19. Miss Van Dresser startled the govern- 
ment representative when she presented her afternoon’s 
subscriptions, which totalled $52,500, this being a record 
sale for two hours’ work. 


Matzenauer—Mme. Margaret Matzenauer, it has re- 
cently been learned, is among the musicians whose pur- 
chases of Liberty bonds have been extensive. Mme. 
Matzenauer now has $20,000 worth of bonds, as evidence 
of her desire to help the country that has been so gen- 
erous in its reception of her art. 


O’Hara—One of the most popular war songs has been 
written by Geoffrey O’Hara, the baritone and composer, 
the Army song leader at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. The 
song “Send Me a Curl,” has been included by the U. S. 
government in the Army and Navy Song Book, recently 
published. 


Anthony—An interpretation of the “Spirit of France” 
symbolized in pianoforte music will be given in the 
Greenwich Village Theater on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 2. 
The soloist will be Charles Anthony, pianist. 
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Musical Clubs, Attention! 


ERE is an infallible recipe for 
gratuitous, nationwide publicity: 

Call a special meeting of the Milkville 
Sunday Morning Ladies’ Musicale Club. 
Scare up five members (including a lady 
music critic who just dotes on Cham- 
inade). Adopt a resolution denouncing 
all enemy alien music and musicians. 
Declare that you will never, never en- 
gage Fritz Kreisler, because he is known 
to have sent funds to his aged father and 
relatives in Austria (and, besides, the 
treasury is quite depleted as the result 
of the last watermelon party). Give a 
copy of the resolution to the editor of 
the Milkville Tribune (who has just fin- 
ished the last installment of Ambassador 
Gerard’s Revelations). 

In the morning your Musical Club, 
dear members, will be famous through- 
out the land. The Evening Telegraft 
will issue an extra or two proclaiming 
the high-minded patriotism of the mem- 
bers of a distinguished musical organiza- 
tion in Milkville. Critics who must atone 
for ante-bellum-day expressions will extol 
you in ponderous editorials, lauding your 
touching patriotism and, quite incidental- 
ly, their own. 

Finally, dear club members, be sure to 
send this department photographs of all 
the members of your organization, with 
a brief musical pedigree of each. We 
feel sure that this last action would be 
so illuminating and explanatory that we 
could quite forgive you. 

* * * 


Any Kin to Lucrezia? 


Headline in the Evening World, 
Nov. 15: 
Boris “Godunoff” 
Sung at Opera’s 
Second Night. 


How Newspapers Pass the Censor 


AN ATLANTIC PorRT.—Caruso arrived 
yesterday on a steamer. The famous 
tenor was escorted up Broadway by a 
distinguished party of friends associated 
with him at the Metropolitan. He peeped 
into the opera house in which he will 
appear this season and was then taken 
to his hotel on Forty-second Street next 
to the subway. It is not possible to 
mention the name of the port at which 
Mr. Caruso arrived because of .the mili- 
tary censorship. 

* * * 


Some of Them, Humi, Would Rhyme ‘‘Mattress” 
with “ Brickbat’’ 


W. H. Humiston was discussing trans- 
lations. Our own views on certain 
adaptations could not be printed in a 
respectable publication like this, so we 
shall let Mr. Humiston speak: 

“The current translation of ‘Samson 
and Dalila’,” observed the conductor- 
composer, “rhymes ‘mistress’ with ‘dis- 
tress.’ It is curious that the clever poet 
didn’t realize a third possibility and 
write these lines: 

“*We praise Dalila, thy fair mistress, 
‘Who craftily stole from Samson his 
tress; 


‘Empty the cup and drown thy care, 
‘Good wine maketh less deepest. dis- 


tress.’ ”’ 
oo . 


Anyhow, we await Wagner in Eng- 
lish at the Metropolitan. 


* * * 


A Voice in the Silence 


We have always liked Every Week, 
and now we admire it more than ever. 
Editor Bruce Barton has the temerity 
to speak kindly of Beethoven in one of 
his characteristic editorials. 

Now maybe some of our music critics 
will pluck up courage. 


* * * 
. 


A Musical Reporter on the Sacramento “Bee” 


W. F. Gates found this pear] in the 
Sacramento (Cal.) Bee: 

Steppan’s Sacramento Prize Band ven- 
tured to overstep the mark in closing 
their “Jubel” Overture by leading off in 
the opening strains of “America,” dur- 
ing which the audience rose to its feet. 

The bandmaster had to write a letter 
to the Bee explaining that the strains 
of the old Austrian air known here as 
“America” happen to be a part of 
Weber’s overture. 


+ & 2 


B» inet and His Programs 


Joseph Bonnet, the French organist, 
is giving” concerts in this country under 
the auspices of his government. This 
distinguished musician’s programs will 
include these composers in his historical 
recital series: Bach, Mozart, Krebs, 
Mendelssohn, Brahms, Schumann, Liszt 
and many others. 

Mr. Bonnet, we may add, has fought 
in the trenches and is in this country 
only because France insists on conserving 
her great artists. 

And our Squintville clubs and critics 
want to eliminate the masters from all 
programs! 

It is almost inconceivable that any 
musical publication should encourage in 
any’ degree this shrewdly-planned cam- 
paign, fathered for the most part by 
non-musical, cowardly and self-interested 
nonentities. The “inside” story of this 
campaign would make fascinating read- 
ing. 

And hats off to the distinguished 
French organist and officer, Joseph 


Bonnet! 
* * * 


Wait Till Mary Garden Hears What Mr. Damrosch 
Has Done 


We modestly decline all credit for the 


- defeat of the anti-music Mayor in New 


York, no matter what our friends say. 
But we give all credit for the suffrage 
victory to Dr. Walter Damrosch, oho 
made an equal rights speech in Car- 
negie Hall just before election, thereby 
swinging the symphony vote solidly to 
the Susan B. Anthony cause. 

Personally, we think that even tenors 
should be permitted to vote. 

CANTUS FIRMUS. 





MISS PAINTER IN NEW ROLE 


Soprano Scores as Actress in Portland— 
Third Municipal Concert 


PORTLAND, ME., Nov. 16.—It is seldom 
that a singer of. repute enters the field 
of spoken drama, but Eleanor Painter 
has done this and proved herself an ac- 
complished actress. Portland was for- 
tunate in. being favored with the Amer- 
ican premiére of Chapin’s “Art and Op- 
portunity,” with Miss Painter in the 
leading réle. It was called “Maine Fes- 
tival Night” and Director and Mrs. Wil- 
liam R. Chapman, Louis Graveure and 
other notables were present. The large 





audience was warm in its praises and in 
welcome to Miss Painter, a great favor- 
“Art and Opportunity” is a 


ite here. 


comedy, sparkling with good, clean wit, 
and Miss Painter as the Widow is most 
fascinating. 

An instrumental trio, consisting of 
Roger Demming, pianist; Marco Payrot, 
’cellist; Scipion Guidi, violinist, all ex- 
cellent musicians, accompanied her. 

The third concert in the Municipal 
series proved to be one of the most at- 
tractive given in the City Hall. Will C. 
Macfarlane chose d’Evry’s “Concert 
Overture” for his opening number, and a 
novelty, Silver’s “Memory’s Hour.” 
Sophie Braslau was the assisting artist 
and made an immediate hit with her 
singing. Her numbers included the 
aria, “O mio Fernando” from “La 
Favorita,” for which she was recalled 
several times, finally singing the 
“Habanera” from “Carmen,” playing a 
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very excellent accompaniment for her- 
self. Several folk-songs, “Before the 
Crucifix,” by La Forge (with organ ac- 
companiment); ‘“Pickaninny Snuggle 
Song,” by W. G. Smith; “Consecration,” 
Manney; “My Love Is a Muleteer,” di 
Nogero, completed the program. Walter 
H. Golde was her accompanist and did 
splendid work. 


Beatrice MacCue, American contralto, 
is doing more than her share of concert 
work among the camps. Her most re- 
cent appearances have been at Bedloe’s 
Island, assisted by Elsie Chaudle Doug- 
las, pianist, and Ralph Douglas, accom- 
panist; at Camp Dix, where she sang at 
the band concert and at a British Red 
Cross benefit for a Scottish society. 








*Parsifal”’ 








MUSICAL NEWS OF THIRTY- 
FIVE YEARS AGO TO-DAY 


Prelude Popular in Paris—Belioz’ Requiem Given 


—Patti Off to Mexico 














USIC AND DRAMA, the leading 

periodical of its kind, which was 

edited by John C. Freund, contained the 

following news in its issue of Nov. 25, 
1882: 


Paris.—All the three popular con- 
certs, “Colonne” at the Chatelet, “La- 
moureaux” at the Chateau d’Eau, as 
well as Pasdeloup, have placed the Pre- 
lude to “Parsifal” on their programs. 
At the Chatelet the concert commenced 
with Beethoven’s C Minor Symphony. 
Sarasate followed with Mendelssohn’s 
Concerto. 

He is undoubtedly a great violinist; 
he surmounts all difficulties with ease, 
while his style and delicacy are incom- 


parable. AUTOLYCUS. 
* + * 


LONDON.—Raff’s Sixth Symphony in 
D Minor was the piéce de résistance at 
the Crystal Palace concert. It was given 


as a kind of “In Memoriam” of the 
composer, who died last June. 
PINCE NEZ. 


* * 


Adelina Patti agrees to go with Max 
Maretzek to Mexico, for $3,000 per 
month, to sing three times every week; 
or $2, 500 to sing eight times each month, 
the extra pay for every evening to be 
stipulated hereafter. Adelina is to have 
a full benefit without cost and, when ad- 
vertised, to have the first lace on bills 
and posters. Payment a ways fifteen 
days in advance and she to receive $1,500 
before leaving, which sum is to remain 
with her for her last fortnight’s salary. 


It is a sign of the times that “Aida,” 
whenever announced, draws a full house, 
just as “Lucrezia” or “Ernani” used to 
many years ago. Musical taste has been 
elevated and the progress of art has no 
better proof than the popularity of elab- 
orate compositions such as “Aida.” 

*” ” + 


Berlioz’s “Grande Messe des Morts” 
attracted an audience that crowded the 
Academy of Music to overflowing on 
Thursday evening. The work had only 
been previously given once here, at the 
May Festival of 1880, and much credit is 
due to Dr. Damrosch for his energy and 
perseverence in overcoming the many 
obstacles in the way of its legitimate and 
worthy interpretation, both on this and 
on the former occasion. 


«2s. © 


An old Californian says that the first 
opera ever sung in San Francisco was 
“La Sonnambula.” 


* * * 


Isadora Martinez is the soloist for Dr. 
Damrosch’s orchestral tour. 
* +” * 


Mr. Abbey is having trouble with his 
Nillson concert company. Miss Hope 
Glenn is so ill she can hardly sing at all, 
and the tenor, Sig. Biorksten, is proving 
himself a “crank” by exhibiting his tem- 
per before the audience. 


»* *” * 


Cornelia Roosevelt’s concert in Chick- 
ering Hall on Saturday last was attended 
by a friendly audience who met to show 
their appreciation of that lady’s talents. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of .opinion is wel- 
comed, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 

d., MUSICAL AMERICA. 








How Connecticut Is Organizing Its Mu- 
sical Resources 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Do you know that the State of Con- 
necticut has taken up, through the Pub- 


licity Committee of the State Council of 
Defense, the development of music among 
its people, and is the first State in the 
country to do anything of this kind? 

Do you know that between Oct. 2 and 
Nov. 15 forty-two Liberty Choruses have 
been organized, all of which except eight 
are new organizations? If you do not 
know it you have missed something im- 
portant that is going on. 

To George B. Chandler, chairman of 


the Publicity Committee of the State 


Council of Defense, occurred as an in- 
spiration the idea of mobilizing the mu- 
sical forces of the State during the war, 
as a means of arousing among the peo- 
ple the “will to win” the war, and his 
plan was to do it by having Liberty 
Choruses in the cities, towns and vil- 
lages. 

He secured a director glad to serve his 
State, and the work was begun, with the 
results stated above. 

The choruses are not only rally 
choruses, and they are not only com- 
munity choruses, but they are popular 
musical organizations under first-class 
directors, working as volunteers, for a 
patriotic purpose, and allied with the war 
work in their localities as one of their 
chief objects, and the work they have 
done in stimulating patriotism and arous- 
ing the spirit of the people has been re- 
markable and intensely gratifying. 

The city of Hartford has a chorus of 
1000 voices, organized in six days, which 
sang before an audience of 8000 people. 

In the city of New Haven there are 
more than ten Liberty Choruses, two of 
which are composed entirely of American 
citizens of Italian blood. 

In Meriden last week I had the privi- 
lege of witnessing the organizing of a 
Liberty Chorus of 1000 voices, with an 
orchestra of fourteen, and the tone qual- 
ity was far finer and the musical ability 
far higher, than one would have thought 
possible. 

These choruses are being organized so 
rapidly in Connecticut that it is impossi- 
ble to keep in touch with all of them, but 
it is perfectly possible to see that they 
are doing a magnificent work for their 
country, and with fresh ideals and de- 
voted hearts they are putting into the 
cause of America to-day an inspiration 
that is uplifting and glorious. 

Yours very er 


Hartford, Conn., Nov. 16, 1917. 





Opera Spiritual and Barbaric 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 
Gertrude Atherton has in the past 

written with so much understanding and 

good sense about music and about the 


war that admirers of the talented novel- 
ist’s gifts who have not been entirely un- 
balanced by the fierce passions and 
prejudices of the hour must have read 
with regret certain statements made by 
her last week in a long letter to the New 
York Times, urging the substitution of 
Russian opera for the discarded Wag- 
ner works at the Metropolitan. It does 
not suffice Mrs. Atherton that she will 
not hear the music dramas sung in Ger- 
man. She resents even the possibility, 
upon which so many music-lovers have 
based hopes, of having them done in Eng- 
lish. Our first duty, she maintains, “is 
to make as few mistakes as possible.” It 
would be a “political error to give Ger- 
man opera even in the English language 
in the Metropolitan.” The Germans 
“would perhaps not seize upon the first 
or the second performance for a tremen- 
dous demonstration, but they would 
surely make capital out of the third, and 
meanwhile they would let it be known 
in Germany that . . they could 
force the directorate of the Metropolitan 
to render German opera in the face of 
the protesting but weaker section of the 


public,” and so forth and so on. How- 


ever, as “New York will not tolerate an 
entire season of Verdi and Massenet and 
Puccini and Mascagni,” we ought to have 
Russian operas to supply opera-goers 
with the vicarious emotions they crave, 
and these emotions the Russian operas 
purvey since they are “far more dram- 
atic, stirring and rousing” and “make a 
deeper and more insidious appeal to the 
primitive and barbaric in man than any- 
thing Wagner ever wrote.” 

We wonder whether Mrs. Atherton is 
conscious of the fact that London, which 
certainly has a few righteous grievances 
of its own against the Hun, has been lis- 
tening to “Tristan and Isolde” in Eng- 
lish since the war started (to say noth- 
ing of Wagner concerts, with vocal ex- 
cerpts), without any perceptible in- 
jury to itself. If so, in what fashion 
does she account for it? Why is music 
pernicious in America that is innocuous 
in England? Why, again, should it not 
be possible to handle demonstrations 
of a hostile character here as well as 
elsewhere? Why is Wagner “a lever in 
the hands of the enemy” in our country, 
but not in Great Britain, where they ap- 
plaud him even at the moment airships 
commit barbarous raids? ‘These are 
questions worth answering. 

For all Russian opera that is good we 
entertain an admiration second in no re- 
spect to the estimable novelist’s. “Boris 
Godounow” is one of the first arti- 
cles of our artistic faith. But we have 
yet to find the music-lover to whom 
“Boris,” for all its rugged grandeur, was 
a legitimate substitute for “The Dusk of 
the Gods,” who found in the superb 
“Khovantschina” solace for the “Master- 
singers,” in “Prince Igor” that which re- 
placed “Tristan” or in “Snegoroutchka” 
compensation for “Parsifal.” The 
marked nationalistic savor in the best 
Russian operas engenders an impres- 
sion of sameness that, however lavish 
their beauties, must end by palling on 
Western audiences. 

Mrs. Atherton has been in France and 
has learned the awfulness of the world 
cataclysm at close range. She has seen 
that glorious nation exalted and spirit- 
ually regenerate. Realizing, as she 
must, the brute forces and false influ- 
ences which have brought the conflict to 
pass, why is she impelled to advocate in 
this hour that “which makes an insidious 
appeal to the primitive and barbaric in 
man”? Is it not rather the spiritual and 
the divine in the individual that it be- 
hooves us to-day to invoke? And who 
shall say that the tetralogy and “Par- 
sifal” do not call unto these! The “Iliad” 
is sublime, but it cannot supplant the 
Scriptures. H. F. P 

New York, Nov. 19, 1917. 





Hopes for Ticket Tax Reform 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


I must express my appreciation of the 
splendid edition that has reached my desk 
—the special Fall Issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. It is certainly the de luxe 
edition of the musical, artistic, financial, 
managerial, biographical Blue Book of 
the profession. I have been using it as 
an encyclopedia, dictionary and gazetteer 
ever since it arrived, to ascertain the 
geographical location of club managers, 
the spelling of Cadman’s “Shanewis,” 
even down to reading your interpretation 
of my own advertisement. I hope the 
financial benefit is as great to you as the 
other information is valuable to your 
readers. 

I note on page 24 of the issue of Oct. 
27 a little editorial on the “Menace of 
the Ticket Tax,” and a regret that man- 
agers and artists could not get together 
and show Congress why certain musical 
taxation should be minimized and modi- 
fied. The European countries have discov- 
ered that not only do they need music but 
that they are needing more music, and 
then even more; that musical instru- 
ments are an absolute necessity and that 
music in the trenches, the hospitals, and 
on the battlefield is almost as essential 
as munitions. 

"Way down at the end of your little 
editorial might come that little “I told 
you so,” because if you will remember, it 
is six months ago that I first wrote you 
about the tax on music and admissions 
to concerts, and wrote the New York 
managers, and they laughed at me, and I 
wrote many of the local managers and 
nobody appeared interested, and so I filed 
the letters, and now have the pleasure 
of looking back and still believing that 
if we had taken it up in time favorable 
results would have been obtained. I am 


hoping that this editorial and what Mr. 





Freund will follow up later on will 
shortly bring about some modification of 
certain features, particularly in the en- 
tire lifting of the tax on critic seats and 
placing a little more liberal interpreta- 
tion on certain musical events that are 
undoubtedly educational instead of be- 
ing commercial. Here’s hoping. 
Sincerely yours, 
L. E. BEHYMER. 





The Musician and Exemption 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 
There seems to be some little discus- 
sion these days concerning the lack of ap- 
preciation shown by our Government for 
the unique value to the world of the mem- 


bers of the musical profession. To pro- 
tect “potential genius” it is urged that 
the pianist, the singer, the conductor and 
the composer be exempted from the man- 
given order to rise and smite the invader 
of our neighbor’s home and rid the world 
of a menace to all that makes life worth 
living. Let the mechanic, the tradesman, 
the farmer, the doctor and lawyer, the 
vaudeville entertainer, the architect and 
builder, the college professor, give up his 
comforts and fight the fight! But do not 
risk the precious life of the heaven-born 
artist. Why, who would write the song 
of victory if the composer were slain? 
Who will sing the pean of praise and 
glory if the singer is left lying in some 
forgotten trench with a lot of just ordi- 
nary dead! Who will play for the mu- 
tilated soldiers if the pianist or violinist 
loses so much as a little finger or even 
apn his hands by rough work! Who, 
say! 

A sillier, more childish and inane sub- 
ject was never offered. There are few 
men anywhere whose death would mean 
a world loss. There is not one who is 
irreplaceable. Of course, if every pianist, 
composer and conductor were annihilated 
the loss would be quite serious. But how 
any member of any profession can con- 
ceive that his profession is the one pillar 
of the common-weal and he himself so in- 
dispensable as to warrant exemption 
from responsibilities which carry an 
average life risk is beyond comprehen- 
sion. 

Happily those arguing “indispensabil- 
ity” are in the minority. To offset the 
stigma, we can look to thousands of “po- 
tential geniuses” and a few real ones 
who have figured it out that if a man 
can’t be both a man and a musician, let 
the music go! They’ve taken the stand 
that the greater duty is to protect hu- 
manity from the ravages of an insane 
and obscene beast and the lesser to stay 
home and entertain and instruct, allow- 
ing the other and less important profes- 
sions to do the protecting. 

A musician may claim exemption justly 
because of age, lack of physical qualifi- 
cations, having dependents or being an 
enemy alien. Beyond these he may not 
go. Yours truly, 

GEORGE A. LEIGHTON. 
Supreme Historian, Phi Mu Alpha, 
Sinfonia. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 15, 1917. 





Says “Frightful Hymns” Hinder South’s 
Musical Progress 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In the issue of MUSICAL AMERICA for 
Sept. 8, under the editor’s caption of 
“Bringing Music to the Rural South,” 
I mentioned conditions in some rural 
communities that I had visited and also 
gave an account of some attempts made 
to improve these conditions through the 
rural schools. Two or three weeks after 
the appearance of the article I received 
a copy of a magazine containing a re- 
print of the paper with the following 
comment: 

“Brother Schoen is not fully posted 
on music in the ‘rural South.’ He does 
not know of the worst that may be heard 
in the churches and schools, nor is he 
familiar with the efforts in musical im- 
provement of the better class of rural 
singing teachers, whose work is highly 
commendable, even if they have but a 
smattering knowledge of the music of 
Chopin, Schumann and Beethoven.” 

The magazine in which the reprint 
appeared is issued by a firm that pub- 
lishes gospel song books. Hundreds of 
this type exist throughout the land and 
they constitute one of the greatest ob- 
stacles to the progress of music in the 
schools and communities of the South. 
It is their practice to gather an army 
of young men from the open country 
who show some slight musical ability, 
give them a few weeks’ training in con- 








ducting “singing schools” and organize 
such schools for them in rural sections 
as a market for their publications. How 
the scheme is worked may be gathered 
from the following advertisements in 
this magazine, arranged in sequential 
order: 

“The first day of January is the day 
that our big riormal will open. Phos 
The normal will last four weeks, but 
we have arranged to run the school on 
five months longer, which will make six 
months in all. Uncle Ben is 
as fine as a fiddle and is anxious for the 
time to come. He wants to see all of his 
former students back again and a great 
many new ones.” 

“On July 23 Mr. Foust and I began a 
school at Sulphur Springs, Ala. Our 
good friend, Mr. C. C. Mikels, had things 
red hot when we got there. . We 
had about eighty or ninety in the class, 
all fine looking and hard working folks.” 

A great many reports of similar na- 
ture are given. And then: 

“Prof. T. S. Sloan rings up and says 
send him more P. D.’s (one of the firm’s 
books, Praise Divine) that he is in a 
fine school of twenty days over near 
home.” “Our good friend, M. P. Jones 
of Georgia, is making things happen 
where he goes. He is using lots of P. 
D.’s.” “Prof. J. B. Riddle is still on the 
job and continues to order musical am- 
munition. Let ’em come, Bro. Riddel, we 
have a good supply on hand. .. .” 
“Prof. R. L. Hall never misses an op- 
portunity to say something good for P. 
D. and he don’t only say it, he sells 
them. You are doing a great work in 
your community and we need more like 
you,” ete. 

From P. D. I glean the following gems 
of song: 

“Don’t Trifle with God” (to syncopated 
music), “The Joy Bells of My Soul,” 
“The Wireless Way,” “Jewels in 
Heaven,” “Gather the Golden Grain,” 
“Lights Along the Shore,” “I’m Living 
on the Glory Side,” “Glory Bound,” “On 
the Hallelujah Side,” “Are You Bring- 
ing in the Grain?” 

The entire collection consists of hymns 
of this nature, most of which were writ- 
ten especially for this book. The musi- 
cal results of all this activity and the 
type of music used can be easily imag- 
ined. Copies of these books are found 
in practically every home in the open 
country. The people are accustomed to 
hearing and singing nothing but these 
frightful hymns. 

Consequently, when the Normal 
Schools send out teachers who are de- 
sirous of introducing our folk-songs and 
national songs into their schools they 
meet with opposition from the parents. 
They don’t want their children to sing 
“jigs.” I have had enough reports from 
teachers to this effect to lead me to the 
conclusion that this state of affairs is 
widespread and unquestionably due to 
the baneful influence of these publishing 
houses. 

MAx SCHOEN. 
Johnson City, Tenn., Nov. 12, 1917. 





How Music Helps 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I am glad to note that so few music 
societies and clubs over the country find 
it necessary to cut down on their usual 
program for the year. What has been 


considered more or less of a luxury in the 
strenuous time of commercial gain which 
this country has enjoyed, now, in time 
of trouble, becomes at once a necessity. 

It is the duty of every club to bring 
as much music to their respective com- 
munities as is possible. 

We are all working in one way or an- 
other for the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., the 
orphans of Belgium, France, Russia, and 
soon may be working for our own un- 
fortunates. Why not combine our work? 
Let each club take upon itself through 
their labor of love to help one of the 
great charities, thereby enlisting the 
help and co-operation of those whose 
heart and soul are in this work. 

They need our help in just the best 
way we can give it. They, the workers, 
as well as the heavy-hearted, need the 
highest forms of entertainment. The 
lighter forms of entertainment will often 
jar. The world will seem heartless some- 
times, but we must not give up hope. In 
spite of the seeming discord all around 
us, music should be the harmonizing in- 
fluence. 

The world is still beautiful. What is 
more beautiful than the sentiment of 
high thought expressed through music? 
If music was ever elevating it must be 
so now, and the best is none too good. 

I shall give a percentage on every 
concert fee this year to some national] 
charity. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES W. CLARK. 

Chicago, Nov. 15, 1917. 
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KUNWALD INTRODUCES AMERICAN NOVELTY 





Cincinnati Symphony Presents 
Skilton Work—Maud Powell 
Scores as Soloist 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 19.—The first 
of the third pair of this season’s sym- 
phony concerts was given on Friday 
afternoon at Emery Auditorium before 
a good-sized audience. Dr. Kunwald 
had arranged a program of especial in- 
terest for the occasion. 

The first number consisted of two In- 
dian dances by Charles Sanford Skilton 
of the musical department of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. They were given an 
entirely adequate rendition by the or- 


value warrants. It is somewhat diffi- 
cult to imagine what prompted Mr. 


chestra, which under the baton of Dr. 
Kunwald managed to make them really 


more interesting than their musical 
Skilton to choose such material for musi- 
cal representation in orchestral dress. 
One cannot heip but feel that the com- 
poser wasted much valuable time, which 
might have been used to much better ad- 
vantage. Skilton’s technique in compo- 
sition seems to be of no mean order, and 
ne embellished the crude and scanty mat- 
ter in hand with considerable skill, but 
all the skill in the world cannot save or 
cover up the deficiency which was appar- 
ent in the subject matter. Mr. Skilton 
himself was present at the performance 
and took a hand in it by playing the 
{Indian drum, which was an ever-present 
factor in both of the dances. 

For its second number the orchestra 
played D’Indy’s Symphonic Variations, 
“Istar,” which therewith received their 
first Cincinnati performance. This ex- 
ceedingly briiliantly orchestrated com- 
position with its strongly Oriental flavor 
received a vivid reading and perform- 
ance at the hands of Dr. Kunwald and 
his men. Whatever one may think of 
D’Indy’s eccentricities as to musical 
treatment and orchestration in general 
and especially in these variations, one 
fact stood out very clearly at Friday’s 
performance, and that was, that its pre- 
sentation was all that could be desired. 
Dr. Kunwald penetrated to the depths of 
the composer’s intentions and left noth- 
ing undone to do the work full justice. 
The variations were well received by the 
public. 

The second half of the program was 
given over to Beethoven’s Symphony in 
C Minor, which was all the more grate- 
fully received on account of the offerings 
which had preceded it. Dr. Kunwald’s 
reading of this masterpiece is well known 
to the local public, yet it seems as if 
each succeeding performance directed 
- by him endeared the symphony more and 
more to local music lovers. It is easily, 
especially in this reading, the most popu- 
lar symphonic composition among the 
local public. 

Maud Powell was the soloist of the 
day. Her choice had fallen upon the 
B Minor Concerto of Saint-Saéns, which 
was thoroughly enjoyed in the broad and 
technically as well as musically-well nigh 
erfect performance it received at Miss 

owell’s hands. Owing to the insistent 
demands of the audience the artist was 
obliged to respond with an extra number. 

Last Sunday witnessed the inaugura- 
tion of the Symphony Orchestra’s season 
of popular concerts. The event brought 
out a large crowd, which taxed the seat- 
ing capacity of Music Hall. Dr. Kun- 
wald had chosen a well-balanced pro- 
gram which opened with the “Meister- 
singer” Vorspiel. Other numbers on the 
program included Delibes’ intermezzo 
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“Naiia,” Saint-Saéns ballet suite “Henry 
VIII,” Tschaikowsky’s “1812” Overture, 
a ball scene by Helmsberger, selections 
from “Aida” and Herbert’s “March of 
the Toys.” Aside from the Wagner 
Vorspiel, the Saint-Saéns suite and the 
Tschaikowsky overture were among the 
numbers which were especially enjoyed. 
James Liebling, the new second ’cellist 
of the orchestra, was the soloist. Lieb- 
ling had selected two very light little 
solo numbers which evidently struck the 
popular taste for he was the recipient 
of considerable applause for the finished 
manner in which he presented them, 
Last Monday evening the College of 
Music gave the first of this season’s sub- 
scription series of concerts and recitals. 
It was a song recital by Hans Schroeder, 
who for a number of years has been on 
the college faculty and has in this time 


made for himself an enviable reputation 
both as a teacher and as a singer. Mon- 
day evening Mr. Schroeder presented, as 
usual, a well selected program, which 
showed his vocal art at its best. Start- 
ing in with Beethoven’s “In Questa 
Tomba,” he sang a group of Schumann 
songs, which he followed up with others 
by Fielitz, Hugo Wolf, Saar, Strauss. 
Several American songs closed the en- 
joyable evening. 

Thursday evening the Conservatory 
Orchestra, reinforced for the occasion by 
a number of Symphony Orchestra men, 
gave an interesting program at the re- 
cital hall of the Conservatory. The or- 
chestra was under the leadership of Mr. 
Tirendelli, who has developed the young 
talent under him into quite an effective 
body of ensemble musicians. Beethoven’s 
C Major Symphony opened the program. 
Its performance was much enjoyed by the 
large audience. Other orchestral num- 
bers were a rigaudon by Rameau, a se- 


ries of shorter compositions by Kargan- 
off, Edwards, Schuett, Grainger and the 
polonaise from Tschaikowsky’s “Eugen 
Onegin.” Solo numbers were given by 
Clara Thomas Ginn, soprano, who pleased 
the audience with an aria and a charm- 
ing little song by Mr. Tirendelli, and by 
Elsie Barge, who did herself and her 
teacher credit with Weber’s Conzertstiick 
in F Minor. 

A concert, which attracted a large au- 
dience on Thursday afternoon, was 
given at the Lyric Theater by Marguerite 
Volavy, the Bohemian pianist, and Emma 
Louise Wagner, dramatic soprano. Mme. 
Volavy especially created a decidedly 
favorable impression. She proved her- 
self to be equipped with abundant tech- 
nical powers and musical insight. Her 
numbers included several which had not 
been heard here before. Miss Wagner 
showed herself to be a capable singer 
with a well schooled voice and of con- 
siderable experience. S. 








ALCOCKS SCORE IN 
BALLAD RECITAL 
AT CAPE GIRARDEAU 


























Bechtel Alcock, Tenor; Merle Alcock, 
Contralto, and Solon Robinson, Pianist 


CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo., Nov. 5.—The 
audience which greeted Merle Alcock and 
Bechtel Alcock at their recital here re- 
cently was the largest ever assembled for 
any concert excepting perhaps one by a 
symphony orchestra. The fact that it 
was a return engagement added value to 
the size of the assembly. Their singing 
of ballads won rounds of applause. 


TO SING CHINESE SONGS 








Neal Simmons, American Soprano, Be- 
gins Tour in Michigan 


Neal Simmons, an American soprano, 
who has done considerable work in the 
West, is this sea- 
son featuring a 
program of Ital- 
ian, French and 
English classics 
and a group of 
Chinese _ songs. 
She will also pre- 
sent in a tour as 
far South as Tex- 
as her Indian re- 
cital program, 
which she gives 
with a special 
stage setting. In 
the spring she is 
to fill dates on 
the Pacific Coast. Pre 
Her tour opened last week in Michigan. 








Neal Simmons, Soprano 





Swedish Composer’s Anniversary Cele- 
brated in Worcester 


WORCESTER, Mass., Nov. 16.—An oc-° 


casion of unusual interest to hundreds of 
Swedish-speaking men and women in the 
city was the concert given last night in 
Mechanics’ Hall in commemoration of the 
100th anniversary of the birth of Gun- 
nar Wennerberg, one of Sweden’s most 
brilliant musicians an@ composers. The 
concert was given for the benefit of the 
American Union of Swedish Singers, 
and the program was presented by the 
Swedish Glee Club and the Thule Sing- 
ing Club of Worcester, with the assist- 
ance of Elsie Lindell, soprano; Edith 


Roubound, violinist; Agnes Olson and 
Edith Eklund, accompanists. Directors 
were Ernst Francke and Gustaf Berg. 
The program opened in patriotic manner 
with the singing of the “Star-Spangled 
Banner,” and then followed several Wen- 





nerberg numbers. >. G ke 
Boston Philharmonic Appears in 
Worcester 


WORCESTER, MAss., Nov. 6.—Worcester 
County Mechanics Association opened 
its winter course last night with a con- 
cert given in Mechanics Hall before an 
audience of 1500 persons. The program 
was presented by the Boston Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Charles H. Leave, con- 
ductor. The assisting soloists were 
Martha Atwood-Baker, soprano; Marie 
O’Connell, contralto, and Walter Smith, 
cornetist. Numbers also were given by 
the Philharmonic Brass Quartet. 

a G De 





Patriotic Touch in Schumann-Heink’s 
York Recital 


YorkK, Pa., Nov. 10.—Mme. Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink delighted a large audi- 
ence of music lovers at the recital given 
in the Orpheum Theater on Thursday 
evening, Nov. 1, and during the evening 
showed her true American spirit by sing- 
ing “When the Boys Come Marching 
Home.” Upon reaching that portion of 


the song where the strains of the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” are introduced, the 
immense audience rose to its feet, and 
then applauded while the great singer 
and big-hearted woman extended her 
arms as if to reach out in a bond of 
sympathy with those on the other side of 
the footlights. The recital was the sec- 
ond of the season’s musical course at the 
Orpheum. The evening’s program in- 


cluded French, German and _ English 
compositions. Mme. Schumann-Heink 
sang splendidly. G. A. Q. 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley Urges Better 
Music Conditions 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley was one of the 
prominent speakers at the Musical Con- 
ference of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs held in Albany recently. 
Mrs. Seeley advocated more and better 
music in the home, for greater interest 
in music in the public schools, for en- 
couragement of local bands and orches- 
tras, for good readable reference books 
on music in circulating public libraries, 
and for a large and enthusiastic effort 
in community work such as pageants and 
masques. She further encouraged com- 
munity singing as a strong help to a new 
national spirit and as a great moral and 
spiritual force in welding us together in 
the interest of the great world war. 

M. B. S. 
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MARY JORDAN GIVES 
UNIQUE NUMBERS 


Contralto Delights a Large Audi- 
ence at Annual New York 
Recital 


Mary Jordan, Contralto. Recital, olian 
Hall, Thursday Evening, Nov. 15. Ac- 
companist, Carl Deis. The Program: 


“Tl pleut des petales, de fleurs,” Rhené- 
Baton; “Les Papillons,” A. d’Ambrosio; 
“Marin d’Islande,”’ “Les Petites Com- 
municants,” “Chev au chée Cosaque,” 
Fourdrain. Hebrew and Russian Group— 
“Eli Zion” (Old Hebrew, Eleventh Cen- 
tury), “Schir Hamaaloss B’Schuw 
Adonoy,” Arranged by Paul Martineau; 
“Chant Juif,” Moussorgsky; Two Little 
Russian Songs, ‘The Street Song,” “The 
Shower.” Interlude of Racial Songs— 
“Weepin’ Mary,” “My Way’s Cloudy,” 
“Nobody Knows de Trouble I’ve Seen,” 
“I Want to Be Ready,” Negro Spirituals 
Arranged by H. T. Burleigh. “The 
Looking Glass” (a Ballad), Walter Dam- 
rosch; “The Sailor's Wife,” H. T. Bur- 
leigh; “The Swanee River” (by request), 
Stephen Foster; “The Last Word,” 
Marion Bauer; “Dusk in June” (Dedi- 
cated to Miss Jordan), Fay Foster; 
“Come Up, Come In with Streamers,” 
Carl Deis. 


Mary Jordan has come to be recog- 
nized as one of the dependable singers, 
and an artist whose appearance invari- 
ably attracts a large sized audience of 





admirers. Miss Jordan’s recital last week 
was no exception. As usual, the con- 
tralto offered a novel program, this time 
bringing forward a Hebrew and Russian 
group of novelties, among some others. 
The Hebrew songs are modern, excessive- 
ly modern arrangements of traditional 
airs. Paul Martineau, the adapter, pays 
the usual penalty for overburdening an 
ancient tune with a peak load of extrav- 
agant dissonance. The songs from that 
inexhaustible jewel field, Little Russia 
won more favor for the singer’s velvet 
voice and interpretation. The French 
numbers, particularly the Fourdrain col- 
lectin, were done well, in the main. 

H. T. Burleigh’s Negro Spiritual set- 
tings gave Miss Jordan an opportunity 
which she made the most of. The audi- 
ence thought so much of the Burleigh 
songs that the singer added another Bur- 
leighized spiritual, “O Sinner, Don’t Let 
This Harvest Pass” and then, of course, 
“Deep River.” All of these numbers and 
the others were sung with good-to-hear 
clearness of enunciation. This virtue of 
Miss Jordan’s art made it possible to hear 
every word of the Kipling ballad, “The 
Looking Glass,” a grateful specimen of 
Walter Damrosch’s handiwork. 

Marion Bauer was represented by 
“The Last Word,” a setting of S. Wil- 
liam Brady’s poem, which made an ex- 
cellent impression. Fay Foster person- 
ally acknowledged the reception to her 
little song, “Dusk in June.” This num- 
ber was repeated. 

Carl Deis was brought forward by 
Miss Jordan to share in the honors. Mr. 
Deis’s “Come Up, Come in with Stream- 
ers,” a somewhat sombre conception of 
Alfred Noyes’s breezy Poem, was also 
repeated by the artist. A. Hf. 
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The Alcocks filled return engagement 


tonight. 


The auditorium was packed. 


The concert was one of the finest ever 


given here. 
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SYMPHONY SEASON 
OPENS IN ST. LOUIS 


Orchestra Gives Four Excellent 
Concerts in Week—Lucy 
Gates’s Recital 


St. Louis, Nov. 17.—The week just 
passed is what might be termed “Sym- 
phony Week” for it contained the initial 
concerts in both of the series for the 
1917-1918 season and also the initial 
concert of the season at the City Club 
where the orchestra was the chief topic 
and the performers the chief musicians. 
Never has a subscription season been 
opened more auspiciously than this one 
for the concert yesterday afternoon 
brought out the largest matinee audi- 
ence that the orchestra has ever enjoyed. 
The concert opened with “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” with full orchestra 
and that superb artist, Mme. Louise 
Homer, the soloist. 

Mr. Zach conducted the Berlioz Over- 
ture, “Benvenuto Cellini,” Smetana’s 
Symphonic Poem “Vitava,” and “Schehe- 
rade” by Rimsky-Korsakoff. Concert- 
meister Gusikoff again showed his prow- 


ess. Mme. Homer was given quite an 
ovation when she stepped on the stage 
and her first group contained arias from 
“Xerxes,” by Handel, and Gluck’s “Or- 
pheus.” Her voice has lost none of its 
charm. Her second group. contained 
three songs by her husband, Sidney 
Homer, the principal one being “Thy 
Voice I Hear Thro’ Rolling Drums.” 

The opening concert (Members’ Day) 
»f the Morning Choral Club took place 
ym Tuesday morning and was a recital 
sy Lucy Gates, soprano, assisted by Max 
Steindel, ’cellist. Before an audience 
which completely filled the hall Miss 
Gates sang the “Bell Song” from 
Lakmé,” and songs in French, German, 
Swedish and English. Her group of 
Grieg songs was especially well received. 
Mr. Steindel was heard to advantage in 
several numbers. Mrs. Carl J. Luyties 
was the accompanist. 

Last Sunday gave enthusiasts their 
first chance to hear the orchestra in the 
first “Pop” concert of the season. Mr. 
Zach chose a patriotic program, opening 
with “America” and closing with | Victor 
Herbert’s “American Fantasy.” The 
principal numbers were the “Phedre” 
overture and the “March Slav” by 
Tschaikowsky. The new concertmeister, 
Michel Gusikoff, was the soloist, taking 
the place of Loretta Del Valle, who was 
unable to sing on account of illness. He 
played the Lalo “Spanish Symphony” 
and an extra number, with Mr. Zach at 
the piano. 

The first concert of the Liederkranz 
Club took place last Saturday night. 
They were fortunate in having the Zoell- 
ner Quartet, who played here for the 
first time. They played the Haydn 
“Quartet, No. 1, Op. 74, “Two Sketches” 
by Eugene Goossens and the Dvorak 
“Quartet, Op. 76.” Their work was well 
liked and several extra numbers were 
added. The chorus under the direction 
of E. Prang Stamm also shared in the 
honors, 

Chairman Wolff of the Music Com- 
mittee of the City Club initiated the 
series of “Musical Saturdays” this after- 
noon. After a short address on “Music 
in War Time” by Hanford Crawford, 
former president of the Symphony So- 
ciety, a short concert was given by 
Michel Gusikoff and H. Max Steindel, 
first ’cellist, with Mr. Zach at the piano. 

The soldiers at our nearest army post, 
Jefferson Barracks, have been enter- 
tained royally in the past ten days with 
two fine concerts, one by the members 
of the Pageant Choral Society, which re- 
solved itself into sort of a “Community 
Sing,” and the other by the Morning 
Choral Club. Both concerts were held in 
the Y. M. C. A. house. 

Ernest R. Kroeger played a very in- 
teresting program in the High School 
Auditorium on Tuesday. 

H. W. C. 








Hortense Dorvalle Sings at Féte des 
Allies 


Hortense Dorvalle, late of the Royal 
Théatre de la Monnie of Brussels, was 
one of the soloists at the Féte des Allies 
given in the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
under the auspices of the National Emer- 


gency Relief Society, on Friday afternoon 
and evening, Nov. 16 and 17. Miss Dor- 
valle sang effectively an aria from Puc- 
cini’s “Tosca” and “April” by Chevalier 
Loverde, with Mr. Loverde at the piano. 
The stirring “Marseillaise,” sung in cos- 
tume, won warm applause for the singer. 
Other noted artists appearing upon the 
same he a were Herman Sandby, 
Gana alska (of the Chicago Opera 
Company), Richard Hageman, Eleanore 
de Cisneros and Rafaelo Diaz, + 
S. 





Alexander Maloof’s Music Heard 


At the mass meeting on behalf of 
Armenian and Syrian Relief at the New 
York Hippodrome on Sunday afternoon, 
Nov. 11, Alexander Maloof was musical 
director and solo organist. He presented 
his own “Romance” for organ, and his 
song, which has been adopted by the New 
York Board of Education, entitled “For 
Thee, America,” was sung by a chorus of 
600 voices, with excellent effect. 





Edyth Jeanne, Contralto, Gives Recital 
in New York 


Edyth Jeanne, a contralto, gave a re- 
cital in Aolian Hall Friday afternoon 
of last week. On her program were 
songs by Schubert, Strauss, Debussy, 
Thomas, Foster, Turner-Maley, Mary 
Helen Brown, Shelley and a part of the 
fourth act of “Aida.” Harry Rowe Shel- 
ley was at the piano. 
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“She sang the most difficult arias 
with a trueness of tone and an ease 
and finish that was remarkable for 
its naturalness. Her personality and 
charm, too, attracts the interest and 
sympathy of her listeners.’”’—THE 
CHANUTE DAILY TRIBUNE. 


“She sang with wonderful ease and 
freedom and her voice is beautiful. 
It is clear, sweet, pure, liquid and at 
the same time powerful. A splendid 
audience greeted her and she capti- 
vated them.’’—INDEPENDENCE RE- 
PORTER. 


“The beautiful qualities of Miss 
Bideau’s voice charmed her audience. 
It is pure in its tone, rich in quality 
and elastic in its register.’’—LAW- 
RENCE DAILY JOURNAL. 
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WHITHORNE’S MUSIC WINNING FAVOR 





Stransky and Zach Accept Young 
American Composer’s Orches- 
tral Scores 


NAME which is appearing with con- 
siderable frequency on our concert 
programs is that of Emerson Whithorne, 
whose compositions have attracted the 
favorable attention of orchestral conduc- 
tors, pianists, violinists and singers. In 
London his music won a decided vogue 
and he was rated by the leading critics 
as one of the most promising talents that 
had come from the United States. Mr. 
Whithorne’s setting to “The Typhoon” 
was one of his highest achievements and 
disclosed a keen appreciation of dra- 
matic values. His descriptive piece, “The 
Rain,” has been accepted for an early 
performance by Josef Stransky for the 
New York Philharmonic Society, and 
Max Zach, conductor of the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, will present his 
“Ranga,” a symphonic fantasy on one 
of Bain’s Hindu Tales. This will be 
heard sometime next month. It has been 
scored for eighty-nine instruments. 

Leopold Godowsky, the eminent pian- 
ist, honored Mr. Whithorne by playing 
his “La Nuit” all of last season. Arthur 
Shattuck is another pianist who has fea- 
tured Whithorne compositions on his 
programs, playing both “The Rain” and 
“The Cuckoo.” 

Mr. Whithorne’s songs have found 
wide popularity among singers. His 
new “The Babe in the Garden,” a setting 
of the Eugene Field poem, and the Gaelic 
song, “Dalua,” have been accepted by a 
number of prominent singers for this 

















—Photo by Arnold Genthe 
Emerson Whithorne, Composer 


season’s recitals. “By the Eastern Gate,”’ 
dedicated to Paul Reimers, will be sung 
by him, and Oscar Seegle has accepted 
“Put by the Lute,” which is dedicated to 
him. Another’ delightful Whithorne 
song is “In the Olive Grove” from the 
cycle “Songs of Sappho.” 





McCORMACK ACCLAIMED 
IN HIS DETROIT RECITAL 


Tenor Greeted by Capacity Audience— 
Messrs. Polah and Schneider 
Assist Capably 


DETROIT, MicH., Nov. 12.—It falls to 
the lot of but few singers to receive an 
ovation such as the one accorded John 
McCormack at the Detroit Armory on 





Nov. 12. The auditorium was filled to 
capacity. Assisting the tenor were 
André Polah, violinist, and Edwin 


Schneider, pianist. 

McCormack entered happily into the 
spirit of the occasion and contributed 
some dozen encores, including “The 
Little Gray Home in the West,” “Mother 
Machree” and “I Hear You Calling Me.” 
After a spirited singing of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” he opened his pro- 
gram with two Handel compositions, the 
recitative, “O, Loss of Sight”; the air, 
“Total Eclipse,” and “With Redoubled 
Rage.” These classics he delivered in 
artistic style, the florid passages in the 
last number being especially well exe- 
cuted. 

His next group included songs by 
Schubert and Brahms and an exquisite 
“Evening Song” by Goldmark,,which he 
repeated. Four Irish folk-songs made a 
strong appeal, particularly “The Solilo- 
quy” and “Would God I Were the Ten- 


der Apple Blossom,” which McCormack 
sang with infinite delicacy and finesse. 
“The Cave,” a composition by Edward 
Schneider, brought a storm of applause 
to both singer and accompanist. The 
concert closed with Fritz Kreisler’s 
“Home Song” and “Ah! Love but a day,” 
by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 

Mr. Polah offered a Mendelssohn Con- 
certo, the Vieuxtemps Rondino, the Cor- 
elli-Tartini Larghetto and the Weber- 
Kreisler “Theme et Variations.” He is 
a good musician and was well received. 
Edwin Schneider played no small part 
in the singer’s success. M. McD. 





SIGNE LUND’S WORKS GIVEN 





Wanamaker Concert Features Composer 
of Prize Patriotic Song 


A program made up exclusively of 
the compositions of Mme. Signe Lund 
was given in the Wanamaker Auditorium 
on the afternoon of Nov. 16. Besides 
Mme. Lund, the others taking part were 
Christian Schiott, pianist, and Sam 
Ljungkvist, tenor. The numbers con- 
sisted of two movements for two pianos 
played by Mme. Lund and Mr. Schiott, 
two groups of songs sung by Mr. 
Ljungvkist, a group of piano numbers 
played by Mr. Schiott, a “Valse de Con- 
cert” for two pianos and finally “The 
Road to France,” which recently won a 


prize of $500 offered by the National 
Arts Club. 

The compositions were better than 
their performance. Mr. Schiott has a 
hard, dry tone and he bangs continu- 
ally. Mr. Ljungvkist sings very intelli- 
gently, but his voice is not an agreeable 
one and his attempt to sing in English 
was scarcely a success. 

Mme. Lund’s songs are gracefully 
written and are singable in character. 
The prize song is stirring and should 
become popular. The singer was at his 
best in this number. é. A. H. 





ACTIVE WEEK IN DUBUQUE 





Zoellners, Elsie Baker and Local Artists 


Appear 

DUBUQUE, Iowa, Nov. 14.—The stu 
dents of St. Clara’s College enjoyed a 
very fine program by the Zoellner Quar- 
tet, late in October. The perfection of 
their ensemble proved that they deserve 
the high place that they occupy in the 
world of music. They have repeatediy 
played in our city, this being their fifth 
successive year in the college. 

Elsie Baker, the contralto, and her 
company opened the concert course at 
Platteville, where they pleased a large 
audience. Margaret Brannan, a very 
talented harpist, has been engaged as 
harpist for the Milwaukee Orchestra. 
She will play here in a joint recital with 
Arthur Shattuck early in December and 
has several other concert dates pending. 

The Luther Chorus, composed of sev- 
enty voices from various’ Lutheran 
churches, gave a Reformation Cantata 
recently at the Majestic Theater, unaer 
the direction of Prof. Franz Otto, and 
with the following soloists: Bernice 
Lange, soprano; Joseph Michel, bass, and 
a quartet of other singers, with Irma 
Fritsche] at the piano. 

The local papers made much of the 
space given Dubuque in the recent spe- 
cial issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, a fact 
which was commented upon by many mu- 
sicians. The Dubuque Women’s Club, 
Fine Arts Division, gave an Italian 
afternoon recently, presenting pupils of 
Mrs. James Ryan, with Mrs. E. M. 
Healey at the piano. The Waukon Com- 
munity Chorus has resumed rehearsals 
for their second season, and a larger 
membership has been enrolled. Franz 
Otto of Dubuque has been chosen direc- 
tor for the second season. R. F. O. 


Edith Baxter Harper Sings for Sammies 


Edith Baxter Harper, the New York 
soprano, has been “doing her bit,” sing- 
ing in the camps for the soldiers. On 
Nov. 4 she gave an informal recital at 
Fort Hamilton, while on Nov. 15, she 
was heard at the Officers’ Club at Camp 
Upton. A novel touch in this perform- 
ance was that she sang accompanied by 
the pianola. Mrs. Harper will be soloist 
with the Orpheus Club of Flushing, L. I. 
William Rodman, conductor, on Dec. 7. 


Eleanor Spencer in New Studio 


Eleanor Spencer, the American pian- 
ist, has moved her residence-studio to 
45 West Thirty-ninth Street and is tak- 
ing a limited number of pupils in be- 
tween her concerts. 
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of accompanying. 


RICHARD 


HAGEMAN 


CONDUCTOR METROPOLITAN OPERA 
(TENTH CONSECUTIVE SEASON) 


VOCAL COACH—ACCOMPANIST 


‘CONCERT—OPERA—ORATORIO—IN ALL MODERN LANCUACES 





Among those who have coached and are coaching with Mr. Hageman are: 


Bori, Braslau, Case, Destinn, Farrar, Fremstad, Hempel, Homer, 
Macbeth, Matzenauer, Melba, Mason, Rappold, Amato, Botta, Hinshaw, 
Martinelli, Martin, Ruysdael, Sembach, Scotti and others. 
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Mr. Hageman will also accept a limited number of pupils for the study 


APPLICATIONS TO A. MALKIN, SEC'Y, 304 W. 71st ST., NEW YORK 


Tel. 3407 Col. 

















VERA CURTIS AN 
ACTIVE WORKER FOR 
THE RED CROSS 





Photo by Haley, Bridgeport, Conn 


Vera Curtis, American Soprano of Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company 


Busy with her war relief work, her 
concert duties and her singing in the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, Vera Cur- 
tis is beginnng a season of decided ac- 
tivity. Miss Curtis has returned to New 
York full of energy, looking her finest 
and ready for a big season. Her appear- 
ances at benefit concerts in recent months 
have made thousands of dollars for the 
Red Cross and she is soon to sing with 
one of our leading symphony orchestras 
in several of the army cantonments. 

Her concerts are under the direction 
of Winton and Livingston, Inc., the New 
York managers, and include Southern 
and Western dates. She begins this 
month her sixth season as a member of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 











REINALD 
WERRENRATH 


(The press and his first New York 
recital this season. 





| The Times: 
Mr. Werrenrath’s 
| singing in itself af- 













| fords an abundant 
| variety in his in- 

telligent and musical 
| interpolation of all 


| the nuances of ex- 
pression the music 
contained. His voice 
was at its richest 
and fullest, his style 
at its most finished. 


Met. Wolfsohn 
Bureau 


(Chickering Piano 
Used) 
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LAY 


Author of 


“The Practical Psychology of Voice and of Life” 
Just Published by G. Schirmer 
A Complete Method of Vocal Development. Valuable and Unique Ideas 


for Teachers and Singers. 


Singing “‘‘on the timbre’’ explained for the first time in print. 


STUDIO, 50 WEST 67th STREET 


READ THE BOOK 
SEE THE MAN 
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ORCHESTRAL DEBUT WINS HEIFETZ GLORY 


Thrice - Gifted Violinist Plays 
Bruch Magnificently with 
Damrosch Forces 


Symphony Society of New York, Walter 
Damrosch, Conductor. Concert, Car- 
negie Hall, Afternoon, Nov. 15. Solo- 
ist, Jascha Heifetz, Violinist. The 
Program: 


“Symphonie Francaise,” Dubois; Con- 
certo for Violin and Orchestra in D Mi- 
‘nor, Bruch; “Variations and Double 
Fugue on a Merry Theme,” Georg Schu- 
mann. 


Jascha Heifetz’s first appearance with 
in America last Thursday 
afternoon proved beyond peradventure 
that this unassuming slip of a lad is a 
consummate musician. Those in the 
large audience who had come to be daz- 
zled, departed awed. A tone as luminous 


as light, unspeakably noble; a technique 
that encompasses all—these and other 
gifts belong to Heifetz. But beside his 
invincible musicianship all else pales. 
When he lifts his bow his youth falls 
from him; the violinist of seventeen is 
the artist of forty. What he essays he 
ennobles. Every tone and phrase takes 
on a new and nebulous beauty. The mu- 
sic seems to be of a piece with himself; 
he is at once that rare hybrid, interpre- 
ter-creator. 

Bruch’s D Minor Concerto is not a 
deathless document nor is it one to bring 
forth an artist’s finest powers. Under 
the supreme spell of Heifetz it took on 
singular beauties, grave loveliness. The 
majestic opening, the Recitativo, the 
sometimes trivial finale—all were in- 
vested with the purest feeling and color. 
The execution was as flawless as a paint- 
ing by del Sarto, the conception as at- 
mospherically lovely, yet as meaningful, 
as the contours of a Rodin marble. 

The audience was not “swept from its 
feet” by Heifetz. But that it derived 
genuine joy and considerable of it from 
his performance was shown by the warm 
and long-continued applause. The lad 
was recalled some ten times. He ac- 
cepted his laurels simply. 
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Dubois’ “French Symphony” was re- 
viewed in these columns last week. It 
deserves no additional comment. The 
brilliant and entertaining Georg Schu- 
mann Variations sent the audience home 
with a chuckle. B. R. 


On Sunday afternoon, at Aeolian Hall, 
Mr. Damrosch gave the same program 
with the exception of the Beethoven 
Fifth Symphony being substituted for the 
Dubois Symphony heard on Thursday. 
Barring some dynamic exaggerations to- 
ward the close of the slow movement, 
Mr. Damrosch’s Beethoven reading was 
one of the best he has ever given of this 
work and won him unstinted approval 
from the very large audience which at- 
tended the concert. 

Jascha Heifetz appeared again, play- 
ing the Bruch D Minor Concerto, arous- 
ing the audience to the heights of en- 
thusiasm and receiving salvo after salvo 
of applause when he had completed his 
performance. The young man gives con- 
vincing proof at his every appearance of 
being one of the most extraordinary vio- 
linists ever heard in America. One can 
only marvel at his composure, his effort- 
less style, his purity of tone, and a tech- 
nical equipment so natural in its perfec- 
tion that it seems to be native rather 
than acquired. It is his bow arm that 
makes him so unusual a player, for he 
has the gift, as we are told Sarasate had 
it, of connecting the up and down bow 
so that it is impossible to note the stroke. 
In this way, although he changes his 
bow as frequently as any violinist, he 
gives the effect of one continuous legato. 

Mr. Damrosch conducted the accom- 
paniment for him very smoothly, with the 
exception of one place, where he seemed 
so interested in Mr. Heifetz’s perform- 
ance that he forgot to give a cue. 

It was announced that the receipts of 
the concert were to be donated to the 
work of the War Council of the Y. M. 
C. A. A. W. K. 





Ralph Kinder to Direct New Male 
Chorus at Wilmington 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Nov. 17.—Commu- 
nity music is gaining by leaps and 
bounds in Wilmington. In addition to 
the new Oratorio Society, which is to 
make its initial bow with “The Messiah” 


on Dec. 31, another musical organization 
has been formed. This is a male chorus 
of 50 singers, to be known as the Orpheus 
Club. Its members are all experienced 
church or concert singers. Weekly re- 
hearsals are to be held and a concert is 
planned for the early part of the year. 
Ralph Kinder, organist of Holy Trinity 
Church, Philadelphia, is to direct the 
club. Carlisle Hemphill, organist of 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, will 
be the club’s accompanist. The officers 
are: C. L. Evans, president; William J. 
Fisher, vice-president, and Thomas B. 
Kilvington, secretary. 





PATRIOTIC NOTE IN FIRST 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S CONCERT 


Mr. Damrosch Conducts National An- 
them and Pleads for Instruments for 
Soldiers—Mr. Powell Soloist 


A patriotic note was sounded in the 
first of the season’s Symphony Concerts 
for Young People last Saturday after- 
noon in Carnegie Hall. As Walter Dam- 
rosch lifted his baton to conduct “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” the hundreds of 
children in the audience, and the grown- 
ups, too, rose and joined in the singing. 
Mr. Damrosch urged his auditors to 
donate musical instruments to the Y. M. 
C. A. for the use of the soldiers behind 
the lines in France. 

The conductor of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra addressed this audience 
as his “senior class,” referring to the 
newly instituted Symphony Concerts for 
Children in AXolian Hall. 

Mr. Damrosch explained and_illus- 
trated Mozart’s Symphony in D, the sec- 
ond movement from “Scheherazade” and 
Elgar’s Symphonic Prelude, “Polonia.” 
The audience listened most attentively, 
frequently punctuating the conductor’s 
remarks with applause and merry 
chuckles of laughter. The orchestra per- 
formed splendidly. 

John Powell, the American pianist, 
was the soloist, playing the Liszt Hun- 
garian Fantasie with the orchestra. A 
more vital, compelling performance than 
his is difficult to imagine. It was truly 
rhapsodic, sounding the depths of the 
Magyar soul, now plaintive, now intoxi- 
cated with the fiery rhythms of the 
ezardas. Mr. Powell was truly inspired 
upon this occasion and easily communi- 


cated his mood to his rapt listeners. So 
great was the ovation that he received 
after his performance that Mr. Dam- 
rosch was prompted to remark, “I 
think you would like to hear Mr. Powell 
play some more,” whereupon the ap- 
applause redoubied. H. B. 


BROOKLYN ORCHESTRA TO 
BECOME PROFESSIONAL 


Plan to Create Permanent Symphony 
Organization—Give Opportunity to 
Young Local Artists 


The Brooklyn Orchestral Society, Her- 
bert J. Braham, conductor, has just is- 
sued a booklet in which it announces the 
intention of the organization to become 
a full-fledged symphony orchestra. 

Conductor Braham said in a recent 
interview published in the Brooklyn 
Eagle: 

“We all realize that it will take many 
years before the Brooklyn Orchestral So- 
ciety is established even as a semi-pro- 
fessional organization, and many more 
before it can lay claim to- professional- 
ism. Our present members are physi- 
cians, lawyers, former professional mu- 
sicians, merchants, etc., and all are will- 
ing to devote a good deal of their time 
and a good deal of their money as well 
to advance the cause of music in Brook- 
lyn. We believe that with careful pro- 
gram-making and assiduous study we 
will be able to bring our members to a 
degree of perfection which will enable 
them to appear before the public and, as 
Brooklynites, to interpret for Brooklyn- 
ites the great musical compositions which 
are usually considered to belong in the 
sphere of professional orchestras. . . . 

“We have here in Brooklyn many 
young artists of exceptional talent, who 
for various reasons cannot obtain the op- 
portunity to appear as soloists with pro- 
fessional orchestras. . . It is our 
purpose to give these aspiring young 
men and women their chance. . 

“This is the plan which we submitted 
to some of the greatest artists in the mu- 
sical field as well as to men like John C. 
Freund, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA. 
They endorsed our plan without excep- 
tion. They urged us to carry it out and 
emphasized that Brooklyn’s standing en- 
titled our community to just such an offer 
on the part of such musical representa- 
tives as we are about to create.” 
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CECIL FANNING | 


The Eminent American Baritone 


TRIUMPHS 


In Canadian Tour 
WHAT THE CRITICS SAY: 
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F3 truly great.—Victoria Daily Times, September 28, 1917. 

Rs 

Be CECIL FANNING RARE SONG INTERPRETER 

p34 * * * Mr. Fanning may be called a singer with a “mes- 

4 sage.’”” He sings because he must sing, and his “‘message’’ is 

(3s the true interpretation of beautiful song. * * * There is a 

spontaneity ahout his singing which holds a charm in itself 

32) 

3 

a For Dominion of Canada: 
LAWRENCE A. 
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CECIL FANNING IS MASTER OF SONG 


* * * Cecil Fanning has a gift of interpretation in its 
rarest and most refined form, Every art was blended to this 
end. Interpretation became refined, faithful beyond all criti- 
cism in perfect co-operation of its agents. * The 
artist never deserted his post no matter how simple or human 
the sentiment and elevated everything into the realm of the 


LAMBERT, 
Western Canadian Concert Bureau, 


FANNING SCORES DISTINCT SUCCESS 





Great Artist Gives First of Concerts to Appre- 
ciative Audience. 


“a singer of remarkable versz atility,’ and 
” were some of the phrases 


“A born artist,” 
a “wonderful interpreter of songs, 


applied to Cecil Fanning after his concert last evening. 
* * * Mr, Fanning’s manner is dignified, yet cheery, and 
his work is marked by deep sincerity and real love of his art, 
—The Vancouver (B. C.) Daily Province, October 2, 1917. 


* * * Mr. Cecil Fanning has a voice of full round bari- 
tone quality, well modulated and expressive of wide range of 
tonal color, from almost a womanly tenderness and delicacy 
to power, —s intelligence and imagination direct his singing. 
In Mr. H. Turpin at the piano, the artist had undoubtedly 
a most Lh auxiliary, for between the two there was that 
perfect understanding and sympathy that can only be obtained 
through long practice and association. *—-The Van- 
couver (B. é.) World, October 2, 1917. 


* * * Mr. Fanning has not only a splendid voice, but 
the true Irish gift of personality. The true lover of music 
will find in Mr. Fanning’s concert a most pleasing feast. 

*_-The Vancouver (B. C.) Daily Sun, October 2, 1917. 


CECIL FANNING SCORES SUCCESS 


* * © Feo my that, the audience was pleased is putting 
it very mildly. * Mr. Fanning presented a program 
that would tax any singer to the limit of endurance and well 
nigh endless variety of moods, yet Mr. Fanning was in as 
fine voice at the close as when he started. * * * Mr. 
Fanning’s art is subtle. He conveys his meaning more by 
suggestion than making it too obvious. * Mr. H. B 


P O. Box 1932, Calgary, Can. 








[3g 
be 
Turpin is a very able accompanist and contributed largely bes 
to the enjoyment of the evening.—The Albertan, Calgary, ps 
Can., October 6, 1917. te 
(38) 
CECIL FANNING IS A SONG GENIUS ea 
* * * Those who were there to hear got a glimpse of 3) 
the soul of a true artist, his histrionic gifts are extraordinary tas 
* * he traverses and interprets the whole gamut of 34 
human emotion with a subtlety and skill that seems uncanny. 3) 
Mr. Fanning’s beautiful voice is always in perfect accord 3) 
and harmony with his truly great mind, expressing his every {33} 
emotion and mood with an authority that is compelling and (3s) 
convincing.—The Herald, Calgary, Can., October 6, 1917. a 
, (3) 
Songs are not merely sung to-day, but also lived, was the iz) 
conclusion of the audience after hearing Cecil Fanning. A (3) 
very large audience attended.* * * In B. Turpin the xg 
artist had a most valuable auxiliary. * * *—Edmonton is) 
Bulletin, Edmonton, Can., October 8, 1917. Fe 
(33) 
* * * Mr, Cecil Fanning oe got. © * ° This be 
poetic quality is distinctive of %, man in all he does. His 3 
singing is infused with it, and on that account it will be 2) 
remembered long after that of other artists of equal musical be 
rank is forgotten. Marmaduke, Edmonton, Alta., Can., Oc- ‘3! 
tober 8, 1917. ira 
be 
There is one vocal artist on this continent who is invaria- 
bly capable of satisfying the most critical listener, and his x 
name is Cecil Fanning. Mr. Fanning is first and foremost ise 
a serious student of his art, always contenting himself with fl 
graphic and intelligent delineations of the compositions he 
sings. His voice is one of resplendent tonal beauty and he 
is never at a loss to use it with skill in dramatic or poetic 


moments.* * * Mr, Turpin at all times was in thorough 


accord with the moods of his associate.* * *—R, p ee 
The Manitoba Free Press, Winnipeg, Can., October 12, 1917. 


Personal Representative : 
H. B. TURPIN, 
601 Conover Building, 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Mrs. H. H. A. 


BEACH 


Triumphs in 


Boston Recital 


Jordan Hall 
Nov. 15, 1917 


The Boston Critics Said 
on Nov. 16th: 


HERALD, Nov. 16, 1917. 

Mrs. Beach might now be re- 
ferred to as a Boston institution. 
She is a prolific composer, a sane 
and capable pianist. She has many 
admirers. 

The composer played her vol- 
uminous variations vigorously and 
the accompaniments for the singer 
in skilled and musicianly fashion. 


GLOBE, Nov. 16, 1917. 

Mrs. Beach’s works have in past 
years received analysis and praise. 
The composer has an easy and 
fluent gift, melodic invention com- 
bined with a sense of modern tonal 
effect. Nor has she disregarded the 
value of tradition; there is respect 
for form, balanced phrase and de- 
velopment. 

Mrs. Beach did full justice to 
her creations. She was successful 
in defining various national char- 
acteristics. 


ADVERTISER, Friday Morning, Nov. 16, 
1917. 


Even Clara Schumann, possibly 
the greatest of female composers, 
once had her prestige dimmed by 
giving such a concert. It is there- 
fore the highest praise to Mrs. 
Beach to say that there were con- 
trasts enough during the evening 
to make the recital continuously 
interesting. 

The piano compositions were 


finely contrasted. The opening 
Prelude and Fugue showed Mrs. 
Beach’s erudition in a most difficult 
form of music. 

She is remarkably broad and 
virile in her execution and her 
technique is better than, ever. 
These variations were the finest 
number of the concert. 

It is needless to say that there 
was much applause and many re- 
calls by the enthusiastic audience. 


AMERICAN, Nov. 16, 1917. 


Her own appearances in public 
are regrettably few. Her fame 
both as pianist and as composer is 
international. Boston music lovers 
are intensely proud of her, and 
well they may be, for her many 
charming melodies and her pro- 
gressive spirit have kept her in the 
forefront for many years. The 
same peculiar charm that marked 
her earliest songs also marked the 
new melodies sung last night by 
Mrs. Goodbar, and many modern 
touches betokening the keenly 
sympathetic musician were noted in 
the compositions played by Mrs. 
Beach herself. 

The “Variation on _ Balkan 
Themes” proved to be a striking 
example of the composer’s wide 
range of sympathy, as well as of 
her long acknowledged mastery of 
technique. 


Management: M. H. HANSON, 
437 Fifth Ave., New York 


Steinway Piano 

















GABRILOWITSCH IN 
A RUSSIAN PROGRAM 


Scriabine’s Fifth Sonata Has 


New York Premiére at 
Pianist’s Recital 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Pianist. 

Carnegie Hall, Afternoon, 

The Program: 

Sonata, B Flat Minor, Op. 74, Glazou- 
noff; “L’Alouette,”’ Glinka-Balakireff ; 
Prelude, G Minor, Op. 23, No. 5, Rach- 
maninoff ; “Pres de la mer,” “Bigarrure,” 
F Major, Arensky; “Elegy,” Op. 12, “Ca- 
price Burlesque,” Gabrilowitsch; Fifth 
Sonata, Op. 53 (First Time in New 
York), Scriabine; “Humoresque,”’ Op. 
18, Tscherepnin; “Barcarolle,” G Minor, 
Op. 50, Valse, “Le Bal,” Op. 14, Rubin- 


stein. 


Recital, 
Nov. 18. 


After hearing Mr. Gabrilowitsch play 
his first New York recital this season, we 
felt that a little Muscovite music is a 
good thing. But a program exclusively 
of Russian piano pieces! Now may the 
powers preserve us from another such! It 
is truly incomprehensible that so con- 
summate an artist as Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
can devote an entire afternoon to works 
by Glazounoff, Tscherepnin, Rubinstein, 
Scriabine—to name some of them. What 
of Moussorgsky (who has been nominated 
by not a few persons as the greatest com- 
poser who has come out of Russia)? And 
Tschaikowsky, surely a master? But we 
have little right to cavil at Mr. Gabri- 
lowitsch’s program. If we cared little 
for it, there were a thousand and more 
persons in the big audience who fancied 
it greatly. That was obvious. 

We shall pass over the Glazounoff 
sonata (a rather fine Andante it has), 
the Glinka, Rachmaninoff, Arensky and 
Gabrilowitsch pieces, for they are not 
unfamiliar. Scriabine’s Fifth Sonata! 
We are no doubt unspeakably conserva- 
tive, a tradition worshipper, seeing that 
for the life of us we could make nothing 
of this fitful creation, this unsonata-like 
sonata. These rumblings, mutterings, 
rhapsodic strainings—what they portend 
we cannot even guess. Being blankly 
ignorant about the work, we shall not di- 
late on it. The audience liked it, or Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch’s playing of it, or both, ex- 
ceedingly. The pianist was repeatedly 
recalled to the platform. 

And at this day what shall one say of 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s playing! His pastel- 
like pianissimo, the satin smoothness of 
his legato, the masterly use of pedals, 
the distinguished poetry that informs his 
every interpretation. An artist for whom 
nothing is so insignificant as to call out 
aught but his best. An artist. 

B. R 


GRAINGER GIVES ANOTHER 
RECITAL IN NEW YORK 








Young Composer-Pianist, on Leave of 
Absence from His Band, Stirs 
fEolian Hall Throng 


Percy Grainger, Pianist. Recital, Zolian 
Hall, Saturday Afternoon. The Pro- 
gram: 


Fantasia and Fugue in G Minor for 
Organ, Bach-Liszt; Kulok (Cattle-Call), 
Op. 66, No. 1, set by Grieg; Folksong 
from the Valders District, Op. 73, set by 
Grieg; “Reflets dans l’Eau” (“Reflections 
in the Water”), Debussy; Prelude in A 
Flat, Op. 28, No. 17, Polonaise in A Flat, 
Op. 53, Chopin; Sonata in G Minor, Schu- 
mann; “The Whippoorwill,’ Daniel 
Gregory Mason; “One More Day, My 
John,” set by Grainger (by request) ; 
Lullaby from “Tribute to Foster,” Para- 
phrase on Tschaikowsky’s “Flower 
Waltz” (from the “Nutcracker’s Suite’), 
Grainger. 


Percy Grainger is a living example 
of the Government’s new-found wisdom 
in conserving musical genius. The “Fair- 
Haired God from the Antipodes” (didn’t 
some one christen him this?) gave his 
recital last Saturday for the benefit of 
an industrial school for colored youth, 
but it may be suspected that the throng 
was attracted just as much by the young 
oboist of a United States Army band as 
by the worthy object of charity. 

Mr. Grainger was as exuberant and 
brilliant as ever in the works requiring 
this buoyant mood, and he was tender 
and poetic in his own way in the Grieg 
settings and the Debussy “Reflets dans 
Veau.” 

The A Flat Polonaise was quite a 
spectacular poten of dynamic vigor. 
Grainger makes the Pole a wholesome, 


four-ration-a-day human being. The 
Schumann Sonata was likewise imbued 
with the healthy individuality of the 
artist. 

And Grainger is never dull when he 
turns his attention to his own composi- 
tions! A. H. 


GUSTAF HOLMQUIST, 
WESTERN BASSO, IN 
EASTERN CONCERTS 














Gustaf Holmquist, the Chicago Basso, 
from an Oil Painting 


CuicaGco, Nov. 17.—One of the best 
known bassos in the Middle West is Gus- 
taf Holmquist, who began his season this 
month with a recital at Brockton, Mass., 
for the benefit of the Orphans’ Home at 
Avon. He sang at a concert in Car- 
negie Hall, New York, on Nov. 9, and 
has a busy winter of concerts and teach- 
ing ahead of him. F. W. 


DUNCAN PUPILS BEGIN 
SERIES OF PERFORMANCES 


Give Exposition of Greek Terpsichorean 
Art with Assistance of Barrére’s 
Little Symphony 


Isadora Duncan, the famous American 
dance exponent of Greek terpsichorean 
art, with her pupils, classically desig- 
nated merely as Anna, Therese, Irma, 
Liese, Marguerite and Erica, gave the 
first of a series of matinées at the Lib- 
erty Theater on Monday, Nov. 15. 

The overture to the performance was 
furnished by the Grétry ballet, “Cephale 
et Procris,” as a little symphony and con- 
ducted remarkably well by New York’s 
famous flautist, George Barrére. Then, 
a rather lengthy and auto-inspired ex- 
pository introduction by John Cowper 
Powys preceded the performance proper, 
in which the sole sceneric settings con- 
sisted of the concave green velvet curtain 
of Beerbohm Tree fame. Mr. Powys, 
draped in a sombre cape-coat of artistic 
dimensions, endeavored to impress on his 
hearers—anxiously awaiting the dance 
numbers—the Dionysian character of 
Isadora Duncan’s art, incidentally em- 
phasizing its superiority over what he 
termed the purely theatrical choreogra- 
phy of the Russian Ballet and quickly 
dispatching the Dalcroze system with the 
remark that it represented merely a 
school for gymnastics. 

Miss Duncan’s unquestionably _ tal- 
ented pupils then danced through a pro- 
gram of Gluck and Schubert. The 
dancers were young and blithesome and, 
therefore, goodly to look upon. They 
manifested much grace and at times con- 
siderable insight into the music they il- 
lustrated, but ever and anon seemed 
somewhat lacking in the purely physical 
control that comes of the rigorous train- 
ing of the professional dancer. 

As a diversion George Barrére played 
Bach’s Suite in B Minor as a flute solo 
with so much exquisite delicacy and 
tasteful tone shading that one was led to 
marvel at the variety of expression of 
which a flute is capable when is by 
such a master. . P. J. 











ALTSCHULER DIRECTS 
NEW RUSSIAN SCORES 


Four ‘First Times’”’ on His 
Orchestra’s Program—Mme. 
Lubimova’s Début 


Russian Symphony Society. Conductor, 
Modest Altschuler. Concert, Carnegie 
Hall, Evening, Nov. 17. Soloist, Mme. 





Tamara Lubimova, Pianist. The Pro- 
gram: 
Symphonic Picture, “Hyrcus  Noc- 


turnus” (New, First Time), Vassilenko; 
Third Act from the Opera-Ballet 
“Mlada,”’ Rimsky-Korsakoff; “Dance of 
the Goat-footed Sylvans” (New, First 
Time), Ilya Satz; Second Piano Concerto 
(First Time), Liapounoff; Paraphrase 
“The Allied Hymns” (New, First Time), 
Glazounoff. 


In offering four “first times” at the 
opening concert of his orchestra’s New 
York season Modest Altschuler provided 
a perhaps reliable clue as to the sort of 
music that some of the contemporary 
Russians are putting forth. Personally, 
after a single hearing of these works, our 
impression was decidedly unflattering. 
Their composers seem to be possessed 
with a passion for the bizarre. They are 
like men who flaunt loud-checked cloth- 
ing. The term economy is not in their 
musical lexicon. They revel in outland- 
ish instrumental mixtures: cymbal rolls, 
strings col legno, snare drum, xylophone, 
triangle—these are some of the devices 
they resort to upon the least provocation. 
They pack their instrumental quivers 
with these exotic darts; very few indeed 
ever meet the mark. 

Most of the music introduced is the 
type known as “program.” It treats of 
gods and goats, witches and vanished 
queens. Of trenchant, truly expressive 
or original musical ideas, all the scores 
heard are quite innocent. The composers 
place their trust in shifted rhythms, sen- 
timental melodies, precious orchestral 
effects. These “musical paintings” left 
one not simply cold, but bored. 

It is quite conceivable that the Rimsky 
“Mlada” score (which calls for a Gar- 
gantuan instrumental array) is highly 
felicitous in ballet form. As it was 
given, the lengthy number quickly palled. 
Musically, it does not begin to compare 
with “Scheherazade.” The Vassilenko 
and Satz works are melodically anemic. 

Mme. Lubimova’s American début was 
rather unfortunate. Something  ap- 
peared to go awry in the middle of this 
unfamiliar and tedious Liapounoff con- 
certo, and for a space it looked as though 
both soloist and orchestra would come to 
grief. The pianiSt was indubitably nerv- 
ous, nor is a concerto like the one she 
essayed especially calculated to restore a 
débutante’s composure. From what we 
managed to gather, she possesses a meas- 
ure of both temperament and technique. 
Mme. Lubimova received a highly encour- 
aging reception. 

Glazounoft’s stringing together of the 
national airs of Russia, Serbia, Monte- 
negro, France, Britain, Belgium, Japan, 
Italy and America brought the concert 
to a patriotic conclusion. The audience 
remained standing while all the hymns 
were played. As an extra thrill Mr. Alt- 
schuler directed “Dixie.” Throughout 
the evening the director and his men 
were almost invariably equal to their 
trying task. The audience was large 
and responsive. B. R. 


DR. CARL’S NEW COURSES 








Organist Teaching Choir Conducting at 
Guilmant School 


Dr. William C. Carl is directing 
weekly classes in choir-conducting and 
service-playing at the Guilmant Organ 
School, as well as special work in con- 
centration and rhythm. 

The first reunion of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation for the season was held Tuesday 
evening at Dr. Carl’s residence, and was 
largely attended by the members. The 
students’ organ recitals will be resumed 
Dec. 1, and the opening one will be de- 
voted to the playing of Bach chorales. 
Several of the students have recently re- 
ceived appointments as organists and 
choirmasters in New York churches. 

Willard Irving Nevins, a member of 
the faculty and Dr. Carl’s private secre- 
tary, has enlisted in the Aviation Corps. 
He is now in Texas. Among the others 
who are already doing military service 
are Alfred C. Peterson, Maurice C. 
Garabrant, Gerald Reynolds and How- 
ard A. Cottingham. 
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AT AEOLIAN HALL 
NOVEMBER 9TH 





CHRISTINE LANGENHAN, in her recital at Aeolian Hall 
last evening, again proved herself an exceptional interpreter 
of Slavic songs. The very general appeal of her highly 
specialized art was amply proved by the audience which 
crowded the hall, one of the largest of the season. 

—Opinion of Sigmund Spaeth in Evening Mail, 











NEW YORK NOTICES 


SINGER IN SLAVIC INTERPRETATIONS 
By Sigmund Spaeth 

Christine Langenhan in her recital at Aeolian 
Hall last evening, again proved herself an ex- 
ceptional interpreter of Slavic songs. The very 
general appeal of her highly specialized art was 
amply proved by the audience which crowded the 
hall, one of the largest of the season. 

She did not spare herself in her program of 
last evening, offering a most unusual list of 
songs, few of which were of an easy, grateful 
character. Her outstanding success, unquestion- 
ably, was in the opening group of Tschai- 
kowsky’s compositions, in which she displayed a 
remarkable command of the Russian language, 
as well as in a half dozen settings by Dvorak, 
which were delivered in the true spirit of folk- 
song. 

Mme. Langenhan’s final group consisted of 
American ccmpositions, dedicated to her and 


sung from manuscript. The effective song, 
‘Behold ’Tis Dawn,’’ had to be repeated, and 
“Ye That Have Faith’’ also made a good im- 
pression. “A Fairy Lullaby’’ won a _ partial 
encore. A surprise came in the singer’s own 
composition, ‘‘The Shy Lover,’’ which revealed 
considerable creative ability and a nice sense 
of harmonic values. ‘‘My Heart Is Singing,”’ 
with the addition of ‘‘Eestasy,’’ brought the 
concert to a close.—New York Evening Mail. 


CHRISTINE LANGENHAN GIVES SONG 
RECITAL 
By Max Smith 


Before a large audience, Christine Langenhan 
gave a recital of modern songs last night in 
Aeolian Hall. Her program consisted of songs 
in the original Russian, Bohemian, and English 
or American. 

Many of the selections of the evening were 


new to the public and well worth hearing. But 
Dvorfik’s familiar ‘‘Songs My Mother Taught 
Me”’ (‘‘Kdyz Mne Stara Matka’’), which Mme. 
Langenhan repeated in English, aroused the most 
enthusiasm. 

Mme. Langenhan’s interpretation showed care- 


MISS LANGENHAN SINGS MODERN 
: SONG GROUPS 
RUSSIAN PIECES AND UNPUBLISHED WorKs ARB 
FBATURES OF ABOLIAN HALL RBCITAL 

A program of modern songs, most of which 
are of solid musical interest, was offered by 
Christine Langenhan at Aeolian Hall last night. 
Miss Langenhan appeared on the stage in a 
white evening gown and a dazzling Russian 
headdress and asked the audience to join her 
in singing ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner,’’ which 
has grown to be the most modern recital 
number. 

A group of Russian songs by Tschaikowsky 
and Slavic songs by Dvorik were interesting 
features of the program. At the end of the 
evening Miss Langenhan sang five yet unpub- 
lished works, the one which she wrote herself 
being warmly applauded. 

Miss Langenhan’s voice and _ interpretation 
leave little to be desired, and the variety of her 
program made hers one of the most enjoyable of 
prone recitals.—The Netw York Morning Tele- 
graph. 





CHRISTINE LANGENHAN AT ABOLIAN 
LL 


HA 
| By Sylvester Rawling 

Christine Langenhan gave a recital of modern 
songs at Aeolian Hall last night. Her program 
included Russian songs by Tschaikowsky, a group 
of Slavic songs by Dvorak, and songs in Eng- 
lish, still in manuscript. Her own song, ‘‘The 
Shy Lover,’’ had archness, and Miss Bauer’s 
“Fairy Lullaby,’’ no little charm. These two 
and Dvyorék’s ‘‘Songs My Mother Taught Me” 
were the best of Mme. Langenhan’s offerings. 
A large audience applauded her and demanded 
several repetitions.—The Evening World. 





MME. LANGENHAN’S RECITAL 

Mme. Christine Langenhan, soprano, gave a 
recital of modern songs in Aeolian Hall last 
night. As a prelude she sang ‘The Star 
Spangled SHanner.’’ Mme _ Langenhan sings 
with taste and with musical feeling, and showed 
much ability. Her mastery of the Russian lan- 
guage in the Tschaikowsky group was excel- 
lent. It is in the art of 





ful, painstaking and sympathetic study, and sel- 
dom failed to bring to the surface the emotional 
significance of music and 
words. She deserves credit. 
too, for mastering and 
memorizing the texts of 


the Russian and Bohemian 
numbers on her list.— 
New York American. 


interpretation that Mme. 
Langenhan is the most 


SYRACUSE best "singing “ig orate 
NOTICES Herald. songs.—New York 





Mme. Langenhan’s voice is as strong and clear as it is 
sweet.—Opinion of The Syracuse Herald. 





SALON MUSICAL CLUB OPENS ITS 
SEASON 
MMB CHRISTINE LANGENHAN SINGS 

Members and guests of the Salon Musical Club 
enjoyed a rare treat last evening. 

Mme. Christine Langenhan, soprano, who 
created a sensation in New York and Boston on 
her debut in this country last season, was the 
chief soloist of the evening and her singing was 
a real delight to her hearers. Her program was 
admirably selected, including songs by Tschai- 
kowsky, Rubinstein, Dvorfk and several young 
New York composers. 

The Dvorfk songs were sung in the original 
Slavic and were sung with the true spirit and 
intensity of that land of sorrow and of dreams. 
Mme. Langenhan’s voice is as strong and clear 
as it is sweet. She has some lovely high pianis- 
simo and her singing is full of temperament and 
feeling.—The Syracuse Herald. 





SALON MUSICAL CLUB OPENS FIFTH 
SEASON 

The Salon Musical Club opened its fifth season 
last night, where a large audience heard the dra- 
matic soprano, Christine Langenhan. 

Mme. Langenhan gave a very interesting pro- 
ram of Russian, Bohemian and English songs. 
ler voice is of a naturally beautiful and emo- 
tional quality. and is well adapted to a large 
auditorium. Her singing was always dramatic 
and she made much of her diction. 

Her best singing was in her native Czech 
tongue. She sang Dvor&k’s ‘‘Songs My Mother 


Taught Me"’ effectively and was obliged to repeat 
one of the Bohemian songs sung with spirit and 
lightness.—The Post-Standard, Syracuse. 





SALON MUSICAL CLUB GUEST NIGHT WAS 
DISTINCTIVE 

OPENING SEASON HAs PRoGRAM TO ENJOY 

The musical season was given distinct impetus 
by that program last night, when the Salon Mu- 
sical presented to its members and guests Chris- 
tine Langenhan, dramatic soprano. It was not 
an ordinary musical evening. As the president, 
Mrs. Charles E, Crouse, said, there was a spirit 
of musical kinship in the greeting of the artist 
which bridged all barriers. And this made the 
distinctive element in a program at once unique 
and picturesque, at times dramatic and withal 
rich in the charm of unexpected interest. Mme. 
Langenhan’s program consisted of songs in Rus- 
sian, Bohemian and English. 

The Tschaikowsky numbers were prettily in- 
troductive with their descriptive effects, while 
the otbers were characteristically sympathetic. 
But it was in the Slavic songe that Mme. 
Langenhan endeared herself to her hearers. 
They were all by Dvor&k, filled with rich feel- 
ing and especially charming with a picturesque 
accompaniment. 

Mme. Langenhan, whose voice commanded the 
larger scope of a hall, sang with admirable con- 
trol and appreciation. To her balladry she 
brought a sympathy, understanding and method 
which did much for her interpretation. To hear 
Mme. Langenhan in a larger hall was the ex- 
pressed wish of many.—Syracuse Journal. 











Says Visits of Big Orchestras 
Often Block Musical Progress 








Small Cities Suffer Rather Than Profit by Short Series of Sym- 
phonic Concerts, Asserts Ross Jungnickel, Former Conductor 
of Baltimore—Home Organizations Fail to Receive Support 
Because of Invasion, He Says 

















¢éTT\HE smaller cities suffer rather 

than profit by regular visits 
from big orchestras,” said Ross Jung- 
nickel recently to a representative of 
MusicaL AMERICA. Mr. Jungnickel, now 
a music publisher in New York City, was 
conductor of a symphony orchestra in 
Baltimore from 1890 until 1900. “It is 
not that organizations of the caliber of 
the Boston Symphony are not appreci- 


ated and enjoyed, but when they give, 
say five concerts a season in a city, they 
absorb all the interest, and, incidentally, 
most of the money spent on that sort of 
entertainment,” he added. 

“As far as educational value is con- 
cerned, the concerts have comparatively 
little. Five symphony concerts a year 
are not enough to educate anybody, and 
it is better to have a large number even 
if they are not so good. Those among 
the music-lovers who are already trained 
musicians probably enjoy a few fine con- 
certs more than nM do many less good 
ones, but if the general public is to be 
educated, quantity is at present more im- 
portant than quality. 

“The principal objection to these short 
series of concerts is that they have the 
tendency to block out the establishment 
of local orchestras. The thing works 
two ways, because good players of such 
instruments as the oboe, bassoon or 
French horn, which are studied only for 
use in an orchestra, will not stay in a 
town unless they have the opportunity to 
play good music. Good men gravitate 
to where they get the work they prefer. 
That is why when local orchestras are 
started, these instruments have at first 
to be borrowed from other cities. 


“When I had the Baltimore orchestra 
I went to various individuals and to 
schools for subscriptions. At that time 
there was some question as to whether 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra would 
visit the city, and the invariable answer 
I got was: ‘We shall be glad to sub- 
scribe to your concerts if the Boston 
Symphony does not come.’ The Boston 
Symphony did come, and I lost the finan- 
cial backing I so greatly needed, because 
it was required for a guarantee fund for 
an outside organization. 

“Baltimore has now its own orchestra, 
a municipal institution, so the present 
question no longer applies there. But 
there must be many other smaller cities 
where it does apply, cities that have no 
orchestra at all or very inferior ones, be- 
cause in the music world the fact is more 
marked than anywhere else, _ that 
prophets are without honor in their own 
country. 

“T think that occasional visits from 
outside are advantageous in that they set 
a high standard and arouse enthusiasm, 
but in general, local orchestras should be 
protected just as national manufactures 
are. If you want to raise the standard 
of the local product, protect it and do 
not let the outsider get all the profits 
which should go to your own ie as al 


Otto Goritz, the baritone, formerly of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, whé 
was dropped from the roster of that o 
ganization on account of his alleged ex- 
pression of anti-American sentiment, has 
been engaged by the Irving Place Thea- 
ter Company of New York and will make 
his first appearance at that house on Dec. 
3 in a new operetta called “Der siisse 
Papa.” 

















Personal Representative: HUGO BOUCEK, 30 West 36th St., New York 











Raymond Havens 
in Minneapolis 
with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 


“Few Sunday soloists have created a more favorable impression than Raymond 
Havens, whose performance of the tremendous B Flat Miner Piano Concerto of 
Tschaikowsky proved a pleasure of the sort that is seldom experienced by patrons of 
the popular concerts. His playing exhibits gratifying, good judgment in minimizing 
many empty spectacular points that are usually over-emphasized. It was a sane, 
capable and artistic interpretation throughout and compassed by a sound and master- 
ful technic. As an encore he played a familiar Chopin Etude with rippling lightness 
of touch and fairy-like delicacy of interpretation.”” Minneapolis Tribune, Nov. 12, 1917. 


“‘Raymond Havens, the young Boston pignist, made a decidedly favorable impression 
through his playing of the entrancing Tschaikowsky Concerto, a composition which 
refuses to grow old. His technic is sound and sure and his interpretation sincere. 
The tone combinations with the orchestra upon which the composer has counted so 
much rang forth true, while he coped well with the subtle rhythmic changes. 


Management: H. B. Williams, Box 143, Copley Square Station, Boston, Mass. 


Minneapolis Journal, Nov. 12, 1917. 
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“KHOVANTSC HINA,” SUNG FOR FIRST TIME IN 
ENGLISH, MAKES DEEP IMPRESSION IN LONDON 


Moussorgsky Opera the Outstanding Event of Week—Foster Richardson, Norman Allin, Edna Thornton 
and Helen Barrigar Sing Roles Admirably—London String Quartet Introduces Fine Work by Her- 
bert Howell in'Second Concert—Albert Sammons Heard in Joint Recitals with William Murdoch 
and Lionel Tertis—Fine Performance of “Elijah”? Opens Royal Choral Society’s Season—Recital- 


ists Command Regard. 


Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, Oct. 28, 1917. 
HE event of the week in the musical 
world here has been the produc- 
tion, for the first time in English, of 
Moussorgsky’s opera, ‘‘Khovantschina,” 
originally given here over four years 
ago during the late Sir Joseph Beecham’s 
Russian season at Drury Lane. The 
work made a deep impression. It reflects 
the struggles of the old and new Rus- 
sias in the seventeenth century. The 
setting lends itself well to charm of 
spectacle, especially the scene in which 
Ivan Khovansky (admirably sung and 
acted by Foster Richardson) is making 
merry at his country house; the girls 
singing folk-songs fail to please him and 
he sends for his Persian dancers and 
their eunuchs. These revels end dramat- 
ically with the assassination of Ivan. 
“Khovantschina” is Russian national 
opera at its strongest. The part of 
Dositheus was admirably sung by Nor- 
man Allin, and that of Martha by Edna 
Thornton. Helen Barrigar (we believe 
a young American) doubles the rdéles of 
the girl Emma and old Suzanne with 
great success. The second performance 
is eagerly looked for. 

At its second concert the London 
String Quartet gave Herbert Howell’s 
new and very beautiful string quartet, 
which, like Waldo Warner’s, given the 
previous week, has gone to folk lore fan- 
tasy for its inspiration. It is an admir- 


able and very modern work. The other 
two numbers on the program were Mo- 
zart’s Quartet in G and César Franck’s 
Quintet for Piano and Strings in F 
Minor. In the latter the artists were 
joined by Myra Hess. 

The Queen’s Hall Ballad Concert was 
one of more than usual excellence. The 
singers were of the best, the songs de- 
lightful and the Queen’s Hall Light Or- 


| Rudolph cr ANZ 


chestra, under Alec McLean, played de- 
lightfully. Mignon Nevada sang a new 
song of Guy d’Hardelot’s so charmingly 
that she had to give an encore. The 
other soloists were Margaret Cooper, 

















Frank Broadbent, the Noted Vocal In- 
structor of London, Shooting at Nor- 
man Court, Washington Singer’s 
Place in Wiltshire 


Norah Blamey, Dora Labette, Kirkby 
Lunn, Gervase Elwes and Norman Allin. 

Silvia Parisotti, an attractive young 
singer, recently gave a concert in AXolian 
Hall in aid of the Funds of the Bel- 
gravia War Hospital Supply Depot, un- 
der the patronage of Princess Christian. 
She was assisted by William Murdoch, 
whose pieces included Liszt’s seldom- 
heard Concert Study in D Flat. Miss 
Parisotti’s choice of songs was as wide 
and varied as she proved her sympa- 








required. 





CARYL B. STORRS says in the 
Minneapolis Tribune 


Rudolph Ganz is one of the great pianists of his time, 
minus every trace of pose or sensationalism. He plays like 
the inspired and scholarly gentleman that he is, in a manly, 
wholesome, clean-cut and direct fashion which compels respect 
and personal liking as well as admiration and wonder. He 
has a facility which hides endeavor and a spontaneity of ex- 
pression that makes one forget the efforts its attainment has 








thies and powers to be, and all were 
given with artistic perception and clear 
enunciation. 

Gertrude Peppercorn gave a piano re- 
cital in the same hall and again proved 
herself to be an artist of fine parts. 
She gave an admirable performance of 
Brahms’s Sonata in EF Minor and 
Franck’s “Prelude, Choral and Fugue.” 

Victor Benham opened his autumn 
series of recitals on Saturday with a 
Chopin program, playing nine of that 
composer’s Studies, four Preludes and 
nine lesser pieces. His were poetic and 
lucid readings. It was a “plebiscite’’ 
program and his Schumann recital on 
Dec. 3 will be likewise. 

The second of the four recitals by 
Albert Sammons and William Murdoch 
in Wigmore Hall was remarkable for a 
really unique performance of _ the 
“Kreutzer” Sonata, as well as of the 
Sonatas in A and G. Mr. Sammons and 
Lionel Tertis lately gave a violin and 
viola recital in Wigmore. The event was 
eagerly looked for and keenly enjoyed by 
a large audience. Mozart’s “Symphonie 
Concertante” was the main offering. 


‘Ellen Tuckfield was at the piano. 


Royal Chorus Opens Season 


The season’s opening concert of the 
Royal Choral Society brought a very 
fine performance of “Elijah,” with 
Thorpe Bates singing magnificently as 
the Prophet. Mr. Bates gave a very 
poetic and dignified reading. Other 
soloists were Ruth Vincent, Ben Davies 
and Florence Taylor, all of whom were 
excellent. 

In his recent piano recital Vivian 
Langrish at once charmed and held his 
audience with his fine technique, poetic 
imagination and sympathy. He proved 
a player of whom we are sure to hear 
much more. His playing of Chopin’s F 
Minor Ballad and C Sharp Minor 
Scherzo, the Liszt-Bach Organ Fugue in 
G Minor, Schumann’s “Scenes of Child- 
hood” and Mr. Ewen’s Sonata in F 
Minor were delightful. In the last- 
named work he was joined by Helen 
Cavell, a gifted young violinist. 

The St. Dunstan’s Ragtime Band— 
composed entirely of our blinded heroes 
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—made its first appearance on Wednes- 
day last at the Australian Forces and 
War Chest Club. Every number went 
well. 

Frank Broadbent, the London singing 
master, now has two very successful 
pupils before the public, Kenneth Ellis, a 
remarkable bass, whose rise to foremost 
rank has been phenomenal, and Paula 
St. Clair, who makes her début at the 
Boosey Ballads in the Albert Hall next 
Saturday. 

It is interesting to note that Messrs. 
Taylor and Company of Loughborough 
have at this moment a bellhanger at 
Berkeley, Cal., U. S. A., hanging a chime 
of twelve bells (from their foundry) in 
the lofty campanile of the University 
of California. The weight of the largest 
bell is 4000 lb. and would form an excel- 
lent foundation on which to build a musi- 
cal carillon of some three chromatic oc- 
taves. HELEN THIMM. 


SYMPHONY IN MILWAUKEE 





Chicago Orchestra Opens Series of Ten 
Local Concerts 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 7.—The Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Fred- 
erick A. Stock, opened a series of ten 
concerts, to be given under the auspices 
of the Milwaukee Orchestral Association, 
here Monday evening to a capacity audi- 
ence. While Mr. Stock directed the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” a large flag cov- 
ering the entire back stage was lowered 
into place. 

The novelty on the program was 
Charles Villiers Stanford’s “Irish Rhap- 
sody,” which proved deeply interesting. 
A poetic interpretation of Debussy’s 
“Afternoon of a Faun,” a brilliantly 
played version of Brahms’s D Major 
Symphony and works by Massenet, 
Grieg and Dvorak completed the pro- 
gram. 

One of the features of the services con- 
ducted under the auspices of forty-three 
Lutheran churches of Wisconsin and 
Missouri synods in the Luther quadri- 
centennial celebration was a chorus of 
1500 voices. The chorus sang several 
numbers at the City Auditorium before a 
capacity audience, assisted by the Luther 
College concert band, under the direction 
of Gustave Jaeger. J. F. McC. 





Reimherr and Other Artists Win Favor 
Before Brooklyn Chaminade Club 


The first afternoon recital of the 
Chaminade Club was given on Tuesday, 
Nov. 13, at the Pouch Gallery, Brook- 
lyn. -It offered a very enjoyable musical 
program by club artists and George F. 
Reimherr, tenor. Mr. Reimherr sang 
“Through the Meadows,” by MacDowell, 
beautifully and won commendation for 
his interpretation of Fay Foster’s “Nip- 
ponese Sword Song.” His extra num- 
bers were “Cloud Shadows,” by Rogers, 
and “The Quest,” by Stoughton. 

The club soloists were Marie Louise 
Clarke, soprano, and Nancy Copeland 
Andrews, mezzo-contralto. The predom- 
inance of songs by American composers 
was pleasant to notice. Mrs. Amelia 
Gray-Clarke accompanied with her usual 
competence. s 
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A Psychological Basis for 
the Teaching of Harmony 
Discarding Some of the Sterile Ideas Sanctioned by Tradition— 


Importance of Sifting Out the Mechanical—Explaining 
the Value of Certain Innovations 


By VINCENT JONES 
Teacher of Harmony, Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles 














i progressive teachers of music, 
especially in the public schools, 
strongly advocate a psychological basis 
for teaching. The great importance of 
proceeding from what the child knows 
through his daily experience to the un- 
discovered field of what he does not know 
is acknowledged by most educators. 
Yet comparatively few people ap- 
proach the subject of harmony, which is 
the backbone of music study, from any 
such viewpoint. In treating this subject 
it is almost impossible to discuss it with- 
out reference to a system of teaching 
which embodies psychological principles 
and is built upon a musical rather than 
a mechanical basis. The system men- 
tioned, “Applied Harmony,” by Carolyn 
Alchin, deals with but two harmonies 
in the first stages of melody harmoniza- 
tion. Many teachers, unused to this 
somewhat radical departure, have ques- 
tioned the advisability of proceeding in 
this manner, especially as all the inver- 
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sions of these chords are employed from 
the beginning. This feature of the book 
is by no means the most important one, 
but through a discussion of this point 
the psychological basis is seen. 

If one adopts the principle, “proceed 
from the known to the directly related 
unknown,” it will be necessary to deduce 
harmonic principles from simple music 
within the experience of the average per- 
son. In all phases of life, people are 
conscious of the conflicting elements of 
action and repose. In music these two 
elements are perceived at once by one 
with ordinary musical intelligence. 

Examine a composition of the Haydn- 
Mozart period and observe how the qual- 
ities of motion and rest are balanced one 
against the other in an orderly way, 


thus creating an outline so clear that it 
can easily be diagrammed. Many such 
passages of the best classics are com- 
posed of only tonic and dominant har- 
monies. These two harmonies, being the 
basic elements and those first perceived 
by a student, should form the point of 
contact between his present experience 
and his initiation into the unknown side 
of harmony. The introduction of sub- 
dominant harmony with these would 
complicate matters, inasmuch as a dis- 
tinctly new quality would tend to con- 
fuse students who were endeavoring to 
master the two contrasting qualities so 
essential to the expression of music 
thought. 


The Rhythmic Principle 


The next point is the rhythmic pres- 
entation of these harmonies. The best 
music presents its melodies with their 
harmonic clothing in clear rhythmic di- 
visions. Yet the older systems, with 
their stiff and unrhythmical figured 
basses, all but destroy a pupil’s music 
sense. The important rhythmic principle 
that fast tempos require fewer harmonic 
changes was never brought out clearly 
in the older books, where heavy “note 
for note” harmonization is the rule. It 
is true that embellishing tones are used 
later in these books to lighten the har- 
monic structure, but a principle of such 
vital significance should be explained at 
the outset. This is not a mere formula; 
it is proved by even a short acquaintance 
with music literature. Since this is true, 





non-chordal tones should be introduced 
very early if one is working along the 
psychological method of deducing prin- 
ciples from what the pupil knows. Stu- 
dents trained along such lines are re- 
markably quick in discarding an over- 
elaborate harmonization of a simple tune 
in an allegro tempo. 

In speaking of the use of inversions, 
it is well first to state the argument of 
those opposed to this procedure. They 
say that it is necessary to master the 
root position of chords before one can 
successfully cope with the inversions. 
Consequently, weeks are spent in writing 
exercises employing four to seven har- 
monies all in root position. Such writ- 
ing has no place in actual composition, 
and such a method is based upon a me- 
chanical principle, though seemingly log- 
ical. The mere fact that the third, fifth 
or seventh is present in the bass adds 
nothing to the difficulty of distinguish- 
ing the nature of the chord. Inversions 
must be used to insure melodic flow in 
the different voices. The classics which 
form the basis of our teaching contain 
practically no examples of root basses 
only. Why, then, should unmusical ex- 
ercises be written, even if only for “prac- 
tice’? It is poor pedagogy which per- 
mits students to write that which is bad 
in itself and of no practical value what- 
ever. Since the correct use of any vo- 
cabulary is gained slowly, it is best to 
start with few chords and use them as 
artistically as possible. New harmonic 
colors can be added to the canvas in 
order of their importance as found in 
music literature. 


Use of Non-Chordal Tones 


In the Alchin text, non-chordal tones 
are used in the most elementary work. 
These, combined with inversions, impart 
a flexibility to the different parts that 
could never be obtained by months of 
writing along traditional lines, since 
those who are accustomed to use these 
non-harmonic tones from the start do 
not acquire the habit of thinking every 
note in a melody must be a harmonic 
tone accounted for in some chord. To 
hear the prevailing harmony of a meas- 
ure or even of two measures is a most 
important fact in harmonizing any mel- 
ody. Experience with by-tones helps in 
ascertaining the harmony desired and the 
length of its duration. 

This is more simple musically than 
those supposedly logical methods which 
proceed upon rules whose simplicity is 
mechanical and not founded upon music 
itself. 

Many musicians have felt and ex- 
pressed the need of a better system to 
develop music sense. They have been 
content to follow traditional paths be- 
cause their vague dissatisfactions did 
not materialize into definite principles 
upon which to build a more efficient sys- 
tem. Therefore, any one believing that 
harmony should be taught with due re- 
gard for psychological principles should 
take an inventory of his own stock of 
methods, sifting out all that is mechan- 
ical and retaining those features which 
are based upon music and are conse- 
quently of some value to the true musi- 
cal development of his pupils. 
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cunsak PETERSON 


“Liszt’s ‘Hungarian Fantasy,’ ordinarily con- 
sidered a man’s piece for the sheer muscular 
effort involved, Miss Peterson attacked bravely, 
getting a large and at the same time a good tone 
from the piano, as though in the mood to 
demonstrate that she desired no consideration 
because of her sex. 
interesting and entertaining pianist, and this 
example of musical suffragism is one upon 
which she is entitled to score as a great 
: = ree for herself.”—CHICAGO DAILY JOUR- 


“Of the efforts of the two soloists it was possible to hear for discussion in this 
review only the performance of Liszt’s ‘Hungarian Fantasie’ by Miss Peterson. In a 
recital given last season under Mr. Kinsey’s auspices Miss Peterson disclosed most 
admirable gifts for the piano, and those gifts again were made manifest yesterday. 
Her tone is firm yet flexible, her execution brilliant and her musical feeling ingratiating 


‘Her tone was solid and her reading fiery.”,—-CHICAGO EVENING POST. 
“Excellent performance.’’—CHICAGO EXAMINER. 
“Liszt’s ‘Hungarian Fantasie’ cleanly and well used.”—THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 
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Asheville (N. C.) Mozart Chorus Secures 
New Director 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Nov. 8.—The first 
meeting of the Mozart Society, one of the 
most active musical organizations in this 
city, was held on last Wednesday eve- 
ning. Crosby Adams of the Montreal 
Normal School of Music has been secured 
as director of the chorus of the Mozart 
Society during the coming season. The 
plans for the ensuing winter call for the 
performance of a number of standard 
works as well as classic compositions. 
This society will also inaugurate a series 
of free organ recitals for children during 
the winter. 





Gustav L. Becker’s Pupil Engaged for 
Toronto School Faculty 


Toronto, Nov. 10.—The Hambourg 
Conservatory of Music has engaged for 
its teaching staff Mrs. Elsa Brigham, a 
pupil of Gustav L. Becker, the noted 
piano instructor of New York. Mrs. 
Brigham was at one time Mr. Becker’s 
assistant. Mr. Becker’s pupils gave a 
recital at the Country Life Exposition in 
New York recently. 
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Mary Warfel, the American Harpist 


Mary Warfel, the American harpist, 
who has already advanced far in the 
artistic field, is booked for many engage- 
ments for the early part of the present 
season and will be heard in various places 
throughout the East. One of the Decem- 
ber engagements will be a _ Biltmore 


Morning Musicale, when she will appear 
on the same program with Mary Garden, 
Dec. 21. 

Other engagements during the early 
part of the season include an appear- 
ance at Newark, Nov. 21; York, Pa., 
Dec. 3, and New York City, Dec. 15. She 
will be heard in Burlington, Vt., Dec. 
29; Altoona, Pa., Jan. 7; Harrisburg, 
Pa., Jan. 8, and in the early spring will 
play in Scranton, Pa., March 12, and 
York, Pa., March 19. 

Miss Warfel was accorded an enthu- 
siastic reception at the Bangor and 
- Portland (Me.) music festivals this sea- 
son. It was at the Saturday afternoon 
concert in Bangor that she made her 
only solo appearance in that city. 


During the present season Miss War- 
fel will appear in joint recital with Zim- 
balist, Mabel Garrison, Martinelli and 
other prominent artists. 





SPRINGFIELD SUFFERS 
BY RUSH OF CONCERTS 





Managers Offer Guilbert, Grainger and 
the Manneses Within Three Days— 


Diseuse Raps the East 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Nov. 15.—No less 
than three excellent musical attractions 
were crowded into three days this week 
and the box office suffered accordingly. 
It is a pity that such things happen, but 
until managers themselves take a hand 
in correcting this evil the musicians they 
represent will continue to suffer finan- 
cially. This same thing has happened 
every season for years in this city. 
Time and again two or three concerts 
have been crowded into a week and weeks 
have followed without a single musical 
attraction. 

The Schubert Male Choir made its first 
appearance of the season in a concert for 
the Y. M. C. A. Red Triangle Fund cam- 
paign in the Auditorium Sunday after- 
noon. Since last season the choir has 
lost six of its members who have goine 
into the service of the United States. 
Arthur H. Turner continues as director 
of the choir, which sang with its usual 
degree of excellence. One of the fea- 
tures of this concert was the singing of 
“The Khaki Boys of U. S. A.,” the words 
of which were written by Mrs. Ella 
Smith and the music by H. I. Smith, a 
member of the choir. “Hymn Before Ac- 
tion,” by Davies; “Mother of Mine” and 
“Deep River,” both by Burleigh, and 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning” were 
also given. 

David and Clara Mannes gave a de- 
lightful recital in the Women’s Club- 
house Tuesday, under the auspices of 
the Tuesday Morning Music Club. These 
two players have been annual visitors to 
this city for a number of years and their 
admirers steadily grow in number. In 
their excellent program they included the 
Lekeu Sonata in G Minor. 

About the time this concert was going 
on Mme. Yvette Guilbert, who appeared 
Tuesday evening in Central High School 
hall, was giving a newspaper interview 
that scorched the people of Springfield 
and every other city and town between 
Boston and New York for their “lack of 
appreciation of true art,’ based on the 
small advance sale of seats for her con- 
cert. She had come here from Hartford, 
Conn., where only a handful of people 
appeared, and the audience here was 
even smaller. Yet however piqued she 
felt over her reception here, there was 
none of it in evidence when she appeared 
on the stage and presented in her truly 
artistic manner “The Great Songs of 
Great France.” 

In the interest of the Red Cross fund 














Teacher and Artist Associates Find 
Crisp Air a Tonic After Study Period 


























Eleanor McLellan, the New York Vocal Teacher, and Three Artists Who Have 


Been Associated with Her. 


From Left to Right: 


Blanche da Costa, Miss 


McLellan, Sue Harvard and Meta Christensen 


MUSICAL AMERICA - staff pho- 
tographer recently happened upon 
Eleanor McLellan, the New York vocal 
teacher, while the latter, after a morn- 
ing of hard work, was enjoying a brisk 
stroll in Central Park with three gifted 
artists, who have been associated with 
her, namely, Sue Harvard, Blanche da 
Costa and Meta Christensen. 

Miss Harvard is soloist at the First 
Church of Christ Scientist, New York, 
having been elected to that position last 
May. She is having a busy season and 


has appeared with many of the prom- 
inent orchestras and in recitals. Miss 
da Costa recently came to America from 
Europe, where she had been singing at 
the Dresden Royal Opera. She will be 
soloist with the Cincinnati and Russian 
Symphony Orchestras early this season. 
Miss Christensen created a decidedly 
favorable impression at her appearance 
at the Lockport Festival recently. She 
will sing in a performance of “The Mes- 
siah” in Pittsburgh during Christ: 
week and in other places in the East 
early in the season. 





Percy Grainger gave a brilliant program 
to a discouragingly small audience, less 
than 500 in fact, in the Auditorium 
Wednesday evening. His appearance in 
khaki was greeted with a welcome that 
made up in enthusiasm what was lack- 
ing in size. 2. a 2 





Musical Culture Class of Memphis Gives 
Patriotic Program 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 9.—Under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. R. A. Street the 
Musical Culture Class, a new musical or- 
ganization, gave one of the series of 
splendid programs which it has outlined 
for the season at the Woman’s Building 
Nov. 7. Evolution of national and patri- 
otic music will be the work of the organi- 
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HERSCHMANN 


zation and at the opening meeting atten- 
tion was given to France. Sophia Alex- 
ander spoke on the “Evolution of the 
National Music of France.” She de- 
scribed the singing of a light French 
song by a mob in the streets of Paris 
during the French revolution, also the 
“Ca Ira,” which was sung and danced in 
the churches of Paris. Both songs were 
sung by Mrs. Edmund Wiley, with Mrs. 
Eugene Hazlehurst at the piano. The 
“Marseillaise” was sung by a quartet 
consisting of Mrs. Wiley, Irene Martin, 
Ben Carr and Dr. A. B. Williams, the 
audience joining in the chorus. 


Caruso Donates $10,000 for Refugees of 
Northern Italy 


Enrico Caruso, who during his recent 
engagements in opera in South America 
sang at benefit concerts which netted 
more than $200,000 for war relief work, 
on Nov. 13 cabled a personal donation 
of $10,000 te Prime Minister Orlando of 
Italy. The money will be used in aid of 
the refugees from the invaded territory 
in the north of Italy, said to number a 
million. The tenor has contributed very 
largely to war funds both directly and 
indirectly. He has bought $100,000 
worth of Liberty Bonds and it is said 
that the tax on his earnings both from 
opera and talking-machine records will 
be more than $50,000 during the coming 
season. 
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NEW BOOKS ABOUT MUSIC 








HE Commissions on Training Camp 
Activities of the Army and Navy 
Departments have issued a little book, 
“Songs of the Soldiers and Sailors,”’* 
containing the words of the most fre- 
quently sung songs used by our land and 
sea forces. 

Our own national anthem, “America,” 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
“The Red, White and Blue” and the 
“Battle Cry of Freedom” come first, fol- 
lowed by “La Marseillaise,” the “Hymn 
of Free Russia,” etc. Among the others 
are Arthur Farwell’s “March! March!” 
“Joan of Arc,” “There’s a Long, Long 
Trail,” Ivor Novello’s “Keep the Home 
Fires Burning,” “Pack Up Your Trou- 
bles,” “Over There,” Geoffrey O’Hara’s 
“Send Me a Curl,” Kenneth S. Clark’s 
“Going Back,” “Indiana,” “Mother Ma- 
chree,’ Mrs. Bond’s “A Perfect Day,” 
“The Sunshine of Your Smile,” the Ha- 
waiian “Aloha Oe,” “Nancy Lee,” many 
of the wonderful Stephen Foster melo- 
dies; of hymns we find “Abide with Me,” 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers,” “Holy, 
Holy, Holy,” “Now the Day Is Over.” 
There is an additional list of titles of 
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songs suggested for use in army and 
navy sings. 

The book is neatly printed, with a 
light linen cover and is sold to men in 
the service at five cents the copy. It is 
published by the Government Printing 
Office at Washington. 





*“SONGS OF THE SOLDIERS AND SAILORS— 
U. S.”’ Issued by the Commissions on Train- 
ing Camp Activities of the Army and Navy 
Departments. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1917. 

* ok * 

ILBUR FOLLETT UNGER has 

brought out a “revised edition” of 

“The Unger System of Music Teach- 

ing.”+ It is an amplified version of his 

brochure published some four years ago 

and is now set in a more permanent 
form. 

Mr. Unger’s plan of work is logical, 
systematic and progressive and it would 
seem that teachers employing this book 
as a guide can accomplish excellent 
things with their pupils. In the list of 
“Musical Literature” which Mr. Unger 
advises pupils to read, MUSICAL AMER- 
IcA heads the list of musical magazines, 
being the only weekly recommended. 





7“THE UNGER SYSTEM OF MusIcC TEACH- 


ING.” By Wilbur Follett Unger. Revised 
Edition. New York: Published by the Author. 
Paper. Pp. 32. Price $1. 

. «a *& 


Ara little book for those who 
desire to familiarize themselves 
with the orchestra is Arthur Edward 
Johnstone’s “Instruments of the Modern 
Symphony Orchestra.”{ There is a brief 
preface, after which the strings, wood- 
winds, brasses and percussion are dis- 
cussed individually. Excellent and con- 
cise descriptions of the nature of the 
instruments are given, the composer is 
indicated in notation and a photograph 
of the heads of the various sections of 
the New York Philharmonic and Metro- 
politan orchestras is included to show 
what the instruments look like. 
A. W. K. 


t“INSTRUMENTS OF THE MODERN SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA.”” By Arthur Edward Johnstone. 
Published by Carl Fischer, New York. Paper. 
Pp. 63. 





* * * 


“Ten Preparatory Lessons in Singing” 


May Silva Teasdale of Savannah, Ga., 
in a recently issued pamphlet entitled 
“Ten Preparatory Lessons in Singing,” 
puts forward her ideas upon the pre- 
liminaries of voice production in compre- 
hensive form. 

Beginning with the proper position of 
the body, Mrs. Teasdale presents exer- 
cises in breathing and breath control, 


and then by easy stages, simple tone 
work. The earnest student will prob- 
ably find much of interest in Mrs. Teas- 
dale’s pamphlet. 


CATHOLICS COMPILE HYMNS 








Standard Book Adopted in Chicago on 
Archbishop’s Order 


CHICAGO, Nov. 9.—For the first time 
in the United States the Roman Cath- 
olic Church has adopted a standard, offi- 
cial hymn book for congregational sing- 
ing. Archbishop George W. Mundelein, 
when he succeeded to the Chicago archdio- 


cese last year, made the improvement of 
church singing one of his aims and at 
once ordered the preparation of a hymn 
book. He confided the task of compila- 
tion to Hans Merx, whom he brought to 
Chicago as superintendent of church 
singing. The Roman Catholic church 
has never had a universal hymn book. 
The different parishes have either had no 
congregational singing at all or have 
selected hymn books of their own, con- 
taining both good and poor hymns. 
The Lutheran church long ago recog- 
nized the value of congregational sing- 
ing, and Martin Luther himself trans- 
lated several of the best Latin hymns 


for use by his congregations. The new 
hymn book, whose use is made obliga- 
tory in the four hundred parishes in 
Chicago, has taken some of the best of 
the Lutheran hymns’ and old Latin 
hymns, dating from the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. Some of the themes 
were used by Bach in the St. Matthew 
Passion music and various chorales. 
Merx has limited the book to thirty-nine 
hymns, believing that a small selection 
will make the memorizing of them easier 
and permit of only good music being 
used. The exclusive singing of noble 
tunes will also, in his opinion, give an 
easier introduction to the music of Pales- 
trina than lighter hymns or no hymns 
at all. 

The translations from the German 
have been carefully done by Mr. Merx, 
and the Latin translations were made by 
Mr. Merx and George C. Turner of 
Brooklyn, who is connected with Must- 
CAL AMERICA. The translated words fit 
smoothly to the music. The melodies 
have been familiar for centuries in other 
lands. Some of the melodies have been 
associated with the church from the 
earliest centuries, as “Lauda Sion” (“To 
Thy Savior”), “Veni Creator” (“Come 
Holy Ghost”), “Te Deum Laudamus” 
(“Mighty God, We Sing Thy Praise’’), 
“Flos de Radice Jesse” (“There Was a 
Rose Unfolded’’). F. W. 





HONOR NATIVE COMPOSERS 





Minneapolis Musicians’ Work Given at 
Thursday Musical 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 8.—The 
regard of the Thursday Musical for its 
home composers was made manifest in 


a program given over to them this after- 
noon. Stanley R. Avery, Richard Czer- 
wonky, James A. Bliss and Dr. 
Rhys-Herbert were the chosen and hon- 
ored representatives. In each case the 
composer himself appeared in the pro- 
duction of his work. 

Mr. Avery, organist and choirmaster 
of St.. Mark’s Church, opened the pro- 
gram with the Introduction and Allegro 
from his First Sonata, C Major (Amer- 
ican, Op. 61) for organ. Special sig- 
nificance lay in the American folk 
themes upon which the leading subjects 
of the number were built. Richard 
Czerwonky played a group of his own 
Transcriptions of Scarlatti, Pergolese, 
Strauss and Haydn numbers. A second 
group was all-Czerwonky—a Barcarolle, 
a Minuet in Ancient Style, a Cradle Song, 
a Gavotte and Waltz. Mrs. James Bliss 
was accompanist. 

A series of four “Songs of Omar” by 
James A. Bliss was sung by May 
Williams Gunther, soprano, with the 
composer at the piano. Three numbers 
of widely different content and style by 
Dr. Rhys-Herbert were sung by a mixed 
quartet composed of Kathleen Hart Bibb, 
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soprano; Mildred Langtry, contralto; 
Luverne W. Sigmond, tenor; Park R. 
Learned, baritone, Dr. Herbert accom- 
panying. ' F. L. C. B. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—An_ interesting 
concert was given recently in the concert 
hall of the new Stieff Building, under the 
management of C. F. Conliff. Those tak- 
ing part were Elizabeth Howry, soprano; . 
Felix Garziglia, pianist; Paul Bleyden, 
tenor; Anton Kaspar, violinist; Thelma 
Smith, mezzo-soprano, and Mrs. Paul 
Bleyden, accompanist. 
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Lincoln (Neb.) Musicians Give 
Elaborate Red Cross Musicale 


Children’s Festival Also Attracts Capacity Audience—Local Symphony 
Inaugurates Its Second Season in Highly Auspicious Fashion— 


Other Concerts 


¥ INCOLN, NEB., Nov. 15.—The musi- 
cal season in Lincoln opened 
recently with a piano recital by Carl 
Beutel, given before the membership of 
the Matinée Musicale at the Temple The- 
ater. Mr. Beutel was heard and cor- 
dially received by a large audience. 

On Monday afternoon occurred the 
opening of the Lincoln Woman’s Club 




















Louise Le Baron as “Columbia” in Lin- 
coln’s Red Cross Musicale 


season, also at the Temple Theater. The 
program for this occasion was a Chil- 
Aren’s Festival, given under the direc- 
tion of Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, 450 
children participating. The feature of 
the afternoon’s offerings was the charm- 
ing children’s operetta, “Boy Blue,” by 
Shepard, Miss Kinscella directing. The 
work of the chorus, soloists and little 
dancers was at all times a delight to an 
audience so large that not even,standing 
room was available. Miss Kinscella was 
assisted in the music by H. O. Ferguson, 
wincoln’s new supervisor (who directed a 
chorus of 350 small children), by Anna 
Vandercook, and in the dances by Helen 
Burkett, Donna Gustin, Ida Johnson and 
Jessie Keller. 

The first benefit concert of the year 
was given at the First Presbyterian 
Church in the interest of the Soldiers’ 
Testament Fund on Tuesday evening of 
last week by J. Frank Frysinger, organ- 
ist; Mme. Laure de Vilmar, soprano; 
John Heath of New York, pianist, and 


‘fourth grade and up. 


Carl-Frederick Steckelberg, violinist. 
The performance of all the resident art- 
ists was of customary excellence, and 
Mr. Heath’s groups of piano numbers 
proved him an accomplished artist. 


Realize Goodly Sum 


The Musical Art Club, Mrs. E. L. 
Cline, president, sponsored an elaborate 
and unique Red Cross musicale in the 
ballroom of the Lincoln Hotel this Tues- 
day evening. The audience, a capacity 
one, was entertained for nearly two 
hours by the presentation in costume of 
the music of the Allies. The singers, 
pianists and violinists who took part 
were among Lincoln’s most prominent 
musicians. Louise Le Baron, as Colum- 
bia, closed the program with a thrilling 
rendition of the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.”” Two hundred dollars was cleared 
for the Red Cross fund. 

Piano recitals have been given by 
Edouard Hesselberg (Oliver Theater) 
and Herbert Schmidt (Temple Theater), 
new additions to the faculty of the Uni- 
versity School of Music during the 
month, both playing before unusually 
large and responsive audiences. 

The opening concert of the second sea- 
son of the Lincoln Symphony Orchestra, 
Jean Lamont Schaeffer, conductor, took 
place at the Oliver Theater on the 23d. 
The orchestra has been increased to fifty 
players and, under the most capable di- 
rection of Mr. Schaefer, was able to play 
a program ranging from Mozart’s “Jupi- 
ter’ Symphony to a group of dances by 
Edward German, in a manner which 
would bear comparison with the work 
of much larger and older organizations. 
The eight concerts planned will be given 
semi-monthly. H. 





FORM CLUBS IN EVANSVILLE 





Three Musical Organizations Launched 
by Indianans During Week 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 6.—One of the 
reassuring indications for the oncoming 
musical season in Evansville is the or- 
ganization of several musical clubs, with 
announcements of plans that promise 
well for the success and permanence of 
these organizations. Three new musical 
clubs is the record of the past week— 
the Lincoln Glee Club, the Treble Clef 
Glee Club of the Y. W. C. A. and the 
Afternoon Musicale. The organization 
of the last named society was completed 
at the meeting held at the home of Louise 
Cavender. The members are Mrs. Evelyn 
Davis, Mrs. H. L. Ruff, Ottilie Weintz, 
Emma Wallenmeyer, vocalists, and 
Louise Cavender, Mrs. Emelie Lautner, 
Esther Boehne and Alma Miller, pian- 
ists. 

The Treble Clef Glee Club was organ- 
ized at the Y. W. C. A. with a member- 
ship of twenty young women, represent- 
ing the several industrial clubs. It is 
expected that the membership will be 
extended to double that number within 
a few weeks. The officers are: Pres- 
ident, Lena Holtman; secretary, Letea 
Gibson. W. A. Otto is the director. 

After-school music classes have been 
started for high school students for the 
Special teachers 
have been employed by the Board of 
Education to instruct classes in violin, 
cornet, trombone, flute, clarinet and 
drums. 
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TWO FINE CONCERTS FOR 
SALT LAKE CITY HEARERS 


“Liberty Bond” Program and Ornstein 
Recital Fill Musical Week— 
Pianist Well Received 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, Nov. 1.—Two 
important concerts featured the musical 
calendar the past week. The L. D. S. U. 
School of Music gave a mammoth con- 
cert for Liberty Bonds on Oct. 26, an im- 
portant feature being the patriotic 
chorus of 1000 voices, consisting of stu- 
dents of the High School and Business 


College, assisted by a solo quartet, David 
Reese, tenor; A. C. Lund, baritone; H. S. 
Ensign, tenor, and Edith Grant Young 
soprano. Lucy Gates gave a group of 
songs and also gave a stirring rendition 
of “The Star-Spangled Banner,” with 
chorus of 1000. Other assisting artists 
included Margaret Summerhays, so- 
prano; E. P. Kimball, organist; Romania 
Hyde, violinist, and Owen Sweeten, cor- 
netist. 

On Oct. 27 Leo Ornstein made his first 
appearance in Salt Lake, under the local 
management of Fred C. Graham. The 
concert was given at the First Congre- 
gational Church, which was filled to its 
capacity with a brilliant and enthusiastic 





audience. Individuality characterized 
the well chosen program, including Bee- 
thoven, Scriabine, Scott, Chopin, De- 


bussy, Liszt and two of his own compo- 
sitions. So great was the furore of ap- 
plause that the artist was forced to com- 
ply with two encores. 

Officers of the Musical Arts Society 
of Utah were elected last Thursday at 
a special meeting, resulting as follows: 
Dr. Elmer I. Goshen, president; Royal 


W. Daynes, vice-president; Marian Can- 
non, secretary-treasurer; Ida Hanauer, 
corresponding secretary. These, with 
Mrs. W. Mont. Ferry, Mrs. Daniel Alex- 
ander, Edith Cohn, John D. Spencer and 
C. W. Whitley, constitute the directorate. 
Z. A. S. 


Frances Ingram Overcomes Obstacles in 
St. Louis Recital 


St. Louis, Nov. 10.—Elizabeth Cueny’s 
morning series were auspiciously opened 
yesterday morning with a recital at the 
Women’s Club by Frances Ingram, the 
contralto. The concert developed into 
a sort of “home recital,” inasmuch as 


the piano was delivered to the wrong club, 
and as a result the recital had to be 
given in the reception room. Miss In- 
gram met the situation most graciously, 
and after the announcement of the mis- 
fortune each guest picked up his chair 
from the ballroom and took it downstairs 
to the reception room. The _ incident 
seemed to inspire Miss Ingram, for she 
sang with fine spirit, showing her rich, 
colorful contralto to a fine advantage. 
Her only aria was from Debussy’s 
“L’Enfant Prodigue,” the remainder of 
the program being made up of songs. 
She was forced to give several extra 
numbers. Isaac Van Groom accompanied 
faultlessly. H. W. C. 





Theophilus Fitz, musical director of 
Trinity Auditorium Methodist Church at 
Los Angeles, is making a list of the most 
popular anthems and has written to 500 
directors of choirs in the most prominent 
Protestant churches in the country, ask- 
ing them to name four of the best an- 
amg for mixed voices and four sacred 
solos. 
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“Everybody’s Christmas!” “It’s Your Christ- 
mas and Mine.’”’?’ By Laura Sedgwick Col- 
lins. (New York: Carl Fischer.) 


These two pleasingly melodious carols 
for mixed voices with piano or organ 
accompaniment show Miss Collins at her 
best. They are simple in texture and 
nicely written and are ideal for com- 
munity choruses, for which their com- 
poser has planned them excellently. They 
should be widely sung this season. 

* * * 


‘Sit Mens Laeta, Vox Sonora (Be Ye Glad).” 
By J. Lewis Browne. (Chicago: The Gil- 
bert Music Co.) 


An excellent piece of churchly writ- 
ing is this short hymn for mixed voices 
a cappella. Dr. Browne has varied the 
harmonization with fine effect and the 
melody is a good one. 


> =.:% 
“Huntin’ Possum.” By Claude Warford. 
(New York: Carl Fischer.) 


Mr. Warford writes here one of the 
cleverest little choruses for male voices 
that we have seen in some time. It is 
a poem by Marion Delamater Freeman. 
The music is characteristic and is effec- 
tively set for the voices. There is a dedi- 
cation to the Criterion Male Quartet. 


e ¢ § 

“From Olden Times (Myth Voices).’’ By 
Carl Venth. ‘‘The Sirens.” By Reinhold 
L. Herman. (Boston: Arthur P. Schmidt 
Co.) 


Mr. Venth’s cantata is a musicianly 
work, composed for four-part women’s 
voices with incidental solo passages. 
There really should be an indication on 
the printed copy as to how the text was 
assembled; as far as we can see, it has 
been gathered from many sources, be- 
ginning with Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing’s “A Musical Instrument” and end- 
ing with a totally unfamiliar poem. 

The Herman cantata is in this veteran 
composer’s familiar post-Mendelssohn 
manner, the work of a serious musician 
whose musical speech is, considered from 
our present-day standpoint, a bit limited. 
There is a soprano solo in it that is 


‘charming. 


* * * 


‘“‘Nydia Serenade,” ‘‘Nydia Gavotte,’’ “Nydia 
Mazurka.”’ By Porfirio Tealdi, Op. 5. (New 
York: Carl Fischer.) 


These are three exceedingly well man- 
aged pieces for the piano, intended for 
teaching. Mr. Tealdi is a musician who 
can write any kind of music that he sets 
out to and he has succeeded to a degree 
in these salon compositions. All three 
are interesting and worthy of attention. 

* * * 


“The Vagabond Lover.’’ By Franz C. Born- 
schein. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


A solid chorus for men’s voices is this 
with a capital piano accompaniment. 
Mr. Bornschein has written it for the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club of New York. 
The poem is by Alexander Brome and 
dates back to 1650 or thereabouts. Mr. 
Bornschein’s music is natural, unaffected 
and a good interpretation of the poem 
in hand. 

+ * oa 
“The Fate of the Flimflam.’’ By Arthur 
Bergh. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


Mr. Bergh with much deftness has 
made a chorus for unaccompanied male 
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voices from his solo song of the same 
title. His music to this delightful Eu- 
gene Field poem was favorably com- 
mented upon at the time of the publica- 
tion of the solo song. In its male chorus 
dress it is just as fascinating, if not 


even more so. 
* * * 


“‘Menuet,’”’ ‘“‘Poéme de Mai,’’ ‘‘Mazourka.”’ 
By Heniot Levy. (New York: Carl Fischer.) 


The widely known Chicago pianist- 
composer has an individual creative gift 
and these three pieces are typical. The 
Menuet, despite its set form, is a refresh- 
ingly new thought as Mr. Levy handles 
it, and the Mazourka is finely national 
in feeling, without being too much @ la 
Chopin. 

It is in the “Poéme de Mai,” a fantasy- 
like piece in D major, 7/4 time, that Mr. 
Levy is at his best. Here his imagination 
has full play and he writes with strong 
personal sentiment. There is a modern 
note in this piece, a harmonic sense that 
is very admirable. 

. 8 
SONGS OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 

“Song of the Sun Dance,” ‘‘My Lover Has 

Departed,’’ ‘‘Red Day,’’ “Song of the 

Trees.”’ Arranged by Alberto Bimboni. 

(New York: G. Schirmer.) 


Strange as it may seem to some to have 
an Italian composer appear before us 
Americans as the arranger of our Indian 
folk song it must be stated, and with de- 
cided emphasis, that Mr. Bimboni has 
truly distinguished himself in making 
these arrangements. In fact, they com- 
pare favorably with the best work done 
in this field by native American compos- 
ers and far surpass the Indian arrange- 
ments of many Americans who have 
vainly tried to aestheticize these songs. 

Mr. Bimboni has taken the melodies 
from authentic sources using texts pre- 
pared by such persons as’ Frances 
Densmore and Perry S. Williams. He 
has left the melodies intact and has 
composed piano accompaniments which 
never disturb the voice part, despite their 
harmonic fertility and distinction. Best 
of the set is the “Song of the Trees” with 
its alternating 5/4 and 4/4 rhythm, a 
Chippewa tune. “My Lover Has De- 
parted” is also a Chippewa tune, the 
other two Sioux. There is given in some 
cases the story of the song and in all of 
them the history of the tune and where 
it was found. They are dedicated to such 
well-known singers as Mme. Sembrich 
and Helen Stanley. 

* * a 
“Five Love Songs.” By Jessie L. Gaynor. 

‘“‘Five Miniatures.’’ By Albert Stoessel. 

‘“‘Six Francies.”’ By Cecil Burleigh, Op. 31. 

“Album for the Pianoforte by Bohemian 

Composers.’’ (Boston: Boston Music Co.) 


Mrs. Gaynor’s little love songs, which 
appear in an album, are just like her 
other songs. They are settings of text 
by Alice C. D. Riley and are pretty in 
every respect, without being exciting in 
any. 

All praise to Mr. Stoessel. He is a 
composer who can write pieces for his 
instrument, the violin, that are engaging 
without being either long or technically 
difficult. Of the set the “Ariette” and 
“Aladin” please us most. Mr. Burleigh’s 
“Fancies” are delightfully done, reveal- 
ing more of his always healthy inspira- 
tion. “Early Morning,” “Fairy Sailing,” 
“Dew,” “Coloring,” ‘“Woodbine”—these 
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are some of the titles, and Mr. Burleigh’s 
music is like them—full of life, joy, de- 
licious air. They are rare violin music, 
the accompaniments being beautifully 
fashioned. 

An attractive album is the Bohemian 
piano collection. In it our own Rudolf 
Friml has a harmless “Adieu,” Joseph 
Suk has a charming Minuet. Of Sme- 
tana there is a “Souvenir de Bohéme,” 
of Nawratil, an Elegy, a Dvorak Silhou- 
ette, a Fibich Polka, a Chvala Song 
Without Words, “Butterflies,” by Nes- 
vera, an étude “Frolic” by Musil, a 
Waltz by Slunicko, an “Air Classique” 


by Oskar Nedbal and a Furiant by 
Novak. A. W. K. 
x *« * 
NEW MUSIC RECEIVED 
SONGS 


By Frank St. Leger. 


“-'Twas Long Ago.’’ 
By David Derwood. 


“This Love of Ours.” 


“Mother LEarth.’’ By Wilfrid Sanderson. 
“The Magic of .the Night.’’ By Hilary 
Vaughan. “Little Hut by the Banyan Tree.” 


“Violets White and Vio- 
“Sorrow No 
(New York: 


By Stephen Adams. 
lets Blue.’’?’ By Gwynne Davies. 
More.’’ By Harold Craxton. 
Boosey & Co.) , 

“The Sugar Plum Tree.” By Phyllis Fer- 
gus. (Chicago: Clayton F. Summy Co.) 


For the Piano 
By Paul Mason. (New York: 
G. Ricordi & Co.) “Polonaise in A Flat,” 
“Song at Twilight.’ By L. Leslie Loth. 
(Chicago: Clayton F. Summy Co.) 
ANTHEMS 
For Mixed Voices 
“O Taste and See.” By George B. Nevin. 
‘Bright and Joyful Is the Morn.” By Bruce 
Steane. ‘‘All Praise to Thee. Eternal Lord.’’ 
By W. Berwald. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 
“And There Were Shepherds.” By Frank L. 
Sealy. (New York: G. Ricordi & Co.) 
PART SONGS 
For Mixed Voices 
‘Hymn to the Night.’’ By Helena Stone 
Torgerson. (Chicago: Clayton F. Summy 
Co.) 


“‘Saltarello.’’ 


PATRIOTIC SONGS 
‘‘America to Thee.’’ By Grace F. Bullock 
Arr. by Lucien G. Chaffin. (New York: Pub- 
lished by the Composer.) ‘‘A Song of the 
Flag.’’ By William Lester. (New York 
Breitkopf & Hartel.) 





JERSEY FORMS FESTIVAL BODY 


Hudson County Association Organized 
—Give Two Community Sings 


JERSEY City, N. J., Nov. 15.—The 
Hudson County Music Festival Associa- 
tion after several preliminary meetings 
has finally been organized, under the 
guidance of James P. Dunn, with the 
following officers: 


Col. George T. Vickers, president; Mrs. H. 
O. Wittpen, Lucy Nelson, Col. Austen Col- 
gate and Commissioner A. Harry Moore, vice- 
presidents; E. I. Edwards, treasurer; Thorn- 
ton W. Allen and V. E. Sauer, secretaries. 
Entertainment committee, Persena Lose, 
Marie Wolfe, Misses Deinach, Dinelan, Fal- 
lon, MacDonald, Oelrich, Neebe and Messrs. 
Guterl, Borst and Bush. Members of the 
Executive Board, Mrs. G. T. Vickers, Alice 
Cross, Mrs. Wortendyke, Mrs. Wauters, Miss 
Culver, Eugene Hicks, James P. Dunn, Leon 
Gilmore, Miss Duke and Edward Breck. 


Two community sings were held re- 
cently, one at the Congregational Church, 
led by the Apollo Quartet, on Nov. 9, and 
at the Community Center concert held 
at Public School No. 34, on Nov. 11. At 
the first of these fully a thousand per- 
sons took part. The quartet, consist- 
ing of J. Franklin Thomas, Lester A. 
Palmer, Roland S. Randolph and Arthur 
Bascom, gave solo and ensemble num- 
bers, leading the mass singing. On this 
occasion the program was given by these 
pupils of Jessie Fenner Hill: Julia Sil- 
vers, Mrs. Gertrude Howrigan, Mrs. 
Frances Sebel Gottlieb, with Maurice 
Lafarge as accompanist. A. D. F. 
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A NORELLI 


= Prima Donna Coloratura Soprano 
Scores as “‘Lucia” and ‘‘Rosina’’ at Brooklyn 


Academy of Music, Oct. 22-27, 1917. 


In “LUCIA” 


THE BROOKLYN DAILY TIMES: “Miss Stella 


Norelli as ‘Lucia’ was easily the star. 


She was in 


excelient voice and received six curtain calls at the 


conclusion of the mad scene. 


The best singing of 


the night was done by Miss Norelli.”’ 


BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE: “As ‘Lucia’ Stella 
Norelli sang with fluency and showed great tem- 


perament for the Donizetti music. 


The mad scene 


was magnificently interpreted.” 
In “THE BARBER OF SEVILLE”’ 

iL PROGRESSO OF NEW YORK: “Stella Norelli, 
whose singing of Lucia di Lammermoor will not be 
easily forgotten, was again given a hearty reception 


when she appeared in the part of Rosina. 


She was 


enthusiastically applauded for the artistic manner 
of her singing, for the precision of her silvery 
staccatos and runs interwoven in her different arias 


with splendid facility. 


Her acting was delightful.” 


BROOKLYN DAILY TIMES: “Barber of Seville.” 
“Sharing the honors with Giuseppe Campanari was 


Miss Stella Norelli. 


Her singing of the part of 


‘Rosina’ was. another feature of the performance.’’ 
Address: 528 West 111th Street, New York 
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Opera Translations That Change 
the Sublime to the Ridiculous 


Rude Hands Frequently Laid Upon Original Texts—Some Piti- 
ful Results of Attempts to Adapt Wagner’s Lines to Eng- 
lish—Present Ban on German Language Expected to 
Stimulate Giving of Grand Opera in English—How 
Present Condition Came to Exist 


By DR. O. P. JACOB 














AGNER OPERAS, in fact, all 
operas sung in the German lan- 
guage, are to be ostracized in our world 
of music. Undoubtedly the edict exclud- 
ing the language of the enemy has its 
justification, especially in such an elec- 
trically surcharged atmosphere as the 
present. At no time—not even during 
the piping times of peace—would Ger- 
many, France, Italy, no, not even Rus- 
sia, the Scandinavian countries, Holland, 
Roumania and others have seriously con- 
sidered even for a moment the regular 
giving of operas in any other but their 
respective languages—barring, of course, 
exceptional instances, such as_ special 
cycles or the appearance of a really re- 
nowned foreign artist as a guest. 

Why, then, should the United States 
(or the New York Metropolitan . opera 
as a representative factor) be expected 
to do grand opera in a publicly unde- 
sirable language? Have we not, as these 
other countries, a language of our own? 

A language of our own! Ah, there is 
the draw! 

Unfortunately, however, we have 
never made a point of conceding this 
prerogative to the language we speak— 
the language of a Shakespeare, a Byron, 
a Kipling, Wilde or a Long¢ellow (not- 
withstanding Oscar Wilde’s assertion 
that we have not the language in com- 
mon with the English). Wherever and 
whenever weak-kneed attempts to do 
grand opera in English have cropped up, 
they have largely been confined to more 
or less popular undertakings not exactly 
considered quite up to the mark. As a 
matter of fact, we Americans rather 
prided ourselves on producing all operas 
in the original language in which they 
were composed. 


Averse to Reforms 


But honestly! Has this our custom 
been dictated by purely artistic motives, 
or was it not rather a natural, concomit- 
ant phenomenon of our general state of 
inertia when it comes to coping with any- 
thing like a revolutionizing problem in 
the world of art? It is to be feared that 
we are not entirely without blame. For 
in the last two to three decades we have 
passed through a period of such hyper- 
luxurious self-indulgence that people be- 
came averse to adapting themselves 
heart and soul to any really significant 
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reforms, especially if such reforms re- 
quired considerable co-operation on the 
art of the general public. We were 
interested in the making of money and, 
what is more, we made it profusely and 
were willing to spend it profusely. Free- 
ly did we spend for that which we con- 
sidered to be the best to be had. We 
could not be accused of an unwillingness 
to learn, to widen our knowledge, ex- 
cepting when it came to our pleasures, 
our hours of relaxation. There we con- 
sidered the spending of money quite 
sufficient. Our own American artists, it 
is true, devoted themselves with inde- 
fatigable zeal to acquiring the standard 
languages in musical art. A large per- 
centage of our audiences, also, succeeded 
in the course of their travels in becom- 
ing sufficiently conversant with the oper- 
atic languages to understand the foreign 
singers on our opera stages. 

But when it came to revolutionizing 
conditions and establishing our own Eng- 
lish as the standard language of opera 
(subject, of course, to repeated excep- 
tions) we were sadly lacking in enter- 
prise and initiative. The result was that 
when translations of foreign operas 
were done merely to provide a kind of 
text-book for the non-polyglot, as it were, 
they were executed in such a slipshod, 
haphazard fashion as often enough to 
represent a form of _ involuntary 
parodies. For, be it remembered, at the 
time, such translations were hardly ever 
expected to be sung.* Consequently, the 
job was assigned to some person well 
connected with the publisher and known, 
or professing to be (more often the lat- 
ter) well qualified to undertake such a 
task. But in reality, a translater to be 
qualified to transfer an opera or song 
text from one language into another 
must be almost omniscient. He must not 
only have a complete mastery of the 
original language as well as of the lan- 
guage into which he translates, but he 
must also have more than a superficial 
knowledge of singing as well as of music. 
Such a formidable array of valuable as- 
sets, however, deserves a remuneration 
which most publishers are far from in- 
clined to concede. 


“Tis an Ill Wind” 


But now we have reached the point 
where grand opera in English seems to 
have become more realizable than ever 
before. The day may come when we 
shall bless the present perplexity in re- 
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gard to Wagner operas, as having been 
the stimulus to the long sought for real- 
ization of grand opera in English. Now 
and then some little bird persistently 
whispers to us that later Wagner operas 
may be heard in Italian. Without ignor- 
ing or underestimating the value of Ital- 
ian as the most singable of all lan- 
guages, we must emphatically insist that 
this were a shame. It were a shame to 
forego such an opportunity—which may 
never occur again in a lifetime—to at- 
tain that to which we are entitled. And 
when it is remembered that from now 
on all trauslations into English are des- 
tined to be sung—sung to wide-awake, 
intelligent audiences speaking the same 
language, we may hope to read and hear 
English versions of opera books and 
songs that will no longer tickle our sense 
of humor in moments originally designed 
to stir one’s soul or even to stimulate 
the lachrymal glands to profuse secre- 
tions. - Possibly this or the other reader 
will consider much of the foregoing 
rather far-fetched. Perhaps therefore 
the following few examples may tend to 
convince the unbelieving: 





Absurd Translations 


For instance, can there be anything 
more ludicrous than the translation of 
King Mark’s emotional lamentation in 
the second act of Wagner’s “Tristan and 
Isolde”: 

“Der kein Himmel erloest, warum mir 
diese Hoelle?” which in the Corder trans- 
lation of the Breitkopf and Haertel edi- 
tion reads: 

“Why in Hell must I bide without hope 
of a heaven?” 

Or, who would not smile if in the orig- 
inal “Meistersinger” text Magdalena 
says to Eva: 

“Da waer der Ritter ja am rechten Ort. 

Jetzt Evchen komm! Wir muessen fort!” 

and the same Corder translation comes 

out with the startling English: 

“The knight has dropped then on the 
proper spot. 

“Now Eva, come! We ought to trot!” 

And can anyone conceive of a more 
exquisite parody than that involved in 
Siegfried’s triumphant outburst after his 
killing of the dragon, which for the orig- 
inal 

“Da lieg; neidischer Kerl! 

Nothung traegst Du im Herzen!” 
substitutes in the same Corder transla- 
tion: 

“There lie noisomest rogue! 
Needful sticks in your gizzard!” 

Not even the most unsophisticated 
would be likely to be impressed by the 
literary style of Alfred Forman when he 


translates the introduction of Wotan’s 
farewell: 

“Leb’ wohl, Du_ kuenes, herrliches 
Kind!” into: “Farewell, thou choice, 


unwavering child!” 
The poetry of Hva’s remarks to Sachs: 

“Ja, Sachs! Das _ haettet ihr gleich 
sol’n sagen 

quaelt Kuch dann nicht mit unnoetgen 
Fragen.” 

Is effectually offset by the doggerel Eng- 

lish translation: 

“Oh, Sachs! But 
have said so, 

Then I would not have bothered your 
head so.” 
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And who would be impressed by Alfred 
l‘orman’s vernacular translation of Gun- 
ther’s words in the “Dusk of the Gods’: 

“My feet will not lead to her lodging, 
etc.” 
It is also amusing when some unknown 
genius in a concert program translates 
Schumann’s 

“Ich grolle nicht * 
“IT have no grudge * * 

One might just as well expect to read: 
“IT am not grouchy,” or “I have no par- 
ticular fault to find.” 


*” with 


* 9 
. 


The writer recalls a certain concert 
program in which the well-known 
“Faust” Cavatina, “Salut, demeure 


chaste et pure * * *” had been trans- 
lated with “Halloa, lodging chaste and 
pure * * *,” as also a_ translation 
from the Italian opera, with the Shake- 
spearean libretto, “The Taming of the 
Shrew,” into “The Taming of the Re- 
fractory.” 

It hardly seems believable that some 
enterprising light opera librettist has 
never had the brilliant idea of show- 
ing up such aberrations by utilizing these 
and similar translations as a basis for 
a burlesque libretto. 

Before concluding, however, it is only 
fair to state that while more often than 
not translations of opera books have 
been involuntarily humorous and inade- 
quate for opera sung in English, there 
are still a few, like the excellent Jame- 
son translation of the “Ring” and the 
Weatherly translation of “I Pagliacci,” 
which might be used advantageously for 
grand opera in English, something which 
all American opera lovers must hope to 
see realized in the near future. 





ANTONIO AUGENTI IN DEBUT 





Young Tenor Gives Recital in New 
York with Franz Kaltenborn 


Antonio Augenti, a young tenor, who 
has held important solo positions in New 
York churches, gave a song recital at 
Aolian Hall, New York, on the evening 
of Nov. 12, assisted by Franz Kalten- 
born, violinist. Mr. Augenti has a lyric 
tenor voice of pleasant quality and long 
range, his stage presence is good and he 
sings in an earnest way, but he is not 
as yet a sufficiently mature artist to chal- 
lenge a verdict on the stage of A£olian 
Hall. He sang two groups of songs and 
two operatic numbers, the “Spirto Gen- 
til” from “La Favorita” and the “Joce- 
lyn” Berceuse, with obbligato played by 
Mr. Kaltenborn. In these numbers he 
was at his best and the high C in the 
Donizetti aria was clear and of good 
quality. The song groups, however, can- 
not be commended, as the singer’s style 
is not convincing as yet. 

Mr. Augenti has youth on his side, a 
good voice and intelligence and he may 
mature into a valuable concert singer, 
but at present blame attaches to whom- 
ever was responsible for so ill-prepared 
and ill-considered an appearance. Mr. 
Kaltenborn offered two numbers from 
the Ries Suite, No. 3, giving an encore 
Saint-Saéns’s “Le Cygne.” Besides the 
obbligato to the Godard number, he was 
also heard in Vieuxtemps’s “Fantasie 
Caprice.” J. A. H. 
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Thriving Musical! Conditions in 
Berlin Despite War, Is Report 


Strauss, Weingartner and Nikisch Concerts Are Regular Events 
of Remarkably Busy Season—Crowded Houses at Opera 
and Other Musical Happenings—Several Artists, However, 
Seek Foreign Field for Their Activities 














CCORDING to information received 

at the New York offices of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, the musical season in Berlin 
continues to be remarkably active. The 
Royal Symphony Concerts, under Rich- 
ard Strauss, are again resumed, while 
the symphony concerts of Felix v. Wein- 
gartner and Arthur Nikisch are the reg- 
ular events of the season. Furthermore, 


it is stated that all musical events enjoy 
a popularity that seems almost unbe- 
lievable during the present state of war. 
Crowded houses are the order of the day 
at the performances of the Royal Opera 
and the Charlottenburg Opera, as well 
as at most of the concerts. 

Notwithstanding, a number of artists 
identified with Germany seem to be seek- 
ing wider fields for their activity. Ignaz 
Friedmann, the Polish pianist, who had 
made his home in Berlin, has been living 
in Copenhagen for over a year, where 
he has been concertizing with marked 
success and whence he has been touring 
the other Scandinavian countries. Mr. 
Friedmann has also succeeded in estab- 
lishing himself as a teacher of prom- 
inence. Another German artist, who has 
also been repeatedly heard in the Danish 
capital, is Arthur Schnabel, the noted. 
pianist. Willy Burmester, the violin vir- 
tuoso, also concertized in Copenhagen 
recently and achieved his customary suc- 
cess. 

Mme. Charles Cahier, the American 


contralto, who has made Stockholm her 
headquarters during the war, has also 
been a repeated guest in Copenhagen, 
where she has appeared both in concert 
and opera. 


SCALA FORCES IN SAN JOSE 








“Faust” and “Lucia” Delight Big Audi- 
ences—Principals Win Praise 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Nov. 15.—The La 
Scala Opera Company appeared at the 
Victory Theater on the evenings of Nov. 
6 and 7, presenting Gounod’s “Faust” 
and Donizetti’s “Lucia” before large 
houses. In the Gounod opera Maggie 
Teyte appeared as Marguerite, winning 
much applause by her fine dramatic in- 
terpretation of the part as well as by 
her excellent singing. She was _ sup- 
ported by Pilade Sinagra, who substi- 
tuted for Giuseppe Gaudenzi in the name. 
part, and Viola Robertson, Luisa Silva, 
Roberto Viglione and Gino Santini. 
Italo Picchi, as Mephistopheles, shared 
honors with the prima donna. 

Nina Morgana won an ovation as 
Lucia. She caught her audience. with 
her first aria and held them completely 
through the whole opera. Karl Formes, 
as Henry, did very impressive work and 
André Arensen was a satisfactory Ed- 
gar. Italo Picchi, as Raymond, sus- 
tained the good impression he had made 
in “Faust.” Fulgenzio Guerrieri and 
Mario Hediger were the conductors. 


The engagement was under the local 


management of Berry and Behymer. 





KANSAS CITY ORCHESTRA 
IN AUSPICIOUS OPENING 


Busch and His Men Warmly Welcomed 
—Miss Macbeth an Enjoyable Aide 
—Homer in Recital 





KANSAS CiTy, Mo., Nov. 7.—The Sym- 
phony Orchestra opened its series of 
monthly concerts on Tuesday of this 


week with Florence Macbeth as soloist. 
A large and highly enthusiastic audi- 
ence greeted Conductor Carl Busch. The 
personnel of the orchestra has changed 
a bit this year and the organization is 
now one of which Kansas City may just- 
ly be proud. Florence Macbeth has many 
admirers here and on Tuesday they re- 
ceived her warmly. She sang “Char- 
mant Oiseau” from “La Perle de Brazil,” 
by David, after which the audience de- 
manded an encore. Later Miss Macbeth 
sang a group of charming selections. 
The symphony of the program was 
Tschaikowsky’s Fifth, which was given 
a striking reading by Mr. Busch. 

The San Carlo Opera Company will 
be presented by Myrtle Irene Mitchell 
on Dec. 6, 7 and 8, when the operas, 
“Gioconda,” “Traviata,” “Tales of Hoff- 
mann” and “Trovatore” will be sung. 
Besides this big attraction, Miss Mitchell 
will have some excellent concerts this 
season. On account of her prolonged 
absence from the city, Miss Mitchell is 
not announcing her usual series of con- 
certs, but she will give Kansas City 
many fine attractions during the winter. 

The first concert in the Fritschy series 
was given on Oct. 30, with Mme. Louise 
Homer. This is the second opportunity 
that local folk have had this season to 
hear Mme. Homer. She sang here in 
“Aida” during “Old Glory Week.” Mme. 
Homer is one of our choice friends and 
the reception accorded her on Tuesday 
afternoon was exceedingly hearty. She 


cannot come too often. The program 
was varied, ranging from the old classic 
period to modern songs. 

Sol Alberti, conductor and pianist, 
gave a delightful recital at the Athe- 
naeum Club House last week. The large 
and enthusiastic audience testified to Mr. 
Alberti’s popularity in Kansas Me 3 R 





NEWARK CONCERTS BEGINNING 





Club and Thornton Allen 
Series Open 


NEWARK, N. J., Nov. 14.—The New- 
ark Musicians’ Club has moved to 24 
Park Place. President Alexander Berne 
has announced that once each month 
some one of national prominence in mu- 
sic is to be the guest of honor at a 
musicale given by the members of the 
Musicians’ Club. 

Thornton W. Allen announces a series 
of musical receptions to be given at the 
Krueger Auditorium. 

Rehearsals have begun for the fourth 
annual Music Festival. The chorus is 
being directed by C. Mortimer Wiske. 

Charles Grant Shaffer has announced 
the dates of his series of Artists’ Con- 
certs at the Eliot School. Lester A. 
Palmer, director of the Avon Avenue 
School Community Center, announces a 
series of concerts to be given on the 
fourth Thursday of each — s 


Musicians’ 





BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Norwegian 
Singing Society, assisted by the Scandi- 
navian Symphony Orchestra, Laura 
Gutafson, soprano, and Carl Caspari, 
tenor, conducted by Ole Windingstad, 
gave a concert Sunday afternoon, Nov. 
12, in the Opera House of the Academy 
of Music. 





Str. Louis.—Victor Lichtenstein of St. 
Louis recently presented Ear] Gottschalk 
in a recital of violin music, assisted by 
Florence Kaufman, soprano. It was 
much enjoyed and the numbers given 
were exceedingly well interpreted. 
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JOHN MYRON JOLLS 





Bell phone Spruce 608 





ABBIE R. KEELY 


SOPRANO-—INSTRUCTION 
Studio: Presser Bldg., 1714 Chestnut St. 


C. ARTHUR KENNEDY 
VOICE AND PIANO 
Studio: Presser Bldg., 1714 Chestnut St. 


KINDER ORGAN SCHOOL 


Send for Prospectus 
217 S. 20th Street 


HL S. KIRKLAND 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Author of ‘Expression in Singing.’’ ‘‘One of the 
best of recent works on the Art.”’ 
Studio: 1710 Chestnut St. 








W. PALMER HOXIE 


ITALIAN ART OF SINGING CORRECTLY 
TAUGHT 


VIOLIN, THEORY and CONDUCTING 
Member Philadelphia Orchestra 
Studio: 410 Fuller Bldg., 10 S. 18th St. 





Christensen Schools of Popular Music 


Popular music taught thoroughly in all its branches 
Booklet sent upon request 
Three Schools 
1520 Chestnut St. Phone Spruce 967 
1412 W. Venango St. Phone Tioga 3261 
1320 Tasker St. Phone Dickinson 3704R. 


- ADELAIDE RUSSELL LANE 


SOPRANO AND VOCAL TEACHER 
Phila. Representative of the famous Mme. Frida Ash- 
forth of New York. 127 South 46th St. 


FREDERIC F. LEONARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1619 Chestnut Street 


D. B. H. MACAULEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1714 Chestnut St. 


EDITH MAHON 


ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
1806 Chestnut St. 


ROLLO MAITLAND 


CHURCH—THEATRE—CONCERT ORGANIST 
1632 North Redfield St. 


MARGARET MARIE MARSHALL 


CONCERT AND ORATORIO SOPRANO 
Organist, Director, St. Francis de Sales, R. C. Church 
2126 Vine St. 




















FREDERICK MAXSON CONCERT, 
ORGANIST, FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, PHILA. 
17th Street, above Walnut 
Organ lessons given on ‘Three Manual Electric Organ 


KATHRYN MEISLE 


CONTRALTO 
Concert—Oratorio—Recital 
Management: Calvin Franklin, 1543 Ruan St. 


ED. P. MONCK 


BARITOND 
1714 Chestnut Street 
New com- 


positions by NICOLA A. MONTANI 


. W. Gray Co., 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. 
‘“‘The Bells’’ Cantata for women’s voices. ‘‘Scenes 
de Ballet’’ Piano (also Orchestra). ‘‘*Invitation’’ 
Concert Aria Soprano or Tenor. 


MARY MILLER MOUNT 
ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
RECITALS—CONCERTS 
407 Presser Bldg. Tel. Woodland 463 




















MAY PORTER 


CHORAL CONDUCTOR 
ORGANIST AND COACH 
4952 Hazel Ave. 


THADDEUS RICH 


VIOLINIST 
CONCERT MASTEL 
Philadelphia Orchestra 








| 


SING- MRS. PHILLIPS JENKINS 1520 Chest 


ING nut Street 
Teacher of successful artists, includi Vivienne 
Segal, ‘‘Blue Paradise,’’ Adele Hassan, ‘‘Only Girl,’’ 
Barbara Schaefer, Hammerstein and Dippel Cos., This 
Season, Boston Grand Opera Co., Kathryn McGinley. 
Symphony Orchestra, Concerts, Hilda _ Pentland, 
“Love O’ Mike,’’ Kathryn Martin, Effie Marcus, 
‘‘Gypsy Love.’’ Kath. Wilen, Little Caruso Concert Co. 


AGNES REIFSNYDER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Assisted by 


MARGUERITE SIBLEY 


TEACHER OF SIGHT SINGING 
(Graduate: Zobanaky School) 
Studios: Fuller Bldg., 10 So. 18th St. 


KATHERINE ROSENKRANZ 


CONTRALTO—VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Studio: Presser Bldg., 1714 Chestnut St. 











KARL SCHNEIDER ana Assistants 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Repertoire, Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
1705 Chestnut Street 


W. WARREN SHAW 


VOICE 
Author of ‘‘The Lost Vocal Art’’ 
Studio: 47 South 17th St. 


MAUDE SPROULE 


CONTRALTO 
Studio: 1714 Chestnut St. 


ADELE SUTOR 


PIANO 
Department of Music for Public Schools 
BURTON T. SCALES 
Booklet on request. 10 So. 18th St. 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
Fuller Bldg., 10 South 18th Street 
(Saturday Afternoons only) 


HUBERT SYNNESTVEDT, A.A.G.O. 


TEACHER OF THEORY AND PIANO 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. 
Circular upon request 


PAUL VOLKMANN 


T'ENOR—Late Aborn Opera Co., also Phila. Orchestra 
Fourth Season, Leps Symphony Orchestra 
10 So. 18th St. 


























LEWIS ALEX. WADLOW 
ORGAN INSTRUCTION AND CHOIR 
TRAINING 
St. Mark’s Church, 16th and Locust Sts. 


CHARLES WESTEL 


PIANIST 
Lectures, Class and Private Instruction 
Studio: 1714 Chestnut St. _ 


F. LYMAN WHEELER 
VOICE 


CHORAL CONDUCTING 
Estey Hall, 17th and Walnat Sts. 


ZECKWER-HAHN 


PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 
1617 Spruce St. 
Eminent Faculty; Modern Equipment 
Address: Charlton Lewis Murphy, Managing Director 





Concerts, 
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THEATRICAL ** CRISIS” 
IN PHILADELPHIA 
BUT MUSIC GAINS 


[Continued from page 1] 


of Ludwig van Beethoven. “Much as I 
miss the drama,” he declared, “my music 
hunger had to be satisfied.” Hence it 
was to Mr. Stokowski’s reading of the 
Second and Fifth symphonies that he 
turned his attention rather than to the 
histrionic accomplishments of Margaret 
Anglin, Arthur Byron or other notable 
actors in evidence here. 

But apart from the esthetic thirst 
there are certain other very practical 
reasons why music is not feeling the ad- 
verse theatrical conditions. Save for oc- 
casional Caruso nights, the fell hand of 
the ticket speculator is generally uncon- 
cerned with musical affairs. Seldom or 
never is an extra price charged on Phila- 
delphia Orchestra or Boston Symphony 
tickets. The subscription system is free 
from this species of gouge. Opera, as 
well as symphony, patrons profit by the 
fortunate season sale method. Further- 
more the policy has resulted in the rul- 
ing that season tickets purchased before 
Nov. 1 are exempt from the 10 per cent 
war tax. For the present year at least, 
this instance of governmental grace has 
its unquestioned effect on musical at- 
tendance. 

It is perfectly reasonable therefore, 
for the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
which opens its annual season here on 
Tuesday night to be unafraid of any dis- 
quieting ebb in business. Mr. Schibener, 
who personally represents E. T. Stotes- 
bury in the Ts of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and has filled this office 
ever since the Philadelphia magnate 
temporarily relieved Oscar Hammer- 
stein’s financial embarrassment, is re- 
sponsible for the statement given at the 
beginning of this letter, regarding the 
box holder’s maintainance of interest in 
lyric drama and the comparatively smal] 
falling off in season ticket support. “I 
look forward,” asserted this experienced 
official, “to a prosperous and attractive 
season of grand opera here, financially 
hardly less satisfactory than the regular 
series in peace times. Even the majority 
of those subscribers of German birth or 
recent Teutonic ancestry are retaining 
their familiar seats. The general ab- 
sence of argument concerning the elimi- 
nation of German opera is also encourag- 
ing. I feel sure that Philadelphia will 
appreciate and indorse the new policy.” 

As was forecast in this correspondence 
last week, “Aida” with Martinelli, Mat- 
zenauer, Amato and Muzio, in the leading 
réles, will be the opening bill at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Tuesday 
night. Ruysdael will be the King, and 
Mardones, whose art was highly lauded 
by our opera goers, during the Boston 
Company’s visit a year ago, will sing 
Ramfis. Gennaro Papi will conduct. 





Elman Aids Symphony 


Mr. Stokowski did not bill his Phila- 
delphia Orchestra performances last week 
as “pop” concerts, but without question, 
they easily achieved that favorite dis- 
tinction. Draughts from the spring of 
classicism are avidly drunk by the aver- 
age Saturday night crowds at the Acad- 
emy, but on Friday afternoons, the huge 
audiences, almost entirely of the femi- 
nine persuasion, are naively interested in 
light, melodious, “éasy” offerings. The 
conductor amply satisfied them with a 
program, that in addition to Mischa El- 
man as the soloist, included Nicolai’s 
“Merry Wives of Windsor” overture, 
Goldmark’s “Rustic Wedding” symphony, 
and Chabrier’s “Spanish Rhapsody.” The 
applause which greeted these numbers 
has not been surpassed in sincere fervor 
by any matinée manifestations thus far 
this season. The obvious, and even rather 
superficial, charm of Goldmark’s suite— 
the term symphony is really a misnomer 
here—won rapturous applause. At the 
leader’s signal the entire orchestra rose 
to acknowledge the enthusiasm. So far 
as the reading was concerned the appre- 
ciative tribute was emphatically deserved. 
The interpretation had exquisite delicacy, 
and the kind of authoritative polish that 
bespeaks the finished symphony orchestra. 
The contributions by the wood-winds and 
horn choirs were incontestably lovely. 

Even graced by rare technical adorn- 
ment, however, the “Merry Wives” 
sounded somewhat banal. Nicolai’s work 
does not wear especially well. Lower 
the plane of friendly criticism and even 
the oft-repeated waltz theme seems less 
worthy as light music than Johann 
Strauss’s achievements in this field. 


Moreover it is hard to suppress the wish 
that musical consideration of Shake- 
speare’s comedy would entitle one to re- 
newed acquaintance with Verdi’s spark- 


ling setting of the same Falstaffian 
theme. 

Mr. Elman, originally billed to play 
Saint-Saéns, shifted his attention to the 
Wieniawski D Minor Concerto, which 
has recently been a favorite offering of 
Jascha Heifetz. Here is another shallow 
work, but one which effectively displays 
tonal equipment and bowing technique. 
Mr. Elman gave it fluently and with re- 
assuring mastery. His other offering 
was his own arrangement of Amani’s 
“Orientale,” an unimportant trifle, which 
gained some significance through the vio- 
linist’s expert interpretation. The Al- 
beniz-Elman “Tango,” also listed on the 
program, was omitted, owing to the loss 
in transit of portions of the score. 

* 


Earlier in the week, on Thursday eve- 
ning in Witherspoon Hall, Mr. Stokowski 
assumed a role in which he is somewhat 
unfamiliar to his public here. At the 
Maquarre Ensemble’s only concert of the 
season he appeared as a composer of dis- 
tinctive talent and individual charm. 
This offering, which he directed, was en- 
titled “Dithyrambe” and was freely imi- 
tative, within modern limits of ancient 
Greek musical modes. The scoring was 
for flute, ’cello and harp. Very distantly 
the “sound-wraiths” of Claude Debussy 
are suggested. Mr. Stokowski, however, 
does not disdain well-defined tones of 
loveliness and a spirit of lyric ecstasy 
seldom deliberately pursued by the 
French composer. The “Dithyrambe” 
runs in a free fantasia style. It evinces 


fine musical taste and a cool, clear pagan 
delicacy, whose charm is as indefinable 
as it is compelling. 

The regular personnel of the ensemble, 
headed by Daniel Maquarre, chief flutist 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, consists of 
John A. Fisher, oboe; Lewis Raho, oboe; 
P. Henkelman, clarinet; Robert Linde- 
man, clarinet; Paul Aleman, bassoon; 
Richard Krueger, bassoon; John C. 
Schon, French horn; Anton Horner, 
French horn; Joseph Horner, French 
horn; Otto Henneberg, ’cello; William A. 
Schmidt, contrabass; Antonio Torello, 
contrabass; and Ellis Clark Hammann, 
piano. The assisting artists were Hans 
Kindler, ’cello; Emil F. Schmidt, violin; 
Alfred Lorenz, viola; and Carlos Salzedo, 
harp. The last named artist was heard 
in his own “Pentharhythmie,” a series of 
delightful movements for harp alone. 
This dainty work had its first public per- 
formance here as did also Dvorak’s 
“Serenade” for two oboes, two clarinets, 
two bassoons, three horns, ’cello and con- 
trabass, and the Trio for flute, violin and 
viola by Max Reger. 

The concert as a whole was engagingly 
compounded of novelty and signal beauty. 
The unique organization involved could 
become such a notable factor in Phila- 
delphia’s musical life that it is genu- 
inely to be regretted that its relations 
with the public this year ase confined to 
this one performance. The concert was 
given for the American Overseas Com- 
mittee of the Emergency Aid. 

H. T. CRAVEN. 











Raisa’s Karly Sufferings the 
Prelude to Operatic Victories 











OSA RAISA, the noted dramatic so- 
prano of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, attained her present high ar- 
tistic rank through years of almost in- 
credible suffering. Born in _ Russian 
Poland, she went through several po- 
groms, narrowly escaping death on sev- 
eral occasions. -One time she took refuge 
for three days in a damp cellar with her 
three-months-old sister. When the child 
cried for lack of food, Rosa Raisa, who 
was a child herself, had to hold her hand 
over the infant’s mouth to prevent its 
cries being heard. Her brother, a Nihil- 
ist, left Russia to avoid being exiled to 
Siberia, and Miss Raisa, although in no 
way connected with the Nihilist propa- 
ganda, was accused of being a revolution- 
ist, and persecuted until she fled the 
country. 

A girl of fourteen, she made her way 
to Italy, which she had been told was 
the land of song, and where she hoped 
to achieve fame and fortune with her 
voice. This occurred during the Russian 
revolution of 1906. Without money to 


pay for a musical education, she hardly 
had the necessities of life. She finally 


met a wealthy woman who took an in- 
terest in her and her ambitions, and took 
the girl into her own household. For 
five years she studied vocal music, lan- 
guages, literature, and allied arts. She 
learned five operatic rédles before she 
made her début in Parma on the centen- 
ary of Verdi’s birth, in Verdi’s first 
opera, “Oberto Conte di _ Bonifacio.” 
Cleofonte Campanini conducted. Mme. 
Campanini, sister of Luisa Tetrazzini 
and herself a skilled singer and teacher, 
made Miss Raisa her protegée. Mme. 
Campanini has been her teacher from 
that time on. 

Miss Raisa made her American début 
as Aida in Chicago four years ago, and 
sang during two seasons with the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Company. After a 
remarkable success in South America, 
she created the réle of Francesca da 
Rimini in Zandonai’s opera of that name, 
at the Costanzi Theater in Rome. 

Returning to Chicago, she opened the 
opera season one year ago in “Aida,” 
and was at once hailed as one of the 
world’s greatest singing actresses. Her 
unusual success last year, however, was 
overshadowed by the phenomenal rise of 
Mme. Galli-Curci. This season, however, 
she has come into her own, and is recog- 
nized as foremost in her sphere of art. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





SOPRANO HAS ACTIVE WEEK 





Christine Langenhan Sings at Several 
Benefit Concerts 
Christine Langenhan, the gifted so- 


prano, who attracted one of the largest 
audiences at her recent recital at 


ff£olian Hall, appeared on the evening 


of Nov. 20 at Carnegie Hall, under the 
‘auspices of the Humanitarian Cult. Her 
program consisted of songs in the Czech, 
Russian and English languages. She was 
received with the same enthusiasm as 
on her appearance last March at Car- 
negie Hall at a meeting of the Humani- 
tarian Cult. Walter Golde played the 
accompaniments. 

The following evening, Nov. 21, Mme. 
Langenhan responded to a call of the 
Hospital Committee of the New York 
Czech Relief Association, Inc., and volun- 
teered her services at “The Bohemian 
Night of the American Red Cross,” held 
at the Bohemian headquarters at Sokol 
Hall. Wrapped in a huge American flag, 
Mme. Langenhan opened the program 
with the “Star-Spangled Banner.” Later 
she sang songs in Czech, Russian and 
English. 

On the evening of Nov. 22 the benefit 
concert for the “Ecole Maternelle Fran- 
caise,” at Delmonico’s, was the scene of 
another appearance by Mme. Langenhan. 
This artist is a loyal supporter of Amer- 
ica and things American. She has on 
several previous occasions given her serv- 
ices for the French wounded and other 
Allied causes. At the Ecole Maternelle 
benefit she was heard in an aria from 
“Samson and Dalila,” Massenet’s “Ele- 
gie,” Chausson’s “Le papillon” and “Tl 


neige,” by Bemberg, as well as songs by 
Marion Bauer, Mana Zucca and Dvorak. 
Her singing was received with enthusi- 
asm. Walter Golde played her accom- 
paniments effectively. 





MISS PASVOLSKY’S RECITAL 





Russian Contralto Offers Works of Her 
Compatriots with Fine Insight 


Clara Pasvolsky, who has appeared in 
New York before, gave a recital of Rus- 
sian song at the Princess Theater last 
Sunday evening before a good-sized audi- 
ence composed largely of her compatri- 
ots. Her program opened with the new 
Russian hymn of Gretchaninoff and in- 
cluded lyrics of Tschaikowsky, Nico- 
laiew, Rachmaninoff, Borodine, Balakir- 
eff, Dargomijsky, Rubinstein and others, 
all given in the original tongue. Strangely 
enough the name of Moussorgsky did 
not appear on the list. Miss Pasvolsky’s 
efforts gained her much applause. She 
has a contralto voice of really excellent 
quality, though her technical methods 
do not invariably permit her to make 
the most of it. However, she disclosed 
a rare understanding of what she sang 
from the emotional standpoint and her 
interpretations were charged with the 
Russian spirit. Miss Pasvolsky had the 
assistance of the admired ’cellist, Viadi- 
mir Dubinsky, who gave pieces by Cui, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Glazounoff, Tschai- 
kowsky and Davidoff with much taste 
and virtuosity. The artists had a skilled 
accompanist in Frances voy. — 


STOKOWSKY FORCES 
INVADE BALTIMORE 


Gabrilowitsch Soloist on All-Slavic 
_Program—Heink and Bauer 
in Recitals 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 17.—The_ Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, with Leopold Stokowski 
conducting, and Ossip Gabrilowitsch as 
the assisting soloist, presented a Russian 
program at the first concert of the local 
series last night at the Lyric Theater. 
As the conductor signaled his players to 
rise and begin the national anthem, a 
wave of patriotism swept through the 
hall. For the audience was made to feel 
that “The Star-Spangled Banner” was 
being played with due reverence to the 
import of the theme and with a stirring 


recognition of the stress of time. The 
applause that was given upon its con- 
clusion stamped something more than 
mere approval. Indeed, this hearty bond 
of sympathy seemed to inspire the audi- 
ence to a degree of attention for what 
was to come, the much maligned melody 
creating an atmosphere of responsiveness 
to the fine efforts of the organization 
throughout the program. A symphony 
in G Minor by Kalinnikoff was new to 
the audience. Its impress:ve national- 
istic features were ideally set forth, the 
orchestra piling on tone masses of surg- 
ing forcefulness, obtaining climaxes 
which throbbed with emotional expres- 
sion while the more deft colorings were 
exquisitely wrought. The reading of the 
symphony was marked by fervency as 
well as poetic suavity. With the Rach- 
maninoff C Minor Concerto, Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch proved his excellent equip- 
ment. An ovation was given the solo- 
ist. The concert closed with two dances 
from “Prince Igor” of Borodin. 

The second concert of the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra, at the Lyric, last 
night gave a large audience opportunity 
of hearing a program consisting of the 
Tchaikowsky E Minor Symphony, the 
Saint-Saéns violin concerto in B Minor, 
with Irma Seydel as soloist, and the sec- 
ond Hungarian Rhapsody of Liszt 
(Miller-Berhaus' transcription). The 
members of the orchestra accredited 
themselves with honor throughout the 
program and the labors of the conductor, 
Gustave Strube, showed effective re- 
sults. In the concerto, Irma Seydel 
found a good medium for the expression 
of style and technical equipment. Her 
tone was pleasing, resonant, yet never 
forced, and the charm of her interpre- 
tation held the attention of the hearers. 

Harold Bauer was the soloist Friday 
afternoon, Nov. 16, at the Peabody Con- 
servatory. He presented the same pro- 
gram as given at his recent New York 
recital and needless to state commanded 
the admiration of the audience. It was 
evident that his work was being accepted 
as authoritative, at least to the observer 
who beheld the group of students who oc- 
cupied stage chairs. 

Ernestine Schumann-Heink became 
endeared to the boys at Camp Meade on 
Monday of this week and showed this 
feeling by donating her service at a re- 
cital and at its close presenting two gen- 
erous checks to the Y. M. C. A. and the 
K. of C. funds. Her recital at Ford’s 
Theater on Tuesday afternoon marked 
another triumph for her. A program of 
songs which portrayed the sentiment of 
the ‘hour gave delight. Vladimir Du- 
binsky, ’cellist, assisted in a very capable 
manner and Edith Evans, the accompan- 
ist, added to the effectiveness of the 
soloists. 

Louise Alice Williams, a singer of 
reputation from Georgia, presented “An 
Evening of Southern Plantation Songs 
and Stories” at the Belvedere Hotel on 
Thursday evening. 

Dr. Joseph S. Ames, professor of 
physics at the Johns Hopkins University, 
delivered a lecture before the Maryland 
Chapter of the Guild of American Or- 
ganists, Nov. 13, at the Peabody Con- 
servatory. Alfred R. Willard, dean of 
the chapter, presided. 

The Dixie Quartet, consisting of W. W. 
Kurtz, M. E. Rogers, J. Peters and G. H. 
Kettlewell, assisted by Irma _ Rabbe 
Smith, violinist, was heard at a musicale 
given at Patterson Park Casino recently 
for the benefit of the Woman’s Homeo- 
pathic Base Hospital Unit. Other Bal- 
timore musicians who were active in 
charitable affairs were: Louis Schroeder, 
Roasbell E. Hall, William Hall, W. Stan- 
ley Peters, vocalists, and Mary Muller 
Fink, harpist; Charles F. Kramer, An- 
drew Manheim, Katheryn Howard and 
Ralph Seybert, aeabemereens 1 as 
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NINE CONCERTS ON SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
PRECEDING OPERA’S OPENING IN CHICAGO 


Press of Events Exhausts Music Critics—Harold Henry Makes First Appearance with Stock Orchestra, 
Winning Keen Approval Programs by Gunn and Dunham Orchestras —C. W. Clark, Samuel 
Gardner, Ethelynde Smith, Allan Spencer, Frederick Gunster, Edna de Lima, Bernice Katzenstein 
Jacques Amada, Senor Rico, Rene Lund and Rudolph Reuter Among Recitalists —- Sheehan 


Company Heard in ‘‘Mikado”’ 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Nov. 17, 1917. 


AROLD HENRY, appearing Friday 

and Saturday for the first time as 
soloist with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, won spontaneous approval, and 
was called to the stage again and again 
to acknowledge the plaudits of the audi- 
ence. He chose the Second Piano Con- 
certo of MacDowell, for whose composi- 
tions he has a distinct liking. This 
tricky piece seemed to lose its technical 
difficulties under Harold Henry’s dex- 
terous fingers, for the runs were as clear 
and smooth as the trill of a bird, and 
the playing went as easily as if it were 
a simple finger exercise. The pianist 
showed a broad conception of the sonata, 
and his technical command of his me- 
dium allowed him to work his will with 
it unhindered. This was colorful play- 
ing full of light and shade, and big where 
the composer wanted it to be. His work 
was strong and clean, and yet at all 
times graceful. 

The orchestra, Frederick Stock con- 
ducting, played as its principal matter 
Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Symphony. Mr. 
Stock allowed the orchestra to play the 
lovely pizzicato Scherzo almost without 
direction, and the audience wanted it re- 
peated. His reading of the symphony 
was brilliant, and the performance of it 
could hardly have been better. The 
words of “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
were printed on the program to deprive 
the audience of any excuse for not join- 
ing heartily in the singing of if at the 
close of the program. 

The government has given a ruling 
that the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
which claimed exemption from the war 
tax because its concerts are educational 
in character, must collect the tax on all 
tickets sold since Nov. 1. As a result 
the lobby was jammed Thursday night 
with people trying to pay their war tax 
for the second Popular concert. The 
playing began twenty minutes late, but 
even tien many persons missed the first 
number. Dvorak’s “New World” Sym- 
phony was the main matter on the pro- 
gram. 
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Studlo:—Nottingham Chambers, BOSTON 
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CONTRALTO 
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LEVERONI 


Contralto 
Formerly of Boston and Covent Garden Opera Cos. 
Address: 120 Boylston St., Room 1011, BOSTON 
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—Flonzaleys Open Local Series 


Nine concerts taxed the resources of 
the critics Sunday afternoon, the recital- 
ists trying to get their performances 
over before the opera season opened, 
which it did the following evening. 


Gunn Orchestra in New Home 


Glenn Dillard Gunn’s American Sym- 
phony Orchestra found itself in its new 
home at last, in the remodeled and re- 
juvenated Studebaker Theater. The 
acoustics are delightfully fine. Old Irish, 
old English and old Scotch numbers pre- 
dominated on the program, with Victor 
Herbert, Charles Villiers Stanford and 
Hamish McCunn to bring the rest of the 
program into modern times. Stanford’s 
Rhapsody was highly effective, and 
played well by the strings and wood- 
wind, with indifferent aid from the 
brasses. Rose Fallon sang Handel’s 
“Ombra Mai Fu.” Her contralto voice 
is rich in the upper part of its range, 
her interpretative sense is good, and 
with greater steadiness in her tones she 
will be an unusually effective concert 
singer. Judge Marcus Kavanagh, John 
P. Hopkins, Roger Sullivan and other 
men prominent in Illinois politics, were 
among those who heard her and ap- 
plauded, and John Philip Sousa heard 
her from one of the boxes. The Chi- 
cago Madrigal Club, directed by D. A. 
Clippinger, did some sonorous singing, 
with admirable attention to shading, but 
a tendency to slide slightly from pitch. 
Mae Doelling, pianist, engaged in a duel 
with the orchestra. She has a habit, too 
often found in feminine pianists, of 
turning all fortissimo passages into mere 
pounding. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra, Arthur 
Dunham conducting, played at the Illi- 
nois Theater in its usual praiseworthy 
style. Three sparkling numbers from a 
Percy Grainger suite were charmingly 
done. Rose and Ottilie Sutro, pianists, 
were soloists in a two-piano arrangement 
of variations on a theme from “Preci- 
osa” (Mendelssohn-Moscheles). Their 
work was excellent, for they played with 
grace and understanding, and a deal of 
finesse. They added as an extra Weber’s 
“Invitation to the Dance.” 


Many Recitalists 


Charles W. Clark sang to a large 
gathering in Powers Theater, the pro- 
ceeds of his concert going to the father- 
less children of France. He is undoubt- 
edly one of the very best interpreters on 
the concert stage. He was best liked in 
his two English groups and a Russian 
group, sung in English. Mr. Clark sang 
with appealing warmth and feeling, and 
stirred the blood of his hearers by a 
fiery rendition of the “Marseillaise.” A 
charming song by Theodora Sturkow- 
Ryder, “A Messenger,” had to be re- 
peated. Other songs that ere espe- 
cially liked are Arthur Hartmann’s 
“Child’s Grace” and Leo’s “A Song of 
Riches.” His voice was sympathetic and 
admirably controlled, adapting itself 
finely to the various moods of the songs. 

Samuel Gardner appeared in violin re- 
cital at Cohan’s Grand Opera House 
under F. Wight Neumann’s manage- 
ment. His playing was brilliant, and 
his work was characterized by charm, ab- 
solute accuracy of pitch and careful mu- 
sicianship. He carried his tonal excel- 
lence up into his harmonics in Wieniaw- 
ski’s “Souvenir de Moscow.” The 
lighter works were played with great 
beauty and delicacy. 

Edna de Lima, prima donna soprano, 
sang in the Cort Theater under the local 
management of F. Wight Neumann. She 
used her voice with skill, her French 
songs being especially well liked. Two 
songs by Vogrich were sung for the first 
time. 

Jacques Amado succeeded in packing 
Kimball Hall at his recital. This Ru- 
manian tenor has an unusual voice. His 
tones were pure gold, and his artistry 
has made enormous strides since his 
début in the spring. A group of Ru- 
manian folk songs and another of Italian 
street songs displayed the alluring qual- 
ity of his tones, and arias from Puccini, 
Donizetti and Verdi operas showed the 
dramatic power and beauty of his sing- 
ing. Hans Hess, ’cellist; John Wieder- 
hirn, pianist, and Walter Zimmerman, 
organist, were able assisting artists. 





Across the street from Mr. Amado’s 
packed hall, a negro basso, Senor Rico, 
sang to a small audience in Lyon & Healy 
Hall. His voice was big, but absolutely 
lacking in sweetness, and his upper tones 
went through the listener like a knife. 
He had no legato, and either scooped 
up his notes or broke his phrases into 
separate staccato fragments. He in- 
cluded a Mozart number on his program. 

Rene Lund, baritone, was another of 
the Sunday recitalists. His voice was 
resonant and high, a tenor quality in a 
baritone range, especially good in the 
tendered passages. Ruth Ray, violinist, 
was assisting artist. 

Rudolph Reuter, Chicago pianist and 
teacher, played a recital in The Play- 
house. Leon Sametini, the assisting 
artist, played on Eugene Ysaye’s violin, 
the Belgian virtuoso being in the audi- 
ence. 


“The Mikado” 


Gilbert and Sullivan’s old musical 
comedy classic, “The Mikado,” was 
staged at the Strand Theater this week 
by the Boston English Opera Company. 
The staging was well done, except for 
the costuming. As to the latter there 
was not one performer, either principal 
or chorus, who was dressed as a real 
Japanese. The best work of the opening 
night was done by Joseph Sheehan as 
Nanki-Poo; Alice May Carley as Ka- 
tisha; Agnes Scott Longan as Yum-Yum, 
and Hazel Eden as Pitti-Sing. Charles 
W. Myers as Ko-Ko did well with the 
comedy end of the réle. Arthur Deane, 
as Pooh-Bah, seemed unable to hold a 
note without wabbling. Francis J. Tyler, 
as the Mikado, sang his first song in two 
tempos, one twice as fast as the other, 
and failed to get the full sarcastic value 
of his spoken lines. Notwithstanding, 
the performance was well worth witness- 
ing. 

The Flonzaley String Quartet played 
the first of a series of three recitals Mon- 
day afternoon in The Playhouse, with 
Louis Bailly replacing Ugo Ara, who is 
now in the Italian army. The ensemble 
was perfect, and so thoroughly enjoyed 
by the audience that the players broke 
their reserve and added an extra num- 
ber. Their playing of Haydn’s Quartet 
in D Major could not have been bettered, 
and their way with a movement from 
Dohnanyi’s Quartet in D Flat brought 
out all the subtle beauties of the score. 
There were also lighter things on the 
program, for instance, Grainger’s “Molly 
on the Shore.” 

Ethelynde Smith, soprano, was greeted 
by a full house when she appeared in the 
Ziegfeld Theater, Wednesday morning, 
on the Carl D. Kinsey concert series. 
Her voice is pleasant, and the middle 
register very attractive. Franz’s 
“Frihlingsdrange”’ was _ fascinatingly 
sung, and Miss Smith was very well 
liked in a group of French songs. She 
was best in the quieter pieces, such as a 


group of children’s songs, with which she 
ended her concert. 

Allen Spencer, pianist, played his an 
nual recital Tuesday afternoon in The 
Playhouse. In a Beethoven sonata his 
playing showed restraint, excellent tone 
and careful attention to shading and 
phrasing. His work was imaginative, re- 
fined and satisfying. 

Bernice Katzenstein gave a piano re- 
cital Tuesday morning in the Ziegfeld 
Theater. Her work was uneven, some 
things being well done, and others not 
nearly so good. 

Ballmann’s Orchestra, conducted by 
Martin Ballmann, has opened its series 
of Sunday concerts under the auspices of 
the Chicago Turngemeinde, in the North 
Side Turner Hall. 

The Shostac String Quartet will give 
its concerts monthly hereafter instead of 
weekly. 

Frederick Gunster, tenor, was _ pre- 
sented in recital Monday afternoon by the 
Lake View Musical Society. His recital 
in the Ziegfeld Theater was reviewed in 
these pages last week. 

The Bell Telephone Male Chorus gave 
a concert Monday evening in the Austin 


Methodist Episcopal Church, Daniel 
Protheroe conducting. 
The Polish Military Band, of the 


Polish army in France, gave its farewell 
concert last night in the St. Stanislaus 
Auditorium, under the direction of Thad- 
deus Wronski. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 


BROOKLYN GREETS 
WOODMAN ENSEMBLE 
AND DICIE HOWELL 


Program Given at Academy of Music 
Introduces Composer’s New Work 
to Appreciative Audience 


The concert hall of the Academy of 
Music was the scene of a very enjoyable 
concert, under the auspices of the Brook- 
lyn Institute, on Friday evening, Nov. 
16, when the Woodman Ensemble ap- 
peared in conjunction with Dicie Howell, 
soprano. The ensemble, composed of six 
violins, four violoncellos and two harps, 
is a notable feature of Brooklyn’s musi- 


cal life. Much commendation is due the 
violinist who played the solo parts in 
“Meditation” from “Thais” and other 
selections for the beauty of his tone and 
the feeling of his interpretations. 

Among the offerings of the ensemble 
were “A Hymn to Saint Cecelia,’ Gou- 
nod; Bach-Gounod’s familiar “Ave 
Maria”; César Franck’s “Panis An- 
gelicus’”’; “Romance,” Saint-Saéns; “Can- 
tabile,” Charpentier, which was particu- 
larly beautiful; R. Huntington Wood- 
man’s “Reverie,” which had its first pub- 
lic presentation at this time and which 
won enthusiastic approval; the Inter- 
mezzo from “Cavalleria” and Handel s 
“Largo.” Mr. Woodman presided at the 
organ. 

Miss Howell afforded much pleasure 
with her charming voice, which, though 
not large, is of rich quality. Particularly 
enjoyable was her final song by Wood- 
man, “Love’s in My Heart,” which she 
was forced to repeat. Her other songs 
were “Rose Softly Blooming,” by Spohr; 
“Agnus Dei,” with violin, harp and or- 
gan, Bizet; “A Morning Madrigal,” 
Little ; “The Crying of Water,” and 
Woodman’s “Lullaby. x A. T. S. 
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American “Canio’ Melts Boston’s Reserve 


Morgan Kingston Triumphs at Début of Creatore Opera Company—Dr. Muck Offers MacDow- 
ell’s ‘Indian Suite,’’ Martha Baird, Pianist, Creates Favorable Impression—Mme. Guil- 
bert Conquers, as Usual—Mrs. Goodbar Interprets Mrs. Beach’s Songs, Supported by the 
Composer—Roland Hayes Has the Aid of Harry Burleigh Himself—Moses Boguslawski 
Proves to Be a Remarkably Fine Pianist 


By HENRY GIDEON 

















aden d must credit musical Boston 

with at least nine important events 
during the past week; the performance 
of an Italian opera in which an Anglo- 
Saxon tenor stormed the heights of lyric 
passion while his Latin comrades were 
surmounting the barrier guarding the 
approach; a concert in Symphony Hall 
by a veteran male chorus that pursues its 
accustomed way in spite of war’s inter- 
ference with the activities of men; three 
noteworthy pianoforte recitals; Yvette 
Guilbert; a recital of compositions for 
the voice and for the pianoforte by one 
of the few important living women com- 
posers; the Symphony Hall debut of a 
gifted Negro tenor; a symphony program 
without German music. 

Lest we be accused of partiality in 
naming our favorites first, while the at- 
tention of the reader is still fresh, or 
last, where they make the strongest im- 
pression, or in the middle, where they 
are surest to escape the decimating 
shears of a space-hungry editor, let us 
discuss these events in the order of their 
occurrence, 

On Monday night, at Symphony Hall, 
the Apollo Club with its singing of the 
national anthem opened what was to 
prove a Star-Spangled-Banner week. Des- 
tiny had in store for Boston audiences 
Maestro Creatore’s own individual in- 
terpretation of that English tune which 
has suddenly, inexplicably ousted that 
other English tune long familiar as the 
American National Hymn. The kindly 
fates that guide the singing of Mrs. 
Goodbar had decreed that she was to ex- 
ecute it “in a manner slower, quieter 
than usual, greatly adding to its im- 
pressiveness.” Public demand was to be 
satisfied by hearing the Symphony Or- 
chestra, under Dr. Muck’s direction, play 
a “grand fantasia” kind of arrangement 
of it, in which the brasses intone the 
melody while strings and woodwinds 
play a sort of shrapnel counterpart. 
But these business men and professional 
men of Boston opened their program with 
such a singing of that stirring song as 
has seldom been heard in this city. There 
were other patriotic numbers too: Sul- 
livan’s “Onward, Christian Soldiers, 
Kremser’s arrangement of the folksong 
of the Netherlands known here as “A 
Prayer of Thanksgiving,” “America, 
and an admirable new composition, “Hail, 
Land of Liberty,” sung by that ,dignified 
musician, Alfred F. Denghausen, author 
of text and music. This number had to 
be repeated, as many others on the pro- 
gram. Other soloists were Marie Stod- 
dart, soprano, who sang the Polonaise 
from “Mignon,” and the handsome young 
Italian, Alessandro Alberini, whose re- 
markably clear enunciation in English 
song attracted favorable attention. Mr. 
Mollenhauer conducted with his wonted 
authority tempered with bonhommie, 
Frank H. Luker played piano accom- 
paniments, and Homer C. Humphrey took 
Dr. Davison’s place at the organ. A 
commendable feature of the evening's 
entertainment was the combined singing 
of club and audience. 


Creatore Makes Début 


On the same evening the Creatore 
Opera Company inaugurated its second 
week at the Boston Opera House with 
the double bill (yes, those infernal twins) 
before an enormous audience that went 
wild with enthusiasm. “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” merely whetted their appetites 
for what was coming. At the close of 
the first act of “Pagliacci,” Morgan 
Kingston succeeded in doing with them 
just what every ambitious opera singer 
hopes to do with his hearers at least once 
before he dies. He made them sob and 
he made them roar! All the more credit 
to him for that his supporting cast was 
largely of the same persuasion as the 
maiority of his audience. It is said that 


both histrionically and vocally his Canio 
compares favorably with any that has 
been heard here. 

The outstanding feature of Martha 


Baird’s first pianoforte recital in Bos- 
ton—sne has aiready been heard in her 
native West and Is known to the Hiub as 
last years winner of the piano prize at 
the New Kngiand Conservator y—was her 
very attractive program. Wandering 
througn the pleasant daie of Scarlatti, 
Bacn and Chopin, she came out upon the 
mountain top ot d’indy and giitmpsed the 
rising Scriabine. In her eariier numbers 
less interesting, Miss bai:d triumphed 
With her pertormance ot dindy’s little 
known opus 15, *‘Poemes des Montagnes.” 
Here she ieveaied a poetic imagmation, 
an understanding of nuance, an ability 
to negotiate the elusive modern eifects so 
necessary to a satisfactory interpreta- 
tion of d’indy, Faure, Franck, and their 
ilk. More power to her eibow—and to 
her littie hand! 

That night to the same auditorium 
came Yvette Guilbert. Who heard more 
than ten words of her opening recitation, 
fragments of Jehan Rictus’ “Soliloquies 
of the Poor’? Who could use his ears 
when his eyes were so fuliy occupied? 
kor Mme. Guilbert had elected to cail her 
first group “Les Pierrots de la Vie” and 
to garb herself as a most shimmering 
Pierrot—high-heeled, rosetted  siippers 
beneath white satin trousers, with the 
black mantle of tragedy topped off by a 
ruff whose size would have upset the 
spleen of Royal Bess herself, had she 
been in the audience! ‘The scarlet lip, 
the chalk-white face, the penciled brow 
and lash were of the familiar Pierrot, 
but when before have such flaming curls 
burst from under Pierrot’s black cap? 

By the time the audience had regained 
its breath Emily Gresser was playing 
“Deep River,” a “Bagatelle” by Sinigag- 
lia, a Joachim arrangement of a Brahms 
Hungarian dance. Miss Gresser is as 
wholesome, as pleasant-looking as ever. 
Her technique steadily improves, her au- 
thority increases. But several years of 
close association with the marvelous art 
of that great spirit which is Yvette Guil- 
bert should have given more tangible evi- 
dence of the quickening of this young 
woman’s imagination, the deepening of 
her understanding. Her playing of the 
Rondo by Vieuxtemps, later in the eve- 
ning, was altogether adequate but lacked 
the vital spark. 

Prepared for Mme, Guilbert’s second 
entrance, we were less shocked by her 
Pierrot than at first. But a slight feel- 
ing of disappointment persisted. One 
comes to see Yvette walk in the beauty 
of a bygone time, gracious in robes of 
diverse colors. Instead, she gives us 
Pierrot. One is sorry, for in these latter 
days we have grown so bold it takes little 
courage to be daring. Few dare to be 
beautiful. After an intermission we 
were rewarded. In towering hennin and 
seablue veil, in scarlet sleeves and snow- 
white gown with golden tabard, she sang 
of Lovely Isabelot, of that other who 
wonders why her husband beats her 
“without any cause,” of the thirteenth 
century Parisienne, that adorable little 
coquette with store of city gowns and 
“quaint conceits and a set of curls to 
match her every robe. Then we had to 
have dessert, of course, and Mme. Guil- 
bert supplied us with the familiar “Le 
Lien Serré,”’ just as if it were not an 
old story to her. ... Maurice Eisner 
played. the accompaniments. Neither 


does he fit into the picture as did Messer 


Ferrari, nor has he the soul of a period 
at his finger tips. The thirteenth and 
the eighteenth centuries, we imagine, are 
much alike to him. But he is a musician 
and proved fully equal to his glorious 
and difficult task. 


Exploit Mrs. Beach’s Works 


In this country a completely successful 
recital of a native artist’s own compo- 
sitions is as yet infrequent and therefore 
all the more exciting. The appearance 
of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach and Mrs. La- 
fayette Goodbar in a program of piano 
and vocal compositions wholly of the 
former’s creation gives respect for Mrs. 
Beach’s accomplishments. The _ piano 
compositions were “Prelude and Furue,” 
“Variations on Balkan Themes,” “Scot- 
tish Legend,” and “Gavotte Fantastique.” 
Of these, the Gavotte is bright and color- 
ful, the Variations serious and elabor- 
ately developed. The composer has long 


been known to the American public as a 
pianist of unusual attainments. On this 
occasion she played with characteristic 
unaffectedness and restraint. Of the 
nine songs listed on the program three 
were new. One cannot but wonder at 
the relation between words and music, 
with such a miscellany of poets as Dek- 
ker the Elizabethan, Tennyson the mid- 
Victorian, the contemporaneous Florence 
Earle, the lovely Sara Teasdale, and the 
late Dr. Beach producing verses which 
moved the composer similarly through- 
out. Yet it is but fair to say that the 
two songs of greatest character and 
charm were those set to the poetic words 
of Dekker’s “O Sweet Content” and 
Teasdale’s “Night Song at Amalfi.” Pre- 
sumably all poetry that comes to the 
composer’s mill is grist. Of the three new 
lyrics, “In Blossom Time,” “Night Song 
at Amalfi,” ““Meadow Larks,” the “Night 
Song” is the most pleasing, though it 
cannot be said to equal Mrs. Beach’s ex- 
cellent and dramatic “The Year’s at the 
Spring,” which served for a double en- 
core. Mrs. Goodbar has a clear, pleasing 
voice and a distinct enunciation. Her in- 
timate association with the composer has 
made her a Beach interpreter par excel- 
lence. Both Mrs. Beach and Mrs. Good- 
bar were enthusiastically received by a 
fairly large audience. 

When it was announced that Roland 
Hayes was to sing in Symphony Hall his 
friends were doubtful. Symphony Hall 
is vast and impersonal. A thousand peo- 
ple do but spangle it as the infrequent 
currant spangles the quick-lunch cake. 
Sut the crowd that went to hear him 
would have done credit to the stadium. 
They were an inspiration—silent, cour- 
teous, independent — if only Booker 
Washington might have been there to 
see his people, free now in mind and in 
spirit! Hayes had built up an interest- 
ing program: one German song, two 
Russian songs (all sung in German), one 
I'rench and two American songs (all 
three in French), these groups showed 
the singer’s control of both languages. 
It happens that his French is better 
than his German, as is the case nowadays 
with all discreet Bostonians. Though 
Mr. Hayes’s choice of songs to represent 
the American composer was not a happy 
one, his delivery of them was sympa- 
thetic, dignified, vocally beautiful. He 
even gave dignity to that tawdry song 
about France whose only excuse for ex- 
istence is its timeliness and whose only 
bid for popularity is its sentimental 
treatment of the death of an American 
boy on the French battlefield. 


Burleigh Enters the Scene 


Interest reached a climax when Harry 
T. Burleigh of New York walked upon 
the stage to play his own harmonizations 
of a group of Negro Spirituals. With 
such fervor and conviction did the singer 
utter these folksongs that the hearer 
thought not of tonal beauty, breadth of 
phrase, nobility of interpretation, though 
these were all present. They were a 
cry from the heart of the race and to 
the barbaric swing of their music the 
huge audience pulsed and throbbed. So 
charged was the atmosphere one ex- 
pected the revival shout “My soul is a 
witness fo’ de Lawd.” But it was Bos- 
ton, anno domini 1917, and there were 
no “Glory, Hallelu’s,” only a deafening 
storm of tumultuous and heartfelt ap- 
plause. As an encore Mr. Hayes sang 
Mr. Burleigh’s arrangement of “Deep 
River” and in response to still further 
demand, “Little Mother o’ Mine.” The 
accompaniments of Mr. Burleigh are a 
thing to be remembered. For the closing 
group of operatic numbers, as well as for 
the earlier songs of the program, William 
Lawrence of Boston played excellent ac- 
companiments that were sympathetic 
and musicianly. 

As the management of the Symphony 
Concerts had frightened the public with 
a “program to be announced” page in 
the program book in place of the advance 
program which has always been given in 
detail, it was with no little delight that 
lovers of the symphony read in mid-week 
that the coming program would contain 
Debussyw’s “a Mer,” MacDowell’s “In- 
dian Suite,” and Dvorak’s Overture 
“Othello,” and that he himself would con- 


duct. So the example of Providence and 
Baltimore was not to be followed by 
Boston at all! Dr. Muck opened the 
program with “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” and proceeded to the first number 
on the printed program. His interpreta- 
tion of the Debussy Orchestral Sketches 
was conscientiously worked out, but 
after the second movement it lost in in- 
terest. This anticlimax may be the fault 
of the work, however. No such disap- 
pointment was felt in the five movements 
of the MacDowell Suite, where melody 
succeeded melody, mood followed mood, 
rhythm gave way to rhythm. If the 
composer is often obvious, he is never 
trivial or commonplace. His Indian 
themes, Iroquois, Chippewa, Iowa Love 
Song, Dacota theme, Kiowa, women’s 
dance, war song, are wisely selected and 
nobly used. With them he does for 
American national music just what the 
Immortal Five have done with their folk 


tunes for Russian national music. May 
his followers grow in number! 
Boguslawski Wins Approval 
With even the symphony audience 


showing a considerable falling off—and 
the Symphony Concerts are the most 
popular musical events in Boston—a mere 
pianist has no reason to be discouraged 
at facing empty seats. Just now few 
pianists, few singers are filling our au- 
ditoriums. What wonder, then, that only 
a handful to whom the word had been 
passed along heard the remarkable play- 
ing of Moses Boguslawski at Jordan Hall 
on Saturday afternoon? This exceptional 
musician, “come out from the West,” re- 
vitalized a Weber Sonata and a Rubin- 
stein Prelude, poetized the Schumann 
“Kinderscenen,” and pranced through 
the Gabrilowitsch “Caprice Burlesque” 
to the amazement and delight of some of 
the finest connoisseurs of pianism in the 
city. He has rare fingers and an artist’s 
soul. His playing is a feast for the eye. 
The week would have been incomplete 
without him. 





BOSTON AGAIN HEARS FOX 


Pianist, Who Has Been Absent for Four 
Seasons, Returns to Concert Stage 


Boston, Nov. 16.—After absenting 
himself from the concert room for sev- 
eral seasons past, Felix Fox, one of our 
best known local pianists, returned to 
it yesterday afternoon. The program 
which he played in Jordan Hall yester- 
day was quite as welcome as the favored 
pianist himself in that it contained an 
abundance of novel and unfamiliar mu- 
sic. In fact, it contained little else but 
unfamiliar pieces, both for Mr. Fox and 
his assisting artist, Mr. Ferir, violist of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Mr. 
Fox’s solo numbers were by Blanchet, 
the Swiss; Hillemacher, Aubert, Deodat 
de Sévérac, Fauré and Scriabine, and 
with Mr. Ferir he played the very charm- 
ing “Théme Varié” by Hué and the Paul 
Juon “Sonata.” 

Mr. Fox is to be thanked for intro- 
ducing such a program. Much of it 
held more than artistic value; it was 
appealing from many standpoints—for 
example, such pieces as Aubert’s “Lu- 
tius” and the “Cedrafa” of Deodat de 
Sévérac. The very excellent pianism of 
Mr. Fox is well known here, and yes- 
terday his familiar attributes of un- 
faltering technique, a comely variance in 
tone coloring and individual expressive- 
ness In portraying the different moods 
were all in evidence. In such playing 
as his, one feels the solidity of his tech- 
nical foundation, the positiveness of his 
conception of things and the free and 
non-flamboyant manner of conveying his 
positive ideas to the listeners. 

A large and friendly audience gave 
well merited applause to both artists. 
It is hoped that Mr. Fox will not allow 
four more seasons to pass before he 
reappears, for an eager and expectant 





public awaits him always. W. H. L. 
Helen Stanley Delights Montgomery, 
Ala. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA., Nov. 7.—Helen 


Stanley, soprano, appeared in recital last 
night at the Lanier Auditorium, under 
the auspices of the Montgomery Music 
Club. This was the opening of the Mont- 
gomery musical season and a large audi- 
ence greeted the singer. Her program 
contained a group of German songs, but 
Miss Stanley announced that she would 
substitute two French numbers. Many 
officers and men from Camp Sheridan 
were present, as well as several French 
officers. Miss Stanley was in good voice 
and her varied program was given in a 
manner that charmed the audience. 


W. P. C. 
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McCORMACK STIRS 
5000 IN MILWAUKEE 


“Music Will Help Win War’’ Says 
Governor at Opening of 
Symphony Season 





MILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov. 14.—‘Music 
will help win the war,” declared Gov- 
ernor E. L. Philipp in an address at the 
opening concert of the Auditorium Sym- 
phony Orchestra season Sunday after- 
noon. “Let us not go about it with 


bowed heads,” he said. “We must win 
the war. There is nothing which will so 
inspire us or relieve the burdened heart 
as music. We must keep up courage and 
nothing wili help us more than music.” 

There was an audience of 3000 at the 
opening concert, a gain of 700 over last 
year’s first concert. The orchestra, un- 
der the direction of Hermann A. Zeitz, 
played a program of works by Schubert, 
Grieg, Delibes, Massenet and Rachman- 
inoff in winning fashion, and also a new 
waltz by the conductor, which was en- 
thusiastically received. The orchestra 
has been notably strengthened. The solo- 
ist, Mrs. Hestre Adams-Nisen, soprano, 
disclosed in three songs a voice of power 
and admirable quality and made a fine 
impression. 

At the City Auditorium Friday eve- 
ning an audience of 5000 persons heard 
John McCormack, the tenor, in a charac- 
teristic program, assisted by André 
Polah, violinist, and Edwin Schneider, 
accompanist. Virtually every seat in the 
big hall, up to and surrounding the plat- 
form, was occupied, and the audience 
found the tenor in fine fettle. 

He opened the recital with a thrilling 
delivery of the national anthem, which 
was followed by numbers by Handel, a 
group of German lieder sung in English, 
an Irish group and a group mostly of 
numbers by Americans. There was such 
an ovation after the first encore to the 
Irish group the tenor’s accompanist had 
to play over again the prelude to the 
second encore before the tenor could sup- 
press his merriment. Mr. Polah’s fine 
tone, technique and musicianship won a 
pronounced success. A song by Mr. 
Schneider was given an ovation. 

Alfred Rehorst, pianist, proved himself 
a young musician of uncommon ability 
in a recital at the Normal School audi- 
torium Tuesday evening. Among his 
numbers was Beethoven’s F Minor So- 
nata. J. E. McC. 





Chaminade Club Gives Fine Concert in 
Brooklyn 


The Chaminade Club of Brooklyn gave 
an interesting program at the Pouch Gal- 
lery on Nov. 13, with George F. Reim- 
herr, tenor, as the asssisting artist. The 
club soloists were Marie Louise Clarke, 
soprano, and Nancy Copeland Andrews, 
mezzo-contralto. Mr. Reimherr was 
heard to advantage in numbers by Mac- 
Dowell and Fay Foster. Miss Clarke 
sang Handel’s “Care Selve” and songs 
by d’Hardelot and Mrs. Beach, while 
Miss Andrews was heard in songs by 
Thomas, Goetz, Coleridge-Taylor, Leoni 
and Jansen. Mrs. Amelia Gray-Clarke 
played satisfactory piano accompani- 
ments for the artists. 





President and Mrs. Wilson Hear Or- 
chestra Concert 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 14.—With 
President and Mrs. Wilson in attendance 
and the audience rising to the playing of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, under the baton of 
Leopold Stokowski, auspiciously opened 
its concert series in Washington. The 
symphony was that of Kalinnikoff, No. 1, 
in red Minor, which was given with ex- 

uisite tone coloring. The soloist was 
ssip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, who gave 
with finesse and brilliancy the Concerto, 
No. 2, in C Minor, of Rachmaninoff. The 
other number was the “Dances of the 
Polovetzki Maidens” from “Prince Igor” 
(Borodine). The series of Philadelphia 
Orchestra concerts are under the local 
management of T. Arthur — - 





Fashionable Audience Greets Artists at 
First “Mundell Morning” 

The first “Mundell Morning” of the 

Mundell Choral Club took place Nov. 16 


in the grand ballroom of the Hotel Bos- 
sert, Brooklyn. A very large and fash- 


ionable audience tendered an enthusias- 
tic reception to the four artists, Cecil 
Arden, American mezzo contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company; Lucile Or- 





rell, ‘cellist; Ruth Hoogland, American 
soprano, and Master A. Russell Thomp- 


son. Encores were demanded in spite of 
a long program, and very graciously 
given. Miss Arden made her first ap- 
pearance in Brooklyn and should as- 
suredly be gratified by the appreciation 
shown. Miss Hoogland and Miss Orrell 
came in for their share of artistic rec- 
ognition and Master Thompson is a rare 
boy soprano, his phrasing and diction 
being admirable. 
F. V. K. 





ELIZABETH PARKS RETURNS 





Soprano, Bride of English Officer, Will 
Lecture on British Camp Life 


Elizabeth Parks, the soprano, whose 
marriage to Capt. Thomas Herbert 
Hutchinson of the Canadian Army took 
place on Sept. 18 at Godalming, Surrey, 
England, has returned to New York to 
resume her work. Miss Parks’s wedding, 
which was hastened by her fiancé’s be- 
ing ordered to the front in Flanders, 
was a military one, attended by the 
brother officers of the groom. 

Miss Parks had the unique experience 
of being the first woman to engage in 
the work which she has been doing for 
the past five months at her own expense. 
She lived in the camp and this winter, 
in addition to her regular work, she will 
give talks on “Five Months’ Experience 
with the British Army, Including Songs 
Loved by the Soldiers.” She will in all 
probability go back in the spring if con- 
ditions permit. She is at present spend- 
ing some time at Camp Devens, Ayer, 

ass. 





Cherniavsky Trio Again Delights Salt 
Lake City 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, Nov. 8.—The 
Cherniavsky Trio appeared in concert 
last evening at the First Congregational 
Church under the local management of 
Fred C. Graham. This was the second 
visit of the Trio to Salt Lake, and the 
favorable impression of last year was 
deepened even more on this occasion. The 
whole program was a master.ul and in- 
telligent bit of work and the artists were 
applauded to the echo. A feature of the 
concert was the attendance of more than 
forty of the blind of Salt Lake, who came 
as guests of the trio. Z. aA. S. 





Give Concert for Brooklyn Fraternal 
Order 


Kathryn Platt Gunn, the popular vio- 
linist, won hearty approval on Thurs- 
day evening, Nov. 8, at the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Adytum Lodge at Kismet 
Temple, Brooklyn, playing Wieniawski’s 
“Polonaise Brillante” and pieces by 
Kreisler and Di Grassi. Paulding de 
Nike, cellist; Harvey Hindermyer, 
tenor; Wilfred Glenn, bass; Florence 
Redfield, reader; H. Denton Bastow, 
tenor, and Henry G. Eskuche, organist, 
were the other soloists, all of them being 
well received. 





Martucci to Play His Father’s Music 


Lovers of piano music will find especial 
interest in three numbers which Paolo 
Martucci will present at his recital in the 
Princess Theater, New York, on the 
afternoon of Dec. 16. They are arrange- 
ments by his father, Giuseppe Martucci, 
of a Handel musette, a Padre Martini 
menuet and a Sacchini gavotte. Mr. 
Martucci will play also four original 
pieces composed by his father, as well as 
numbers by Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt and 
Schumann. 





Edna de Lima Sings in Native City 


LimA, OHIO, Nov. 19.—Edna de Lima, 
who is a native of this city, gave a re- 
cital here on Nov. 8 before an audience 
which filled Memorial Hall to capacity. 
Her program included operatic numbers 
by Meyerbeer and Puccini and songs by 
Bruno, Fourdrain, Franz and Dupare. 
Accompaniments were played by Clarence 
Day one also offered two groups of solos. 
A reception in honor of the singer was 
given after the concert at the Elks Club. 





Charlotte Peegé Has Busy Ten Days 


Charlotte Peegé, contralto, recently 
gave four recitals in ten days, appearing 
in Boston, Oneonta, N. Y., Middleboro, 
Mass., and in West Roxbury, Mass., 
where she sang at the Highland Club. 
In each place Miss Peegé made a great 
success with her audience. Her program 
included the aria from Tschaikowsky’s 
“Joan of Arc,” and songs by Gabriele Si- 
bella, Bainbridge Crist, Carl Engel, Fay 
Foster, MacDowell and Coleridge-Tay- 
lor. 


MME. OBER SUES 
THE METROPOLITAN 


Contralto Claims $50,000 for 
Breach of Contract—Other 
Suits May Result 


Mme. Margarete Ober, the German 
contralto, who was lately dropped from 
the list of singers at the Metropolitan 
Opera House upon the decision of the 
management to give no German opera 
this season, has served the Metropolitan 
Opera House Company with notice of a 


suit for breach of contract. 

Through her attorney, Mme. Ober 
claims $50,000. By her contract, which 
was signed in Berlin, to be effective from 
1913 to the end of this season, she would 
have received this year $600 a perform- 
ance or $24,000 for the season. The at- 
torney claims the additional $26,000 for 
injury to the singer’s feelings. He al- 
leges also that the statement of the Met- 
ropolitan that Mme. Ober was _ dis- 
charged on account of the war is incon- 
sistent, as war was declared on April 6 
and Mme. Ober sang numerous times 
with the company after that date. 

The contralto has also, the lawyer 
claims, been put to great expense by 
renting an apartment, buying clothes 
and studying new rdéles, when she might 
as well have returned to Germany at the 
end of last season. 

It is thought that the Metropolitan 
will contest the suit on the ground that 
an enemy alien cannot bring suit. If the 
court decides against the defendant on 
this point, the lawyer says he will bring 
suit for the other German singers who 
were discharged at the same time as 
Mme. Ober. These are Mme. Melanie 
Kurt, soprano; Johannes Sembach, 
tenor; Herman Weil, baritone, and Carl 
Braun, bass. 








May Marshall Cobb and George O’Con- 
nell Score in Oswego Concert 


Osweco, N. Y., Nov. 15.—An excellent 
recital was given last evening at the 
Richardson Theater by May Marshall 
Cobb, soprano, and George O’Connell, 
tenor, assisted by George Roberts at the 
piano. Miss Cobb scored heavily in Han- 
del’s air, “Oh, Had I Jubal’s Lyre,” and 
old pieces by Arne and Bishop. She also 
made a great success in the Mad Scene 
from “Lucia” and was heartily applaud- 
ed in song by Gretchaninoff, Marschal- 
Loepke, Turner-Maley, Seiler and 
Speaks. Mr. O’Connell made an excel- 
lent impression in the Flower Song from 
“Carmen,” numbers by MacFadyen, Kor- 
bay, Dvorak, Speaks, Elgar and Lieu- 
rance, closing with Burleigh’s “The 
Young Warrior.” Mr. Roberts played 
excellent accompaniments for both art- 
ists. 





Dorothy Johnstone-Baseler, Harpist, to 
Appear in Philadelphia 


Dorothy Johnstone-Baseler, harpist, 
has, aside from her numerous teaching 
appointments, been booked for a num- 
ber of important engagements for this 
season. Mrs. Baseler will be heard as 
soloist with the Rubinstein Club of 
Washington, D. C., on Dec. 12. Later 
appearances are scheduled for many 
choral societies and drawing room re- 
citals in Philadelphia and other cities, 
the proceeds of which will be donated to 
various war funds. 





Artists’ Publicity Office Opened by 


Avery Strakosch 


Under the title Strakosch, Ltd., Avery 
Strakosch, formerly associated with 
Catherine A. Bammann, has opened an 
office in New York for the publicity of 
musical and theatrical artists. iss 
Strakosch is also the special representa- 
tive of the Standard Department for Leo 
Feist, Inc. 





Many Appearances for the Elsa Fischer 
Quartet 


Returning from a trip as far as Kan- 
sas and including engagements in Indi- 
ana, Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York, 
the Elsa Fischer Quartet brings added 
laurels and re-engagements. The Quar- 
tet, which has successfully appeared with 
the Rubinstein Club (New York), Co- 
lumbia University, New York University, 





Brooklyn Institute, Smith College and 
Kansas University, is now planning an- 
other visit to the South as a result of 
its last season’s tour, which included 
Converse College, etc. Local appear- 
ances are scheduled at the St. James 
Church, Nov. 25; Waldorf-Astoria, Nov. 
27; Elks Memorial, Hoboken, Dec. 2, and 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church, Dec. 23. 





MANNESES IN CLUB SERIES 





Play at People’s Symphony Auxiliary 
Second Concert 


The second Saturday Evening Cham- 
ber Concert of the Auxiliary Club.of the 
People’s Symphony Concerts took place 
in the Municipal Auditorium at the 
Washington Irving High School on the 
evening of Nov. 17. The program, con- 
sisting of three sonatas for violin and 
piano, was given by David and Clara 
Mannes. F. X. Arens, conductor of the 
People’s Symphony Orchestra, opened 
with a short talk on Musical Form. Mr. 
and Mrs. Mannes played Mozart’s D 
Major Sonata, Brahm’s C Minor for viola 
and piano, and a third, in G Major, by 
Lekeu. 

The Mozart number was played with 
much spirit and the Brahms with the un- 
familiar tone color of the viola was very 
interesting. The Lekeu sonata is not an 
especially striking composition, but the 
ensemble of the performers brought out 
all of its possibilities. 

The audience was considerably larger 
than at the first concert of the series 
and was highly appreciative. 

6« Pn, 





A. Y. Cornell’s Monthly Musical Services 


A promising performance of Elgar’s 
“Light of Life” is scheduled to be given 
under the direction of A. Y. Cornell at 
the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, on 
Sunday evening, Nov. 25. The perform- 
ance is the first of a series of “monthly 
musical services” which Mr. Cornell has 
arranged, and for which he will employ 
an augmented chorus and a string quar- 
tet from the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. The soloists for the “Light of 
Life” performance are Grace Kerns, so- 
prano; Rose Bryant, contralto; Charles 
Harrison, tenor, and Andrea Sarto, bari- 
tone. 





Charles Cooper Appears in Benefit Con- 
cert in Mount Vernon 


Charles Cooper, the gifted young 
American pianist, gave a concert on Nov. 
13 at the Westchester Woman’s Club for 
the benefit of the Westchester Base Hos- 
pital. Mr. Cooper’s program included 
the Beethoven Sonata in E Flat and com- 
positions by Sgambati, Schumann, De- 
bussy, Chopin, Rachmaninoff and Liszt. 
The audience was quick to appreciate the 
poetic charm and virility of the artist’s 
conception. After each number there 
was long and continued applause, but 
je artist reserved his encores for the 
end. 





Royal Dadmun Back from Successful 
Western Tour 


Royal Dadmun, baritone, returned to 
New York last week, after a highly suc- 
cessful Western tour. On Sunday, Nov. 
4, he appeared as soloist in Minneapolis, 
with the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra, singing the arias from the “Masked 
Ball” and Massenet’s “Hérodiade,” win- 
ning two encores. The Minneapolis 
critics praised his performance unani- 
mously. He also appeared as soloist 
with the orchestra in Duluth, Minn., 
where he made an excellent impression. 
On Nov. 6 he was soloist with the Or- 
gg Club of Aberdeen, S. D., and on 

ov. 2 gave a recital in the Artists’ 
Course of the Monday Music Club at 
Manitowoc, Wis. In the last two a 

arances he featured a group of H. T. 

urleigh’s Negro Spirituals, which he 
interpreted finely. Mr. Dadmun appears 
as soloist with the New York Oratorio 
Society in Pierné’s “The Children’s Cru- 
ei on Dec. 5, at Carnegie Hall, New 

ork. 





Ethel Leginska Gives Brilliant Series of 
Concerts in Canadian Cities 


CALGARY, ALBERTA, Nov. 12.—A series 
of triumphs describes Ethel Leginska’s 
recently-completed tour of Western Can- 
ada. Her tour included appearances in 
Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary 
and Edmonton. A special return engage- 
ment was played in Winnipeg at at both 
concerts Mme. Leginska was greeted by 
crowded houses. We Ve 
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RUBINSTEIN MEMBERS WELCOME HEIFETZ 





Club Hears Brilliant Program at 
First Musicale—Mme. Pamp- 
lin Sings 

The Rubinstein Club gave its first 
musicale of the season on Saturday after- 
noon, Nov. 17, in the grand ballroom of 
the Waldorf-Astoria. Social and busi- 
ness matters took up some little time and 
a very charming American singer, Mme. 
Pamplin, who has spent several years 
in Buenos Ayres, made an excellent im- 
pression in the first half of the program. 

Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, presi- 
dent of the club, made a stirring address 
and also gave an interesting sketch of 
the early life and training of Jascha 
Heifetz, around whom the chief interest 


of the program was centered. This mere 
boy has had every adjective of glowing 
appreciation showered upon him and not 
in a single instance could one go astray. 
His ease and mental grasp are not in 
the least mere childish precocity. He 
seems to be the genius of the hour. 

Heifetz’s program was practically the 
same as that given at his recent AXolian 
Hall recital and each number evoked 
more intense enthusiasm until the end, 
when the entire assemblage rose and 
stood applauding. After several bows he 
came back to play Fauré’s exquisite 
““Berceuse.” 

The patriotic end of the program was 
directed by William Rogers Chapman in 
the singing of “America” and the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” by the audience. 

F. V. K. 











NOTES OF THE 
CHICAGO STUDIOS 


The school of opera of the Chicago 
Musical College, under the direction of 
Edoardo Sacerdote, presented the Garden 
Scene, the Church Scene, the Death of 
Valentine, and the Prison Scene from 
Gounod’s “Faust” in the Ziegfeld The- 
ater this morning. 

Fern Rose, student of Adolph Muhl- 
mann, has been chosen from a large num- 


ber of applicants for the position as so- 
prano in the Englewood M. E. Church, to 
replace Margery Maxwell, who joins the 
Chicago Opera Association this season. 

Marie Pruzan, student of Adolph Muhl- 
mann and now a member of the Chicago 
Opera Association, sang in the perform- 
ance of Verdi’s “Aida” in the Auditorium 
Theater last Wednesday. 

Among piano pupils of Viola Cole who 
are winning favor before the public are 
Helen Northrup, who played for the 
Musical Club of the University of Chi- 
cago; Bess Clare Murray, who appeared 
in a program ot St. Xavier’s Academy, 
and little Janet Miller, engaged by the 
Woman’s Club of Oak Park. Miss Miller 
is the prodigy who won favor earlier in 
the year with her recital for the benefit 
of the Red Cross. F. W. 




















DUBINSKY SCORES ON TOUR 





’Cellist Wins Praise in Concerts with 
Schumann-Heink 


Vladimir Dubinsky, the Russian ’cell- 
ist, who has appeared on tour with Mme. 
Schumann-Heink as assisting artist, has 
been the recipient of praise from the 
press in Cleveland, Louisville, Indian- 
apolis and Chicago. 
in Cleveland Mr. Dubinsky was extolled 
for his excellent playing of the Boell- 
mann Variations and several other solos. 

In Indianapolis, in the Murat Theater, 
at the concert in the Ona B. Talbot 
course, Mr. Dubinsky’s skill and dexter- 
ity was commented upon. Especially fine 
was his playing of the “Chant du Ménes- 
trel” of Glazounoff and Davidoff’s “At 
the Fountain.” The ’cellist played sev- 
eral encores in response to insistent ap- 
plause. 

His playing in Louisville won unqual- 
ified approval, as did his performances 
in Chicago. 





Ora Lightner Frost Visits New York 


Ora Lightner Frost, music editor of 
the Tulsa.World and one of the most 
progressive factors in the musical life 
of Oklahoma, visited New York last 
week to complete the list of artists she 
will present there this season. Tulsa 
feels no pinch in the patronage of musi- 
cal events as a result of the war, accord- 
ing to Miss Frost, who is this year 
branching out into wider territory. She 
has arranged to give what will be the 
first concert course at Hot Springs, Ark., 
with such artists as Mary Garden, 
Mischa Elman and others. Miss Frost is 
a leading spirit also in the community 
music movement. 





Mme. Schnitzer’s Daughter Named for 
Sarah Bernhardt 


A daughter born to Dr. and Mrs. Leo 
Buerger of New York on Friday of last 
week was named Yvonne Sarah Bern- 
hardt Buerger, in honor of the great 
French actress, who requested that the 
child be named after her. It was Dr. 
Buerger who performed a_ successful 
operation upon Mme. Bernhardt last 


April, when her life was practically de- 
spaired of. Mme. Bernhardt sent a tele- 


At Ford’s Theater - 


gram of congratulation to the Buergers 
from Cleveland when she was notified 
that the youngster has arrived. Dr. 
Buerger’s wife is Germaine Schnitzer, 
the pianist. 


PITTSBURGH CHORUS HEARD 








Mendelssohn Choir Gives First Concert, 
with Mabel Addison Soloist 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Nov. 19.—Mabel Ad- 
dison, contralto, was the soloist at the 
concert given last week by the Mendels- 
sohn Choir, Ernest Lunt, conductor, this 
being the choir’s first appearance of the 
season. The “Star-Spangled Banner” 
was the first offering. The audience was 
of fair size. While Miss Addison is not 
well known here, she made a very good 
impression. Incidental solos to the vari- 
ous choral numbers were sung by Dora 
J. Bryan, soprano; Hughetta Owen, con- 
tralto; T. Earle Yearsley, tenor, and 
Frank E. Cuthbert, baritone. Noble’s 
“Fierce Was the Wild Billow” and 
Grieg’s “Ave Maria Stella’ were among 
the choir’s offerings. Miss Addison sang 
a group of songs that gave her every 
opportunity to display her ability and 
was heard to particular advantage in 
“Ah! mon fils” from Meyerbeer’s “Le 
Prophéte.” All accompaniments were 
played by Evelyn Parker. 

An analytical talk was given last week 
by T. Carl Whitmer, with piano illustra- 
tions by William H. Oetting and Charles 
N. Boyd, in Carnegie Lecture Hall, the 
subjects being the forthcoming programs 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra. Mr. 
Whitmer laid emphasis on the “New 
England” Symphony by Mr. Kelley, and 
to which John C. Freund, editor of 
MuSICAL AMERICA, referred in his lec- 
ture here before the students of the 
Pennsylvania College for Women. 


m. C. &. 
BOSTON OPERA IN SYRACUSE 








Rabinoff Forces Give Fine “Lucia”— 
Eddy Brown Plays 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Nov. 18.—The Bos- 
ton Grand Opera Company, Max Rab- 
inoff, managing director, presented “Lu- 
cia” at the Empire Theater last Thurs- 
day evening. The cast included Ada 
Navarrete as Lucia and Omero Porrega 
as Edgardo, who were enthusiastically 
applauded. Agide Jacchia was conduc- 
tor. 

Eddy Brown, violinist, with L. S. 
Griinberg at the piano, gave an absorb- 
ingly interesting recital, under the aus- 


_ pices of the Morning Musicale last eve- 


ning. 

A song recital by George O’Connell, 
tenor; May Marshall Cobb, soprano, and 
George Roberts, accompanist, pleased a 
small audience at the Empire Theater 
Sunday evening. The concert was for 
the benefit of St. Joseph’s as ik 





Graveure to Sing Two Fay Foster Songs 
at Next Recital 


Louis Graveure, the celebrated bari- 
tone, will sing at his next New York re- 
cital two songs by Fay Foster, entitled 
“Your Kiss” and 2 Menagerie.” Both 
were written especially for Mr. Graveure 
and are being issued by J. Fischer & Bro. 





Three Musical Events Please Selma 
(Ala.) Music-Lovers 


Se_MA, ALA., Nov. 15.—A program of 
numbers by Russian composers was pre- 
sented by the Music Study Club at their 
fortnightly meeting on Nov. 14. Those 
appearing were Mrs. John Creagh, 
soprano; Mrs. Ike Cadden, pianist; Mrs. 
Farrington, soprano; Mrs. Speir, pianist, 
and Anna Creagh, soprano. Edward G. 
Powell, who recently took charge of the 
large Methodist choir, presented the 


opening chorus of “St. Paul” on Sunday 
mroning. A double male quartet pre- 
sented a ‘second number. A departure 
from the regular school program was 
made one morning last week when three 
local musicians gave a forty-minute con- 
cert to the High School pupils. Those 
who appeared were Annela Burns, violin- 
ist; Mrs. Rosa Frantz Harper, soprano, 
and Mrs. L. K. MeVoy, pianist. 
A. L. C. 





BOSTON SOPRANO 
TO MAKE TOUR 
OF NEW ENGLAND 














Williams 
Game of Golf 


Grace Bonner Enjoying a 


Boston, Nov. 16.—As a result of her 
splendid performance at the Spring Mu- 
sic Festival in Syracuse, N. Y., last sea- 
son, Grace Bonner Williams, the _ so- 
prano of this city, has been re-engaged 
to sing there again in a performance of 
“The Creation.” 

Mrs. Williams recently scored a big 
success in a recital given in Middlebury, 
Vt. On Dec. 3 she appears as assisting 
artist to the Schubert Club, Edward 
MacArthur, conductor, in Malden, Mass., 
and on the following evening she gives 
a concert in Taunton, Mass., for the 
Home Guards. 

Among her numerous other engage- 
ments already booked for the season are 
joint recitals with Raymond Havens, the 
pianist, with whom she appeared in a 
series of most successful recitals last 
season, and several song recitals of her 
own through the principal cities of New 
England. 

The above snapshot of Mrs. Williams 
was taken recently during one of the 
fall tournaments of the Dasuive Club 
in Taunton, of which the singer is a 
member. W. Hz. L. 





YSAYE THRILLS ST. PAUL 





Virtuoso Takes Oberhoffer’s Baton at 
Concert and Leads Anthem 


St. PAuL, MINN., Nov. 23.—Ysaye was 
the dominating figure in last night’s 
concert, the third in the series by the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil 
Oberhoffer, conductor. From the first 
moment of his appearance, when the or- 
chestra arose in a body as in the pres- 
ence of its overlord, with Mr. Oberhoffer 
leading in the applause, the audience 
was thrilled. The beloved veteran of 
the violin gave an inspiring performance 
of Viotti’s Concerto, No. 22, in A Minor. 
Not less rousing in effect was the Wieni- 
awski Concerto, No. 2, in D Minor. The 
participation of the orchestra was keenly 
sensitive and alert. The climax came 
when Ysaye mounted the conductor’s 
box, grasped the baton and conducted 
the orchestra and audience in a stirring 
delivery of “The sresruengees Banner,” 
Mr. Oberhoffer playing M. Ysaye’s violin. 

Aside from its splendid co-operation 
with the soloist, the orchestra contrib- 
uted two numbers—d’Indy’s ‘“Wallen- 
stein” Trilogy, Op. 12, heard for the 
first time in St. Paul, and Chadwick’s 
Ballade for Orchestra, ii a 


OMAHA HEARS SEAGLE AND 
EDDY BROWN IN CONCERT 


Tuesday Musical Club Presents Artists 
—Music Events of Month 
Are Numerous 


OMAHA, NEB., Nov. 14.—The Tuesday 
Musical Club, Mrs. R. B. Howell, presi- 
dent, presented Oscar Seagle, baritone, 
and Eddy Brown, violinist, in recital to 
inaugurate the musical season. In two 
groups, in which the French predom- 
inated, Mr. Seagle confirmed the impres- 
sion made on his former appearance 
here. A group of Negro Spirituals, with 
which Mr. Seagle closed the program, 
was sung with consummate art. 

Eddy Brown was a surprise to many 
on this, his first appearance here. His 
playing of three groups was undiluted 
joy. 
Powell Weaver and Herbert Johnson 
were admirab!e accompanists. 

The charity concerts at the Blackstone 
Hotel are failing to meet with merited 
patronage. For this unfortunate rea- 
son many failed to experience a real 
treat in the concert of the Oratorio Quar- 
tet—Myrtle Thornburgh, soprano; Ne- 
vada Van Der Vere, contralto; Reed Mil- 
ler, tenor, and Frederick Wheeler, bass. 
It was unusual and quite delightful in 
its informality, the artists dispensing 
with printed programs and announcing 
their numbers. Each artist gave a solo 
and several ensemble numbers completed 
the program, notably an old English 
song cycle, ‘“‘Flora’s Holiday.” Frank 
Braun, pianist, also contributed a solo, 
as well as proving himself an accompan- 
ist of unusual ability. 

Two important conventions in the im- 
mediate past have held much of musical 
interest. During the sessions of the 
Nebraska Federation of Women’s Clubs 
the following artists were heard: Louise 
Shaddock-Zabriskie, _ violinist; Edith 
Wagoner, pianist; Mrs. A. I. Root, con- 
tralto; Myrtle Wyatt and Mrs. E. A. 
Thomas, sopranos, and Nora Neal and 
Mrs. Ray Abbott, accompanists. 

The musical feature provided for the 
Nebraska State Teachers’ Association 
was the engagement of Thomas Kelly, 
now of the Cincinnati Conservatory, to 
direct community singing at their numer- 
ous meetings. Particular stress was laid 
throughout the meetings upon the im- 
portance of music in the public schools. 

E. L. W. 








CLEVELAND MUSICALES OPEN 





Thibaud and Martha Phillips Appear a 
First Statler Concert 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 17.—The sixth 
season of Friday Morning Musicales in 
the ballroom of the Hotel Statler, man- 
aged by Mrs. Felix Hughes and Mrs. 
Franklyn B. Sanders, opened yesterday 
with a recital by Jacques Thibaud, vio- 
linist, and Martha Phillips, soprano. 
Both artists won an unqualified success. 
These morning concerts have acquired a 
great vogue in Cleveland. 

Schumann-Heink sang to a crowded 
house last evening, and made a little 
address at the end of the program, urg- 
ing the sending of cheerful messages to 
“the boys” at the front. Mme. Char- 
lotte Gero, dramatic soprano, sang Wag- 
nerian arias at the last organ recital of 
Edwin Arthur Kraft in Trinity Cathe- 
dral. The “Star-Spangled Banner” was 
sung at the concert on Sunday evening 
of Harmonie, a choral club conducted by 
Adolf Singuf. A. B. 





Artist Pupil of Mme. Ziegler Sings for 
Student-Officers at Plattsburg 


Mrs. Hazel Treat Cunningham, so- 
prano, of Providence, R. I., and an artist- 
pupil of Mme. Anna E. Ziegler, ap- 
eared in a Red Cross concert at Platts- 
urg, N. Y., where her husband is in 
camp. Mrs. Cunningham possesses a 
voice of excellent range and flutelike 
tone and her enunciation is excellent. 
She sang with splendid effect the “Song 
of India,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, “Vissi 
d’Arte” from “Tosca” and a group of 
four songs. 





Tina Lerner to Follow Middle Western 
Tour with New York Recital 


Tina Lerner, the Russian pianist, will 
make her reappearance in New York on 
Nov. 27, when she gives her first recital 
of the season in A£olian Hall. Miss 
Lerner is now on an extensive tour of 
the Middle West, filling engagements in 
Chicago, Evanston, Mount Vernon, Iowa, 
and Columbus, Ohio. Later she will tour 
Canada and the Pacific Coast, appearing 
in San Francisco with the Symphony Or- 
chestra of that city in a pair of concerts 
on March 1 and 3. 
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GUNNISON, CoL.—A recital was given 
on Nov. 13 by Pearl H. Williams, so- 


prano; Bertha Kribben, violinist, and 
Edwyl! Redding, pianist. 
ok OK ok 


LEE, Mass.—Caroline Rising has re- 
signed as organist at the Congregational 
Church. Her place is being filled tem- 
porarily by Winifred Rice of Pittsfield. 


* * * 


MIDDLETOWN, DEL.—Mrs. Leonard E. 
Wales and Margery Hamilton Hill, both 
of Wilmington, gave a concert on Nov. 
10, under the auspices of the Century 
Club. 





SUFFIELD, CONN.—Daniel S. Merri- 
man, supervisor of music, is serving as 
lieutenant in the First New Hampshire 
Infantry, now in camp at Westfield, 
Mass. 

* eS ce 

WORCESTER, MaAss.—Estella Neuhaus, 
pianist, appeared at Tuckerman Hall 
with J. Howe Clifford, reader, on Nov. 9, 
playing numbers by Borodine, Chopin 
and Liszt. 

* * * 

TACOMA, WASH.—R. Festin Davies 
sang a group of songs in Welsh at the 
opening concert of the St. Cecelia Club. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. Adrienne 
Markovich. 

* 7 * 

KANKAKEE, ILL.—A recital was given 
recently under the auspices of the Wom- 
an’s Club at the First Baptist Church. 
Those taking part were Edith Potter 
Smith, Robert Mateer and Ethel Elliot. 


* * * 


Fort WortTH, TEx.—Sam S. Losh has 
been appointed director of singing at 
Camp Bowie. Concerts have been given 
at the camp recently by T. Holt Hub- 
bard, W. A. Jones and Luther Williams. 


* * x 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The members of the 
Monday Musical Club gave a program of 
early music recently at the Portland 
Hotel; those taking part were Martha B. 
Reynolds, Ruth Johns and Christine 
3rakel. J ete 


TACOMA, WASH.—A concert was given 
Friday evening, Nov. 9, in St. John’s 
English Church, under the auspices of 
the Luther League. The program was 
presented by Arthur W. Noren, violinist, 
and Ernest E. Shepard, pianist. 

* * * 

TACOMA, WaASH.—Coralie  Flaskett, 
pianist, has returned to New York City 
where she will re-enter the American In- 
stitute of Applied Music. Miss Flaskett 
will spend two more years in the school 
fitting herself for professional work. 

a *f OK 


MaApISON, Wis.—A fine recital was 
given by faculty members of the Uni- 
versity School of Music on Nov. 14. Miss 
Bergman and Mr. Chamberlain were 
heard in duets by Mendelssohn, Henschel, 
Hildach and Bach. Mr. Iltis played the 
accompaniments. | 








es 
MERIDEN, CONN.— Laurence South- 
wick, son of Frank Treat Southwick, 


organist of this city, and himself a 
musician of prominence, has joined the 
United States Signal Corps and been 
assigned for duty at Camp Sherman, 
Ohio. 

* + * 

MILTON, ORE.—The faculty of Colum- 
bia College Conservatory of Music gave 
a fine program recently, those heard be- 
ing Anna Peyton Compton, soprano; 
Lucy Leigh Brown, violinist; Joseph H. 
Greenor, pianist, and Florence Richards 
Hall, accompanist. 

* a ok 

ANNISTON, ALA.—A concert was re- 
cently given in the Y. M. C. A. building 
at Camp McClellan by the Saxophone 
Sextet from Chicago and the Orpheus 
Four from Los Angeles. Three groups of 
violin numbers were offered by Mrs. 
Mary Henry Bingeman. 

* * * 

TERRE HAUTE, IND.—The Society of 
Musical Art began its fifth season on 
Nov. 7. The singers taking part were 
Robert Weston, John Thomson, Edna 
Schmidt, Grace Bledsoe, Esther Newton, 
Katharine Rogers, Mrs. H. A. Salchert, 
Pear! Ellis and Beatrice Thompson. 
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PORTLAND, ORE.—A musicale was given 
in the studio of the Misses Galbreath by 
their pupils on Nov. 1. Those taking 
part were Cinata Nunan, Marion 
Buebke, Margaret Welch, Doris Gramm, 
Coreau Walker, Kathleen Powell, Myrtle 
Cole, Marjory Volheim and Mrs. C. Ir- 


win. 
K ok ok 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA.— The Bagby 
Chorus gave its first concert on Nov. 8, 
offering Bruch’s “Cross of Fire.” The 
soloists were Mrs. H. C. Bugh, soprano; 
Mont Davidson, baritone, and H. Clay 
Warth, bass. The proceeds of the con- 
cert will be devoted to the army Y. M. 
C. A. fund. 


* * * 


JERSEY CiTy, N. J.—The first meeting 
of the Jersey City Musicians’ Society 
was held on Nov. 14 at the studio of 
Mrs. Bula C. Blauvelt, with Edward S. 
Breck, president, as chairman. Those 
taking part were the Misses Ward and 


Baker, Mrs. Blauvelt, Miss Erzberger 
and Paul Eichorn. 
* * x 
POCATELLO, IpA.— Flora Sims, _ so- 


prano, a pupil of Harold Hurlbut, the 
New York vocal teacher, has been ap- 
pearing with marked success on patri- 
otic programs with Senator Borah as 
the speaker. Other recent appearances 
of Mrs. Sims were in Richfield, Shoshone 
and American Falls. 
* ok * 


PHILADELPHIA.—John W. Noble, tenor, 
a pupil of W. Warren Shaw, has been 
engaged as soloist of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Germantown. Mr. 
Noble was the leading tenor in last sea- 
son’s production of “Robin Hood” by the 
Philadelphia Operatic Society at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. 
* * a 


Utica, N. Y.—Charles M. Courboin, 
organist of the First Baptist Church of 
Syracuse and municipal organist of 
Springfield, Mass., gave a recital on 
Nov. 16 at the Tabernacle Baptist Church 
before a joint meeting of the Central 
New York Chapter, American Guild of 
Organists, and the B Sharp Musical Club. 


* * * 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—The first of a series 
of Sunday afternoon musicales was 
given Sunday afternoon, Nov. 11, at the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. Julius C. Mar- 
tin. An excellent program was _ pre- 
sented in a creditable manner by Mrs. 
J. B. Molst, soprano; Ernest L. Brig- 
ham, violinist, and Mrs. William Vance 
as accompanist. 

* ok 

SACRAMENTO, CAL.—At a concert given 
under the management of Jessica Col- 
bert, during the recent convention of the 
California Teachers’ Association, the 
program was presented by Frieda 
Peycke, William Edward Johnson, bari- 
tone; Kajetan Attl, harpist of the San 
Francisco Orchestra, and Margaret 
Hughes, pianist. 

ok * 


NEWARK, N. J.—At a recent meeting 
of the Festival Chorus several numbers 
were sung by the Octavo Octet, Sidney 
A. Baldwin, director; George W. Kir- 
wan, Robert W. Holden, first tenors; 
Charles W. Morse, Howard Savits, sec- 
ond tenors; Nicholas Tynan, Herman 
Kreitler, baritones; Elmer Ross, Peter 


Galvan, bassos. 
* * Es 


WORCESTER, MAss.—A concert was 
given on Nov. 6 by the pupils of Velner 
Coxon-Bemis. Those on the program 
were Helen Woolson, Rita Cohen, Ruth 
Coolidge, Nettie Fish, Mary Cohen, Ruth 
Salgren, Ethel Salgren, Margaret Mc- 
Elroy, Mrs. Frank Seeley, Elsie Rondeau, 
Mildred Hopkins, Edna Morter, Gertrude 
Coulson and Vernon Inett. 

* * * 

HARRISBURG, PA.—An association for 
the advancement of interest in organ 
music was recently organized in this city. 
The officers elected are: President, Al- 
fred C. Cushwa; vice-president, Frank 
A. McCarrell; secretary, Mrs. John R. 
Henry, and treasurer, William R. Stone- 
sifer. Mary Stewart Blair, pianist, for- 
merly of this city, has gone to Davenport, 
Iowa, to take charge of the piano depart- 
ment of Wilson College. 


WILMINGTON, DeEL.—Fred S. Smith, 
formerly organist and choirmaster of the 
First Christian Church, at Hagerstown, 
Md., has been appointed organist of the 
Delaware Avenue Baptist Church to fill 
the post left vacant by the death of Will 
M. S. Brown. Mr. Smith has served as 
dean of the music department of the Rio 
Grande College, at Rio Grande, Ohio. 

ok ok ok 

WORCESTER, MAss.—Pupils of Freder- 
ick Lamb, teacher of singing, gave a re- 
cital on the evening of Nov. 6. Those 
taking part were Aurora Charron, May 
Murphy, Agnes Curley, Mae Dussak, 
Josephine O’Brien, George F. Morgan, 
Francis Connor, William fF. Coshen, 
Francis X. Curley, Francis P. McKeon, 
l‘illmore Stone and William H. Coughlin. 

ok BS K 

SCRANTON, PA.—Many pupils of the 
Conservatory took part in a recital given 
at the Conservatory Hall. Those partici- 
pating were Ruth Worthington, Winefrel 
Seglika, Hazel Kinble, Margaret Reese, 
Violet Van Denplas, Elizabeth Evans, 
Hilda Carter, Mildred Evans, Ruth Sat- 
telmeier, Joseph Valverde, Herman Gogo- 
lin, Paul McDowell, Rexford Ried and 
Ernestine Russel. 

ow) © 


Fort WAYNE, IND.—The musical sea- 
son in Fort Wayne opened on Nov. 8 with 
the operetta “Army and Navy,” given at 
the Majestic Theater, under the manage- 
ment of the University Club. Those who 
participated were Helen Loos, Ruth 
Gumpper, Earl Thompson, Chester 
Hosier, Mrs. Hanna Elliot, Mrs. Betty 
Wells Fowler, Luella Feiertag and the 
Misses Fry, Postal and Romary. 

ok * * 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—The Tuesday Musical 
Club program on Nov. 6 was given by 
Herbert J. Conover, ’cellist; Mrs. Arthur 
B. Siviter, Mrs. Elva M. Cruikshank, 
Mrs. H. M. Feely, Mrs. Winifred Perry, 
Miss Shumann and a quartet composed 
of Miss Baglin, Mrs. Prentis, Mrs. 
Liddle and Mr. Conover. Accompani- 
ments were played by Mrs. Blanche San 
ders Walker. 


* * 


MONTCLAIR, N. J.—The second of the 
series of lecture-recitals by Herman Ep- 
stein, given in Unity Church, took place 
on Nov. 15 before a large and interested 
audience. In the two recitals already 
given, Mr. Epstein has covered Musical 
Form as far as the Symphony, including 
the Sonata and Rondo forms. Incidental 
to his impromptu talks, Mr. Epstein 
gave illustrations at the piano, playing 
compositions of different schools. 

*K a ok 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The recital of 
the Cadek String Quartet was given at 
the first meeting of the Chattanooga 
Music Club, Oct. 29. The quartet played 
a program of Beethoven and Schubert in 
highly artistic style. The personnel is 
Ottokar Cadek, first violin; Lester Cohn, 
second violin; Lillian Cadek, viola, and 
Dorothy Phillips, ’cello. A faculty re- 
cital was given at the Cadek Conserva- 
tory of Music on the evening of Nov. 5 
by Ottokar and Lillian Cadek. 


K * * 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—The Arion Club 
has resumed its activities for the season 
with a large membership, including sev- 
eral Ohio soldiers who have exceptionally 
good voices. The officers for the year 
are: C. Guy Smith, director; Pierce Chil- 
ton, president; H. L. Weatherby, vice- 
president; John A. Schneider, secretary; 
M. L. Jennings, treasurer; B. D. Wil- 
lett of Cincinnati, reporter; Alonzo St. 
Clair Meek, accompanist. The Arion 
Club is the only organization of men’s 
voices in the city at present. 

* * * 


INDEPENDENCE, KAN.—Edith Bideau, 
soprano, and Lenore Compton, pian- 
ist, gave a joint recital here last 
week to dedicate the new grand piano 
given to the Presbyterian Church by the 
Westminster Guild. Miss Bideau’s voice 
is a true dramatic soprano, and she won 
her audience with the beauty of her art. 
Miss Compton showed not only thorough 
technical ability, but a great deal of in- 
terpretative talent as well. Dr. Floyd 
Poe, a gifted tenor, sang “I Love Thee” 
by Bruno Huhn. 

ok * * 


AusTIN, TEx.—The opening event of 
the musical season in Austin was the 
song and violin recital given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Saft the last week in Octo- 
ber for the benefit of the United Chari- 
ties. Miss Willie Haines was accom- 
panist. The choir of St. David’s Episco- 
pal Church, under the direction of 
Bertram T. Wheatley, organist and 


choirmaster, sang J. H. Maunder’s “Pen- 
itence, Pardon and Peace,” on Nov. 6. 
Mrs. Bertram T. Wheatley, soprano, and 
James W. Sheppard, baritone, were the 
soloists, 


BANGOR, ME.—The Bangor Band, un- 
der Adelbert W. Sprague, gave its second 
“pop” concert on Nov. 15 in the City Hall 
before a good sized audience. Among the 
novelties produced at this concert were 
Lubomirsky’s “Dansee Orientale,” Ippo- 
litou-Ivanov’s “Cortege du Sardar” from 
the “Caucasian Sketcher,”’ Victor Her- 
bert’s “The World Progress” and a new 
march, “From the West,” by Harvey J. 
Woods, a former conductor of the Ban- 
gor Band. Eight members of the band 
are now enlisted in the service. 

* * ok 

WILMINGTON, DEL.—Pupils of Mrs. 
Eleanor Girton Kemery gave a concert 
at the Hotel Dupont on Nov. 12. Those 
taking part were Helen’ Uffelman, 
Katherine Truax, Helen Alexander, Mrs. 
Laura Day, Mrs. Haze! Speer, Mrs. Rita 
V. Krapf, Mrs. Eleanor Lofland, so- 
pranos; Carolyn Conly, Pauline Demsey, 
Helen Bye, Ethel Jervis, Mary Uffel- 
man, Grace Geiszler and Mrs. Edith C. 
Schaal, contraltos; Harold Thomas, Ar- 
thur Dunn and Earl Ewing, tenors; A. 
V. Gemmill, Floyd Harper, Stakes Shield 
and John Schaal, basses. 

* * * 

SEATTLE, WASH.—The Canadian Wom- 
an’s Club gave a musicale-tea recently 
at the home of Mrs. D. Clifford Reid, the 
program being given by Irene Varley, 
pianist; Mrs. Samuel H. MacDonald, so- 


prano; Mme. Hollinshead-Hubbell, con- 
tralto; Claude Madden, violinist, and 
I'rank Moulton, baritone. A musicale 


was given at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. E. Chilberg for the benefit of Trinity 
Church choir guild recently; those tak- 
ing part were Mrs. Gilmer Pryor, Mar- 


jorie Miller, Mrs. Adam Beeler, Margaret 


Snell, George C. Kirchner, Mrs. Clare E. 
l’arnsworth, Myrna Jack, Inez Z. Morri- 
son and Mrs. W. B. Whittlesey. 

* ok * 

YorK, Pa.—’Cello numbers by Allen 
Bond and violin solos by Walter W. 
Shultz were features of the sacred con- 
cert given on Nov. 8 in St. Paul’s Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church. A_ mixed 
chorus of twenty-five voices, under the 
direction of the church chorister, Urban 
H. Hershey, sang pleasing numbers. 
Hilda Lichtenberger and Margaret Mun- 
dorf, members of the choir, were the solo- 
ists of the evening. Selections by a vocal 
trio, Louise Spahr, Paul Messerly and 
John H. Eyster were received with much 
enthusiasm. Paul Messerly gave two 
tenor solos, and two organ numbers were 
played by Mr. Hershey. 

* * * 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—The first monthly 
musicale of the season of the San Antonio 
Musical Club was given in the St. An- 
thony Hotel ball room. An enjoyable pro- 
gram was given, in which some of the 
good musical talent of San Antonio par- 
ticipated. A new pianist in the city, 
Louis Barron, made his first appearance 
with the club. Mr. Barron has an excel- 
lent technique and plays with individual- 
ity and finish. Mrs. Warren Clark pre- 
sented a number of her songs, sung by 
Mrs. Fred Jones. Emmett Roundtree, 
baritone; Mary Aubrey, contralto, and 
a string quintet, composed of Walter 
Romberg, Hazel Cain, Bessie Guinn, Leo- 
nora Smith and Hazel Hutchinson with 
Frederick King as accompanist, gave the 
closing numbers. 

. ss = 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Lutheran 
quadri-centennial cantata, “The City of 
God,” was sung by the chorus choir and 
double quartet of the Evangelical English 
Lutheran Church of the Redeemer, Lenox 
road, Flatbush, Brooklyn, on Sunday eve- 
ning, Nov. 11. The cantata was written 
by H. A. Mathews to commemorate the 
400th anniversary of the Protestant Re- 
formation, and was given for the first 
time in Philadelphia two weeks ago. The 
church choir was supplemented by 
several extra soloists and by an instru- 
mental quartet. The Meyer brothers 
gave several of Luther’s favorite com- 
positions. The soloists of the choir are: 
Theresa A. Smith, soprano; Harriet M. 
Clements, contralto; George M. Selleck, 
tenor; William J. Hess, baritone; Wil- 
liam J. Drake, bass. 

aK * * 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Judson W. Mather, 
organist of Plymouth Congregational 
Church, gave the first of a series of six 
recitals Nov. 4, assisted by Sara An- 
drews Thornton. Mrs. Maude Dixon 
Thrapp, soprano, was heard in concert 
Nov. 2. Others on the program were 
Lulu Shepherd Johnson, piano; Robert 
Edgar, tenor; Clifford. W. Kantner, 
baritone; Miss Ebba Frederickson, vio- 
lin. Mrs. Louise Van Ogle, pianist, is 
giving a series of six illustrated lectures 
at the Fine Arts Rooms. George W. 
Kirchner, ’cellist, has ioined the faculty 
of the Cornish School of Music. Barbazon 
Lowther. baritone, also of the Cornish 
School, has been engaged as soloist at 
the First Church of Christ Scientist. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 








Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MusicaAL AMERICA 
not later than Saturday of the week preced- 
ing the date of publication. Bookings for a 
period covering only two weeks from date of 
publication can be included in this list. 


Individuals 


Abbott, Margaret—Hoboken, N. J., Dec. 2. 

Althouse, Paul—Lawrence, Mass., Dec. 3. 

Arnold, Norman—Northfield, Mass., Nov. 
26. 

Austin, Florence—Des Moines, Nov. 23; 
Sioux City, Nov. 26; Omaha, Nov. 28; Council 
Bluffs, Ila., Nov. 30; St. Joseph, Mo., Dec. 3, 4; 
Atchinson, Kan., Dec. 5, 6; Topeka, Kan.. 
Dec. 7%. 8 

Baker, Martha Atwood—Northfield, Mass., 
Nov. '26; Newton, Mass. (afternoon), Nov. 28; 
Boston (evening), Nov. 28; Boston, Dec. 
Boston (Harvard Musical <Assn.), Dec. 
Portland, Me., Dec. 8. 

Barrére, George—Detroit, Nov. 29. 

Bauer, Harold—New York, Nov. 26; Brook- 
lvn, Nov. 27; Philadelphia, Nov. 30, Dec. 1; 
San Francisco, Dec. 7, 9 

Bauer and Thibaud—New York, Nov. 26. 

Beddoe, Mabel—Brooklyn, Nov. 25; East 
Orange, N. J., Nov. 28. 

Beebe, Carolyn—Danbury, Conn., Dec. 8. 

Beifeld, Helen Abbott—St. Louis, Nov. 28. 

Boguslawski, Moses—New York (A#olian 
Hiall), Nov. 24. 

Bonnet, Joseph—New York (Hotel Astor), 
Nov. 26, Dec. 3. 

Braslau, Sophie — New York 
Hall), Dec. 4. 

Brenner, Orina—White Plains, N. Y., Dec. 


(Carnegie 


‘. 

Brown, Eddy—Cincinnati, Nov. 24; New 
Orleans, La., Nov. * 

Bruce, Philip—Boston, Dec. 3. 

Butler, Harold—Marysville, Kan., Dec. 5; 
Minneapolis, Kan., Dec. 6; Salina, Kan., Dec. 
4. 
Cadman and Tsianina (American Indian 
Music-Talk)—Albuquerque, N. M., Nov. 26; 
Santa Fé, N. M., Nov. 27, 28; Philadelphia, 
Dee. 4; Chillicothe, O., Dec. 6. 

Cheatham, Kitty—Philadelphia, Nov. 23; 
New York (Carnegie Hall); Nov. 27. 

Clemens, Clara—New York (/®olian Hall), 
Nov. 26. 

Cone-Baldwin, Carolyn—Baltimore, Nov. 23; 
Pittsburgh, Nov. 29; Oil City, Pa., Nov. 30; 
Erie, Pa., Dec. 1. 

Courboin, Charles M.—Albion, N. Y., Dec. 
8- Cleveland, Dec. 4; Grand Rapids, Dec. 7. 

Craft, Marcella—Hastings, Neb., Nov. 23; 
lincoln, Neb., Nov. 27; St. Joseph, Mo., Nov. 
29: Omaha, Dec. 4; Kansas City, Dec. 8. 

De Gogorza, Emilio—New York (®olia: 
Hall), Nov. 25. 7 as 

arie—Grinnell, la., Nov. 26; La 
hs Aig gah os 27: Webster City, Nov, 29; 
Des Moines, Nov. 30; Fairfield, Dec. 3; Corn- 
ing, Dec. 4; Lenox, Dec._9; 3ethany, Mo., 


Dec. 7: Grant City, Mo., Dec. 8. 
Dubinsky, Viadimir—New payee or. 23; 
. Nov. 25; Washington, D. C., Nov. 2/4, 
aah otal 2- Worcester, Mass., Dec. 4; 


Providence, Dec. i 
Allentown, Pa., Dec. 7. ; ” 
Ecker, Emma—Northfield, Mass., Nov. 26. 

= ‘ Y 23: 
Ellerman, Amy—Humeston, a. Nov. ; 
Clearfield, Nov. 24; Des_ Moines, Nov. 26; 
Windom, Minn., Nov. 27; Sioux F alls, S. Dak., 
Nov. 28: Avoca, Minn., Nov. 29; Rock Rapids, 
Ia.. Nov. 30; Ruthven, Ia., Dec. p Eureka, 
S Dak., Dec. 3; Mobridge, S. Dak., Dec. 5; 
Kimball, S. D., Dee. 7; Kennebec, S. D., 
Dec. 8. ; te 
Florigny. Renee—Detroit, Nov 26; 
ter, Dec. 3. Oe. 
Gabrilowitsch, Ossip—Philadelphia, Nov. 30. 
Dee. 1. : 
Gates, Lucy—Detroit, Nov. 
Gebhard, Heinrich—Boston, Dec. 6. 
Gideon, Constance and Henry—Boston, Dec. 
2: Laconia, N. Y., Dec. 7. 
Gideon. Henry—Boston, Dec. 2: Laconia, 
NW. ¥.. Dec. Ft. a pie 
Gills, Mme. Gabrielle—Boston, 2 Ov. 26; 
New York (£olian Hall), Nov. 30; Aurora, 
N. Y.. Dee. 1: Cincinnati, Dec. 3; Montgom- 
ery, Ala, Dec. 5; Danville, Ky., Dec. 7. 
Godowsky, Leopold—Lawrence, Mass., Dec. 


toches- 
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Gotthelf, Claude (Operalogues)—New York, 
Nov. 23. 

Graveure, Louis—New York (/®olian Hall), 
Dec. 1. 

Gruppe, Paulo—New York (Afolian Hall), 
Nov. 23. 

Guilbert, Yvette—New York, Nov. 30 and 
Dec. 2. 

Platt—Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
ae ae". Flushing, L. I., Nov. 28. 

Heifetz, Jascha—Chicago, Nov. 24; New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Dec. 1. 

Heyward, Lillian—Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 25. 

Howell, Dicie—Hoboken, Dec. 2. 

Hubbard, Havrah—New York, Nov. 23. 

Hunt, Heien Allen—Boston, Nov. 24. 

Kreisler, Fritz—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Nov. 24. 

La Bonte, Henri—Albany, N. Y. Dee. 6. 

Land, Harold—Mamaroneck, Nov. 27; New 
York (University Heights), Dec. 6. 

Lawton, Ralph—New York, Nov. 25. 

Leginska, Ethel—Cincinnati, Nov. 30 and 
Dee. 1. 

Lerner, Tina—East Orange, N. J., Nov. 26; 
New York (#olian Hall), Nov. 27. 

Littlefield, Laura—Chelsea, Nov. 23; Bos- 
ton (Jordan Hall), Nov. 27. 

London, Marion—Brooklyn, Nov. 25, 28. 

Lund, Charlotte—New York, Nov. 23. 

MacCue, Beatrice—New York, Nov. 24; 
Staten Island, Dec. 2: New York, Dec. 5. 

McDowell, Alice—Boston, Dec. 3. 

McMillan, Florence—Elmira, N. Y., Nov 
°2- Charleston, W. Va., Nov. 27; Cleveland, 
O., Nov. 30. ‘ 

Miller, Christine—Wichita, Kan., Nov. 23; 
Arkansas City, Ark.. Nov. 24; Urbana, IIl., 
Nov. 26: St. Louis, Nov. 27; Atchison, Kan., 





“mezzo-soprano, and 


Nov. 28; Kansas City, Nov. 29; Leavenworth, 
Kan., Nov. 30; Hutchinson, Kan., Dec. 1: 
London, Ont., Dec. 3; Cleveland, Dec. 4; 
Scranton, Pa., Dec. 6. 

Morris, Gretchen—New York, Dec. 2. 

Morrisey, Marie—Strasburg, O., Nov. 23. 

Neill, Amy Emerson—St. Louis, Nov. 28. 

Nevin, Olive—University Club, Nov. 27. 

Novaes, Guiomar—Toronto, No. 27: Detroit. 
Nov. 30, Dec. 1; Toledo, Dec. 3; New York, 
Dec. 8. 

Onelli, Enrichetta—Wilkes-Barre, Nov. 23: 
Bridgeport, Nov. 26; New Haven, Novy. 2s: 
Hartford, Conn., Nov. 30. 

Peegé, Charlotte—Taunton, Mass., Dec. 3. 

Powell, John—Wilmington, Del... Nov. 26: 
New York, Dec. 5;-Boston, Dec. 8. 

Pyle, Wynne—York, Pa., Nov. 24. 

Reimers, Paul—New York (X®olian Hall). 
Nov. 23. 

Reuter, Rudolph—New York (£olian Hall). 
Nov. 28. 

Roberts, Emma—Detroit, Nov. 25, Dee. 2: 
Fredonia, N. Y., Dec. 4; Boston, Dee. 8. 

Seagle, Oscar—New York (®olian Hall), 
Nov. 26. 

Seydel, Irma—Brooklyn, Dee. 4. 

Shepherd, Betsy Lane—Indianapolis, Dec. 
3; Decatur, Ill, Dec. 4; Charleston, Dee. 5: 
Neoga, Dec. 6; Robinson, Dec. 7; Indianap- 
olis, Dee. 8. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—Dallas, Tex., Nov. 
23; OkKlahoma City, Okla., Nov. 26: Tulsa, 
Okla., Nov. 28; Houston, Tex., Dec. 1; Den- 
ton, Tex., Dec. 3: San Antonio, Dec. 5: 
New Orleans, Dec. 7. 

Stanley, Mme. Helen—Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
Nov. 26; New York, Dec. 2; Norwich, Conn., 
Dec. 3; Boston, Dec. 7. 

Stevens, Nelda Hewitt—Chicago, Dec. 6, 9 

Tallarico, Pasquale—Durant, Okla., Nov. 
23; Stillwater, Nov. 26; Guthrie, Nov. 27. 

Thompson, Edith—Boston (Jordan Hall). 
Dec. 7. 

Troxell, Willlam—Hoboken, N. J., Dee. 2. 

Tucker, William—Hoboken, N. J., Dee. 2. 

Von Hemert, Theodore—New York (ol- 
ian Hall), Nov. 30. 

Warfel, Mary—York, Pa., Dec. 3. 

Weiler, Helen—Brooklyn, Dec. 4, 9. 

Werrenrath, Reinald— New York (.®olian 
Hall), Nov. 23. 

Whipp, Hartridge—Spokane, Wash., Dec 
4; Bozeman, Dec. 7. 


Williams, Grace Bonner—Malden, 
Dec. 3; Taunton, Mass.. Dec. 4. 


Mass., 


Yost, Gaylord—Attleboro, Mass., Nov. 23; 
indianapolis, Dec. 


Ensembles 


Barrére Little Symphony and Pupils of 
Isadora Duncan—New York (Liberty The- 
ater), Nov. 24. 

Biltmore Musicale — Hotel Biltmore, New 
York (Fritz Kreisler, Mme. Normara, Mme. 
Kalna, Rudolph Ganz), Nov. 23. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Dec. 7, 8. 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra — Chicago, 
Nov. 238, 24; Oak Park, Nov. 27; Chicago 
(Orchestra Hall), Nov. 30, Dee. 1; Milwaukee, 
Dec. 3; Chicago, Dec. 4. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra — Cincin- 
nati, O., Nov. 30, Dec. 1. 

Elsa Fischer String Quartet—New York, 
Nov. 25; New York (Waldorf-Astoria), Nov. 
27; Hoboken, Dec. 2. 

Flonzaley Quartet— New York 
Hall), Nov. 27; Lancaster, Pa., Nov. 29; 
Chicago, Dec. 3; Indianapolis, Dec. 4; Al- 
toona, Pa., Dec. 6; Williamstown, Mass., Dee. 
g. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minne- 
apolis, Nov. 25, 30, Dec. 2, 7. 

Oratorio Society— New York 
Hall), Dec. 5. 

Philharmonic Society of New York—New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Nov. 23, 25, 30; Dec. 
a. 8. 7, $. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra—Washington, 
D. C., (matinee), Nov. 23; Baltimore, Md. 
(Evg.), Nov. 23; Pittsburgh, Nov. 24; Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., Nov. 26; Beaver .Falls, 
Pa., Nov. 27; Zanesville, O., Nov. 28; Pitts- 
burgh, Nov. 29; Oil City, Nov. 30: Erie, 
Dec. 1;- Warren, Dec. 1; Cleveland, Dec, 2; 
Meadville, Dec. 1; Binghamton, Dee. 4; 
Poughkeepsie, Dee. 7; Boston, Dec. 8. 

San Carlo Opera Company—Hastings, Neb., 
Nov. 23; McCook, Neb., Nov. 24; Lincoln, 
Neb... Nov. 26, 27; St. Joseph, Mo., Nov. 28, 
29; Leavenworth, Kan., Nov. 30; Lawrence, 
Kan., Dec. 1; Omaha, Dec. 3, 5; Kansas 
City, Mo., Dec. 6, 8. 

Societe Des Instruments Anciens — New 
York (®olian Hall), Nov. 24: Boston, Nov. 
26; Baltimore, Nov. 30; Cincinnati, Dec. 3; 
Detroit, Dee. 5, 6; Ypsilanti, Mich., Dec. 7. 

Symphony Society of New York— New 
York (Carnegie Hall). Dec. 1; (ASolian Hall), 
Dec. 3: (Carnegie Hall), Dec. 6; (A®Xolian 
Hall), Dec. 9. 

Tollefsen Trio—Spartanburg. S. C., Nov. 
24; Rock Hill, N. C., Nov. 25: Fredericsburg, 
Va., Nov. 26; New York (Waldorf-Astoria), 
Nov. 27 (afternoon); Paterson, N. J., Nov. 
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The fifth lecture-recital was given at 

the Ziegler Institute on Nov. 14 by P. 
Gordon, the subject being Bizet’s ‘“‘Car- 
men.” Excerpts from the opera were 
sung by Elfrida Hansen and Gertrude 
Miller,. sopranos; Elizabeth Breneiser, 
Arthur Greenleaf 
Bowes, tenor. 

On Nov. 21 E. T. Paul of Baltimore 
made a demonstration of tone produc- 
tion and numbers were given by the 
Ziegler Quartet, consisting of Elfrida 
Hansen, soprano; Florence Balmanno, 
contralto; Arthur Greenleaf Bowes, 
tenor, and Arthur Henderson Jones, bass. 
This quartet is made up of earnest work- 
ers, who are striving to perfect their 
ensemble singing; they have been invited 
to sing for Thomas Edison in the near 
future. 

* * x 

Helen Weiller, contralto, pupil of 
Sergei Klibansky, sang at a _ concert 
given by the Arion Society in Brook- 
lyn, on Nov. 22. Martha Hoyt, another 
of Mr. Klibansky’s pupils, has been en- 
gaged to substitute in one of New York’s 
largest churches. The first of the Kli- 
bansky studio musicales was given Nov. 
21, and a song recital before the Edu- 
cational Alliance, New York, on Wednes- 
day evening, Nov. 14. The program of 
the latter began with a Handel aria by 
Martha Hoyt, soprano. Charlotte Ham- 
ilton, contralto, sang numbers by Quil- 
ter, d’Hardelot and Sanderson. Gilbert 
Wilson, basso, sang an aria from Mo- 
zart’s “Figaro” with fine volume of tone 
and excellent interpretation. Frances 
East, mezzo-soprano, was heard to ad- 
vantage in “The Year’s at the Spring,” 
by Mrs. Beach. Stassio Berini, tenor, 
offered “Celeste Aida.” Cornelius Estill 
was accompanist. Louise R. Keppel, a 
pupil of Leslie Hodgson, played a piano 
solo excellently. 

* * * 

With his teaching and concert work, 
Claude Warford, the New York tenor, 
has begun his season actively. At Ridge- 
field Park, N. J., before the women’s 
club, he recently gave his lecture recital 
program “Modern American Songs,” as- 
sisted by Edna Peard, contralto, and at 
Woodside, L. I., on Nov. 12, assisted by 
Tilla Gemunder, soprano. The first of a 
series of student-recitals, at his Metro- 
politan Opera House studio, was given on 
Oct. 31. Carl Rupprecht, baritone, one 
of Mr. Warford’s professional pupils, fea- 
tured a group of Warford songs on Sat- 
urday evening, Nov. 10, at the Hawn 
School of Speech Arts, New York. 


David Bispham’s classes for instruc- 
tion in singing, operatic and dramatic 


work, have so greatly increased in size 
as to necessitate his removal to new and 
larger studios. 

* * x 


Henrietta Gremmel, a brilliant young 
pianist, who is assistant to Alberto 
Jonas, gave a piano recital in the 
Auditorium Hall of Wanamaker’s on 
Wednesday, Nov. 14. She was assisted 
by Mrs. Beatrice Bowman, coloratura 
soprano. The very interesting program 
included numbers by Liszt, Thomas, Al- 
berto Jonas, Old Irish, Henschel, Men- 
delssohn-Liszt, Emil Sauer, and Strauss- 
Schultz Evler. 


SAMOILOFF PUPILS HEARD 


Vocalists Assisted by Max Gegna and 
Marjon de Vore 


A song recital was given by the pupils 
of Lazar S. Samoiloff, the Russian vocal 
teacher, in Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall, New York, on the evening of Nov. 
17. The vocalists were assisted by Max 
Gegna, ’cellist, and Marjon de Vore, vio- 
linist. 

Numbers by A. Walter Kramer and 
Christiaan Kriens were prominent on the 
program, which was opened with “Amer- 
ica,” by J. Barretto de Souza, written 
especially for this recital and sung by 
the ensemble. The program closed with 
the “Marseillaise,” also sung by all who 
had taken part. Eleanor Jacobs won ap- 
plause with a group of two songs by 
Tschaikowsky and later in a duet from 
‘“‘Aida,” which she sang with Thomas L. 
Allen. Others taking part were Anita 
Cahill, Adelaide De Loca, Master Ber- 
nard Strain, Charlotte B. Morren, Car- 
rie van Praag, Jeanette Arens, Elsa 
Meirowitz, Dorothy Spinner, Jean Bar- 
ondess and Dave Quixano. 

Mr. Kriens accompanied his songs, 
which were sung by Master Strain and 
Miss Barondess, also his violin numbers 
played by Miss de Vore. Mr. Gegna 
played a movement from a concerto by 
Golterman and a Polonaise by Popper. 

J. A. H. 


Rosalie Miller Gives Second Recital for 
Ethical Culture Society 


Rosalie Miller, soprano, recently ap- 
peared for the second time before the 
Ethical Culture Society of New York in 
a varied program, which included songs 
by Rubinstein and Beethoven. Among 
other numbers was a new song by Oley 
Speaks. Miss Miller was warmly ap- 
plauded. 








TWO ARTISTS HEARD IN 
BOSTON RECITAL DEBUTS 


Margaret Nikolorid, Pianist, and Rosa- 
mund Young, Soprano, Make 
Agreeable Impressions 


BosToNn, Nov. 9.—The two Jordan Hall 
recitals of yesterday. introduced two 
young artists to the Boston public who 
had not been heard heretofore. In the 
afternoon Margaret Nikolorid gave a 
piano recital, and in the evening Rosa- 
mond Young, mezzo-soprano, gave a song 
recital, very ably accompanied by Her- 
bert Ringwall. 

Mme. Nikolorid played a program of 
Bach, Debussy, Chopin and Beethoven, 
concluding with the brilliant “Soleil a 
Midi” of Jongen. She is an artist of un- 
mistakable talent, ability and_ intelli- 
gence. She never strove for a big effect, 
a sensational climax or any form of spec- 
tacular trapping, but played her pro- 
gram with straightforward and conscien- 
tious diligence. A fluent technique, a 
marked sense of rhythm and intuitive 
musicianliness aided her. The audience 
liked her and enjoyed her playing. <A 
number of extras were consequently de- 
manded. 

Miss Young offered a miscellany of 
songs in English, French, Italian and 
German. Be it said to her credit that 
her diction in all tongues was of a clear- 
ness rarely heard in so young a singer. 
Her voice is a mezzo-soprano that is of 
rich and emotional quality when confined 
within its limited range. Of tempera- 
ment she has an abundance. She pos- 
sesses no less a degree of inherent musi- 
cal intelligence. An insecure vocal tech- 
nique and uneven breath distribution, 
however, were major hindrances in the 
effect she had clearly designed in inter- 
pretation. She portrayed her songs with 
dramatic intensity, but marred the pic- 
ture by technical deficiencies. 

H. L. 





BONNET’S BACH PROGRAM 


Noted Organist Gives Second of His 
Series of Historical Recitals 


Another large audience, intent and 
enthusiastic, heard Joseph Bonnet’s re- 
cital at the Hotel Astor on Monday after- 


noon. The second of his current his- 
torical series, it was devoted entirely to 
Bach, the works presented being four 
choral preludes, the preludes and fugues 
in G and D, the D Minor Sonata and the 
great C Minor Passacaglia and Fugue. 
Upon these the French organist expended 
his finest skill. The climax of the re- 
cital was reached with the Passacaglia, 
one of the Himalayan peaks of music, 
which Mr. Bonnet set forth in a manner 
only to be characterized as technically 
and musically colossal. He had to give 
several encores during the afternoon. 
H. F. P. 














Kate Howard Chandler 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Nov. 19.—The 
death of Kate Howard Chandler took 
place on Nov. 15. Miss Chandler was 
born in Boston, but the greater part of 
her musical education was obtained here, 
where much of her musical activity was 
centered. 

She was recognized as a pioneer music 
teacher, having founded the Philadelphia 
School of Music in the year of 1888, 
which later became known as the Penn- 
sylvania College of Music. 

During her lifetime Miss Chandler 
held many important choir positions and 
was also an ardent worker in the Manu- 
script Music Society, an organization for 
the encouragement of local composers. 

Many prominent musicians attended 
the funeral. j= 


Sarah Elizabeth McIver Granberry 


Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth McIver Gran- 
berry, mother of George Folsom Gran- 
berry, director of the Granberry School 
of Piano in Carnegie Hall, New York 
City, died on Nov. 10, at the A. R. Stern 
Hospital, New York, in her seventy- 
eighth year. 
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BAUER A SOLOIST BY 
PROXY IN NEW YORK 


Heard in Spirit Through Duo-Art 
Records While Playing in 
Flesh in Chicago 


A unique and paradoxical concert took 
place before a brilliant and representa- 
tive audience of musicians in Aolian 
Hall last Saturday evening. The New 
York Symphony Orchestra, under the 
leadership of Walter Damrosch, was 


heard in the “Oberon” Overture, a move- 
ment from Saint-Saéns’s C Minor Sym- 
phony, Percy Grainger’s “Trish Tune” 
and “Shepherd’s Hey” and, with Harold 
Bauer as soloist, in Saint- Saéns’ s G Minor 
Piano Concerto. The paradox consisted 
in the fact that the distinguished pian- 
ist played to the very enthusiastic listen- 
ers in the spirit and not in the flesh, he 
being engaged in a recital in Chicago at 
the very same moment. To put an end 
to quibbles it should be explained that 
the concert was given under the auspices 
of the Aolian Company and that its 
wonderful Duo-Art Piano did vicarious 
duty for Mr. Bauer. The handsome sou- 
venir program erred, however, in de- 
claring this to be the “first time in the 
history that a symphony orchestra had 
appeared on a concert stage accompany- 
ing a reproducing piano.” A concert of 
this very sort occurred some years ago 
in London and the orchestral conductor 
of the occasion was none less than Ar- 
thur Nikisch. 

Had Mr. Bauer been present in per- 
son he could not have been applauded 
more heartily than was his “record” on 
Saturday night. Truth to tell, the per- 
formance, as a whole, was a bit uncanny. 
Likewise, it was humorous and both the 
audience and Mr. Damrosch managed to 
extract a number of laughs out of the 
situation. To expatiate upon the as- 
toundingly “life-like” character of the 
pianist’s rendering in regard to details of 
rhythm, phrasing, tempo and other nice- 
ties would be to undertake a minute ex- 
amination of all the marvels of the Duo- 
Art reproducing process. The perform- 
ance must be dismissed for the present 
with the mere comment that Mr. Bauer 
has hardly ever played Saint-Saéns bet- 
ter. The “soloist’s” entrances were ad- 
mirably timed; only in a single instance 
did the orchestra have to wait upon the 
pleasure of the machine. However, as 
soon as Mr. Damrosch looked at it quiz- 
ically and waved his baton as a cue, it 
responded. At other times the unani- 
mity between piano and orchestra was 
perfect. It is difficult to know to whom 
to assign the greater credit for this—Mr. 
Damrosch or the AXolian Company. 

The remaining numbers were well 
played and the “Star-Spangled Banner” 
was sung with fervor. But the Duo-Art 
was unquestionably the thing. And it 
earned more right to be proud of itself 
than many a pianist who beats the 
ivories on the same stage. H. &. P. 








New Community Chorus Formed in 
‘Brooklyn 


A new community chorus was formed 
at Public School No. 179, Brooklyn, on 
Tuesday evening, Nov. 13. The director 
is the organist, Herbert S. Sammond. 
The chorus will be affiliated with the 
Brooklyn Community Chorus of the 
People’s Institute of Brooklyn. The new 
organization is the result of the efforts 
of Henry Ludwig, principal] of the school, 
who has conducted a great deal of com- 
munity work among the parents of his 
pupils. Mr. Sammond led the gathering 
through a program of camp songs and 
other patriotic melodies. Seymour Bar- 
nard, director of the People’s Institute 
of Brooklyn, and James J. McCabe, presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Community Chorus, 
addressed the meeting. The chorus will 
meet every Tuesday evening in the audi- 
torium of the school. 


Alice Gentle Under Haensel & Jones 
Management 

Alice Gentle, the soprano, has joined 

the artists who are under Haensel & 





Jones’ management for a term of years. 











“KNIT? CERTAINLY,” SAYS DE LUCA 


Metropolitan Opera Star Shown in Moments of Relaxation—‘‘How to Keep Thin’? Becomes Serious 
Problem at Times—He Is Not Moving the Furniture, Only Practising a Flesh-Reducing Formula 























—Photo by Bain News Service 


Some Camera Impressions of Giuseppe De Luca, Metropolitan Opera Baritone 


F one is an opera star the distinction 
carries with it the necessity of retain- 
ing one’s figure—which is the chief rea- 
son why flesh-reducing formulas multiply 


and their inventors wax rich. Giuseppe 
De Luca, however, believes there is no 
royal road—at least, no easy road—for 
the person who wishes to retain a youth- 


ful waistline. He let a camera man at- 
tend one of his “afternoons at home” re- 
cently and the resultant pictures bear 
out the singer’s conviction. 

The upper portrait shows Mr. De Luca 
in a moment when he has temporarily 
forgotten the necessity for exercising; 
below the baritone is shown in a hand-to- 
hand wrestle with the davenport during 


exercise hour. Knitting helps to culti- 
vate patience—at least, so De Luca says 
—so why should the singer not acquire 
an extra large stock of this requisite 
while helping along Red Cross work. 
Perhaps one of the next war relief 
bazaars will offer a khaki sweater for 
sale to some ardent admirer of the bari- 
tone’s art. 





FIRE-BOMB HALTS 
CHICAGO’S “‘DINORAH”’ 


Flames Burst Out During Act 
One, Campanini Averts 
Panic With Anthem 


CuHIcaGo, Nov. 17.—Fire from an in- 
cendiary bomb stopped the performance 


of “Dinorah” in the Auditorium Theater 
last night during the first act, and only 
the coolness of Cleofonte Campanini, who 
was conducting, averted a wild panic. 
Flames shot ten feet into the air from 
a seat near the center of the main floor. 
A few subdued shouts broke in on Rim- 
ini’s singing and people began to rush 
for the exits, when Campanini swung the 
orchestra into the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” played with energy and tremendous 
volume. The audience ceased its scram- 
ble for safety and broke into spirited 
song, while a dozen men struggled to 
extinguish the flames. 

Mme. Galli-Curci came to the stage 
and repeated the national anthem as a 
solo,, smiling at the audience as her 
glorious voice soared out easily and beau- 
tifully over the loud blare of the orches- 
tra. The fire by that time was extin- 
guished. Louis Verande, stage manager, 
asked the audience to be seated and the 





performance was resumed after a fire- 
man had mounted the stage and assured 
the crowd that all danger was over. 

The fire flared up at the worst pos- 
sible moment, psychologically, for Galti- 
Curci as Dinorah had just made a hasty 
exit through a window and Octave Dua 
as Corentino was cowering in abject ter- 
ror in a corner of the hut, in accordance 
with the traditional stage business of 
the opera. A fireman carried the bomb 
into the street and extinguished it. A yard 
of fresh paint had been burned from the 
floor and a strong odor of phosphorus 
pervaded the main floor during the rest 
of the performance. It is not known 
who brought the incendiary enree 
into the Auditorium. 


Henri La Bonté Soloist at “Globe” 
Concert 


At the concert given on Sunday after- 
noon, Nov. 18, at the De Witt Clinton 
High School, New York City, under the 
auspices of the New York Globe, Henri 
La Bonté, the popular American tenor, 
won notable success. He sang four negro 
spirituals arranged by H. T. Burleigh, 
including “Weeping Mary,” “My Way’s 
Cloudy,” “You May Bury Me in De Eas’, 
and “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.” Later 
he gave “Oh, Moon of My Delight” from 
Lehmann’s “Persian Garden” and Bur- 
leigh’s delightful “Little Mother of 
Mine.” 





MEHLIN 


PIANOS 


Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made. 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New York 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 





BUSH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos 
Artistic in tone and design 


Bush & Lane Piano Co. 
Holland, Mich. 








HENRY F. MILLER & SONS 
PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN &CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 














WEAVER PIANOS. weaver 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 








